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THE NEW FARM ECONOMICS 
H. C. Taytor 


Ten years ago when much effort was being concentrated 
upon the bringing together of all workers in the field of 
agricultural economics and farm management into one 
association, I stood before a meeting of the Farm Manage- 
ment Association to urge the consolidation of all groups by 
the organization of the Farm Economic Association. I 
pointed out that Warren had entered the field of farm eco- 
nomics from one side while I had entered the field from an- 
other side at a time when the field was unoccupied. I 
stressed that while we had entered from opposite edges of 
the field ‘‘we now (1919) stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
center of the field.’’ 

As I reflect upon those days and those words, I wonder 
what I thought the center of the field to be. That was before 
my experience as a farm economist in Washington. A 
retrospect convinces me that my views have materially 
changed in the last ten years as to the location of the center 
of the field of agricultural economics. 

As I thumb through the pages of memory, I find that ten 
years ago my farm economic philosophy centered about the 
ways and means of acquiring landownership on the part of 
farmers as a basis of independence. Efficiency in farm man- 
agement was sought as a means of producing differential 
profits which could be saved to pay for a farm. The meth- 
ods of renting farm land were studied because tenancy was 
a stepping stone to ownership. Credit systems were studied 
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because the farm mortgage was looked upon as an aid in 
acquiring landownership. Insurance was viewed from the 
same angle. Efficiency in agricultural marketing and the 
development of cooperation in buying and selling all pointed 
to larger profits with which to pay off the mortgage and 
thus enable the farmer to complete the process of climbing 
the agricultural ladder to the goal—the ownership of a farm 
free from debt. 

Landownership was looked upon as the goal because of a 
deepseated belief that this was the basis of independence. 
Many of our forefathers who settled in America in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had lived under condi- 
tions in England where landownership meant independence 
and where tenancy meant not only economic dependence but 
social and political inferiority. In those days in England, 
agriculture was the dominant occupation and agriculture 
was largely self-sufficing. The problems of distribution 
of wealth centered about the division of the product of the 
land between the owner, a lord strong in the government, 
and the tenant farmer who had no voice in national affairs. 

The emotions that developed under these conditions gave 
our forefathers a hunger for land as a basis of independ- 
ence. This hunger was passed down from generation to 
generation; it became the habit dominant of American farm- 
ers to set their feet firmly on the agricultural ladder, to 
work hard, and to save severely in order to climb to the top. 

The shock of 1921 and the chronic depression of the 
farmer (not of agriculture, that has thrived and fed the na- 
tion all too well) has shaken the faith of many in landowner- 
ship as the basis of independence. 

The view is abroad in the land that too often the effort to 
climb the agricultural ladder from laborer, through tenancy 
and mortgaged ownership, to free ownership of a farm, en- 
slaves the farmer and his family, dooms him to unremitting 
toil and a low standard of life and yields no guarantee of 
a satisfactory return for his efforts. The problems of dis- 
tribution of wealth which concern the farmer no longer cen- 
ter about the division of the proceeds of the farm among 
those who participate in farming by furnishing land, labor, 
equipment, or management. Now that agriculture has be- 
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come largely commercial, the basis of the farmer’s welfare 
and independence is no longer landownership but income. 
In so far as the products of the farm are exchanged for the 
products of other industries, the basis upon which this ex- 
change is made determines the economic well-being of farm- 
ers. 

A fair share of the national income has become the battle- 
ery of the farmer. This is the issue, then, to which the farm 
economist must give major attention. The occupational dis- 
tribution of wealth should be kept first of all in mind when 
dealing with farm management, marketing, and land prob- 
lems. When farm economists adjust their thinking to the 
modern world, forget traditional goals and grasp the new 
conditions, they must face the fact that in the last seven or 
eight years the farmers’ share in the national income has 
fallen from more than twenty per cent to less than ten per 
cent. In the meantime and as a result of this condition, 
the farm population in the United States has declined in an 
unprecedented manner. After accounting for the absolute 
and relative decline in farm population, farmers would be 
receiving at least sixteen per cent of the total national in- 
come if on the pre-war basis with respect to per capita in- 
come. 

Why this drastic decline in the share of agriculture in the 
national income? Is it due to the inefficiency of the farmer? 
No! Never did the American farmer produce so much per 
man. The exodus from the land has been accompanied by 
the increased use of tractors, combined harvester-threshers 
and many other improvements in the technique of produc- 
tion. The production has continued. The land rather than 
the people, or rather the land to which the people are tied, 
seems to maintain the pressure to produce even though 
prices are distressingly low. Not lack of efficiency but a 
change in the basis of exchange of farm products with city 
products is responsible for most of the decline in the farm- 
ers’ share of the national income. 

Why has this situation developed and continued? Much 
might be said about the wartime management of agricul- 
ture, as affecting the overexpansion of agriculture. This 
has frequently been elaborated upon at length and is gen- 
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erally known. The major question now relates to the causes 
of the continuation of unfavorable basis of exchange for 
farm products for other products and services a decade 
after the close of the World War. 

The answer to this question centers about the degree of 
limitation of competition which has been developed in the 
various occupations. ‘‘Competition limited’’ is the real 
idea dominating the trade association which formulates and 
enforces so-called ‘‘Codes of Ethics’’ which have for their 
purpose price maintenance. ‘‘Competition limited’’ ex- 
presses the real purpose of organized labor. ‘‘Competition 
limited’’ is the goal of the protective tariff. The real diffi- 
culty of the farmer lies in the fact that while limitation of 
competition and price enhancement through trade agree- 
ment and the protective tariff have become important fac- 
tors in other industries, farming has been continued under 
the theory and the practice of free competition and free 
trade. 

An eminent economist recently remarked, ‘‘Capital rose 
to preeminence by standing on the shoulders of labor. 
Labor has now come to its more satisfactory economic 
status by standing on the shoulders of farmers. On whose 
shoulders can the farmer stand to improve his condition? 
Obviously there are no other shoulders on which the farm- 
ers may stand. There is no use.’’ 

The young economists of America, especially the agricul- 
tural economists, cannot take this view. In the end labor 
will not stand on the shoulders of the farmer, though for 
the time they may benefit through the immigration law and 
the protective tariff on the one hand, and cheap food on the 
other. The movement of people from the corn farms and 
from the cotton farms will, in time, bring the city laborer 
and the farmer to the realization of a common interest in 
the equitable distribution of the national income. Will this 
movement of population from country to city, even in the 
long run, solve the problem of the shortage in the farmers’ 
share of the national income? Only in part. The solution 
can come only when the farmer is able to limit competition 
in the same measure as do other groups of producers. 

Farmers, in their struggle for land and their struggle to 
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produce more efficiently to pay for land, have been unmerci- 
ful competitors of each other in the land market and in the 
market for the sale of farm products. They have worked 
long hours, they have sacrificed standards of life, in order 
to earn and save and pay for land. Now they find this of 
no avail. It ties them to an unprofitable industry but it 
yields not the liberty for which it has so long stood. 

Our national agricultural policy is and has for some time 
been against the best interests of the farmers. Our national 
policy, as expressed in the action of Congress and expressed 
by many of our national leaders, points to cheap food and 
cheap raw material as the goal of agriculture. The welfare 
of the farmer is overlooked. Uncle Sam has come to view 
his farmers as the farmer views his cows. Legislation which 
stimulates efficiency in production and efficiency in market- 
ing is easily secured. Legislation to encourage farm boys 
to become farmers is looked upon with favor. Legislation 
to increase the supply of land has only recently been voted 
despite farmer protest. Railway, labor and tariff legislation 
which increase prices which farmers pay for what they buy 
have been readily secured, but legislation which looks to- 
ward helping the farmer to secure a fair share of the na- 
tional income by means of an effective protective tariff has 
not been attainable. Furthermore, when farmers have 
sought equality for agriculture under the protective tariff, 
they have felt the sting of the whip on their fingers as they 
have reached for the top of the tariff wall. This may not 
have been suffered in vain if farmers now have the wisdom 
to reflect upon this political situation and in so doing come 
to realize the importance of the grain and hog farmers 
joining hands with the cotton farmers in a movement for 
tariff revision downward. This is recognized as an eco- 
nomically sound policy in harmony with their interests. 
This move has not been considered politically expedient and 
of course will not be so long as farmers can be led to vote 
against themselves on the tariff question. 

In stating that our agricultural policies are against the 
farmers, it is not to be inferred that this situation is con- 
sidered to be the result of deliberate planning to injure the 
farmers. Our agricultural policies have been developed 
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piece-meal and in a rather haphazard fashion, usually with- 
out regard to their long-run economic and social effects 
upon farmers. It is to be inferred, however, that these poli- 
cies have pointed definitely toward the securing of cheap 
food and raw material and that farmer welfare has been 
overlooked. 

The present situation has to some extent also grown out 
of the fact that much of our present body of agricultural 
policies has been developed by technicians who have studied 
agricultural problems as chemists, biologists, and engineers. 
Approached from this point of view it was but natural that 
the first attempt to improve the condition of the farmer 
was by the simple process of teaching him ‘‘efficienecy’’— 
‘‘how to grow two blades of grass where but one grew be- 
fore.’’ Little thought was given, or is in fact now being 
given, to the inconsistency of a national policy which arti- 
ficially stimulates the production of various agricultural 
exports and which, at the same time by means of gratuitous 
tariff favors to other industries, restricts the markets for 
those exports. 

Furthermore in the case of the few agricultural tariffs 
which are partially effective it is not clear that the best 
interests of the American farmer and his standard of living 
have always been regarded. If, for example, to maintain 
a sugar beet industry behind a high tariff wall is only to 
encourage the greater use of Mexican farm laborers on 
our farms the question may well be raised as to whether 
such a policy is truly in the interest of a high standard of 
living on American farms, however much it may benefit 
the sugar refiners and the land owners of certain sections. 
Many well-meaning national leaders have been and still are 
insisting that ‘‘equality for agriculture’’ can be obtained 
by placing tariff duties on farm products on the same basis 
as those on other products, even though most of them have 
little or no effect under any circumstances. 

Many local agricultural projects, the attitude toward 
which constitutes a part of our national agricultural policy, 
are approached as purely engineering problems and often 
with regard only to the political aspects of the project rather 
than in the interest of the prospective farmers of a new 
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reclamation project or of the farmers already engaged in 
an over-expanded industry in more favored locations. 

In fact it often seems that at present our only consistent 
agricultural policy can be stated in the words of former 
Secretary Wallace as follows: ‘‘ Produce as much as you can 
and as cheaply as you can of what you can produce best; 
spend as little as you can; do without everything you can; 
work as hard as you can; make your wife and children work 
as hard as they can. Having done this, take what comfort 
you can in the thought that if you succeed in doing what you 
set out to do, and if most other farmers also succeed, you 
will have produced larger crops than can be sold at a profit 
and you will still be under the harrow. Nevertheless, the 
average farmer is forced by unhappy circumstances to adopt 
exactly that policy. It is not good for the farmer, not good 
for the farmer’s wife and children, not good for the Na- 
tion.”’ 

At the present time, there is an insistence by agricul- 
tural leaders that farmer welfare be considered in the for- 
mulation of agricultural policies. Without being fully con- 
scious of the significance of what they are doing, the city 
editors of the country are aligning themselves against the 
farmers in this issue. The question as to whether the desire 
for cheap food and raw material shall continue to dominate 
our agricultural policy without regard to farmer welfare or 
whether the welfare of the farmer shall be kept equally in 
mind is the real issue in the present struggle for national 
agricultural legislation. If the farmer representatives win 
in this struggle, our policy may become that of providing 
an abundant supply of food and raw material at as low 
prices as are consistent with a standard of living for farm- 
ers comparable to the standard of living of those employed 
in other occupations requiring equal intelligence, skill, 
energy and capital. This is essentially a question of a fair 
distribution of the annual income of the nation among those 
employed in the various occupations. The laborer has long 
been conscious of the importance of this question. Farmers 
are now coming to realize its importance. 

The farm economist has the problem of occupational dis- 
tribution of wealth thrust upon him at this time. Will he 
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continue to think entirely in terms of internal agricultural 
economics when external agricultural economics is determin- 
ing to such a large extent the farmers’ well-being? 

How may the limitation of competition be balanced? How 
can limitation of competition be cultivated along with the 
crops? Is there any way to secure fair prices and fair 
charges for services in the absence of equally free or equally 
limited competition? The answer to these questions, what- 
ever it may be, will determine the future of the farmer and 
ultimately the future of the United States as a nation. 
Will the farm economists of the nation show and lead the 
way? 

Here is the center of the field of the new farm economics. 
From this new center of farm economics, what is the work 
which lies in the foreground? 

(1) The gathering, interpretation, and dissemination of 
facts which will give basis for a rational production pro- 
gram for the farmer. The Agricultural Outlook Reports 
are the responses of the Federal and State farm economists 
to this need. The farmer is so dependent upon outside 
economic forces, national and international, and he begins 
his productive activities so long in advance of the sale of his 
product that, without forecasts at seeding time of probable 
prices at harvest time, he must proceed in the dark. The 
objections to forecasts for farmers have naturally enough 
been heard from those who benefit when the farmer is left 
in the dark. 

(2) When outlook reports have been perfected and farm- 
ers have learned to use them to the best possible advantage, 
the problem of adjusting the supply to the demand will be 
only partially solved. The factors, beyond the control of 
man, which influence yields, are so important in determining 
the supply of a given farm product that efforts at orderly 
production must be supplemented by agencies for orderly 
marketing, if the flow of products to market is to be so ad- 
justed to the demand as to stabilize the price. In due course 
of time, when a period of clear thinking coincides with a 
period of national statesmanship, an institution for the 
handling of the climatic surpluses of farm poducts will be 
established in the interest of both producers and consumers. 
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(3) With facilities for the adjustment of production and 
marketing to the demand, excessive competition of farmer 
with farmer may still leave farmers with comparatively 
low pay for their labors. The key to the solution of this 
phase of the farm economic problem lies in the teaching of 
farmers to insist upon as high a standard of life as that 
enjoyed by their city cousins. Organized labor learned a 
generation ago to make the standard of life and conditions 
of work the foundation of their struggle for a better wage. 
When farmers learn to seek employment in other occupa- 
tions aggressively whenever they can improve their eco- 
nomic condition by so doing, farmer competition with farm- 
ers will be less depressing to prices of farm products. 

(4) Agencies which tend to hold an excess of farmers on 
the land should be displaced by agencies to facilitate the 
movement of the surplus farm population into other occupa- 
tions in order to maintain a proper balance between rural 
and urban population. This is particularly needed because 
of the higher birth rate on farms than in cities. It is also 
needed because of the remoteness of the surplus farm popu- 
lation from the cities where employment may be found. A 
city workman may change from one line of production to 
another and continue to live in the same place, go to work 
on the same street car, and do the same class of work when 
he arrives on the new job. It is not so with the farmer. 
As a rule, he must transfer his family to a new home and 
take up a kind of work new to him. This greatly retards 
the flow of workers from farm to urban occupations. This 
flow may be facilitated through education in the schools, 
through adult education, and through employment agencies 
suited to this need. 

(5) Economic legislation affecting city industries should 
be enacted only after careful scrutiny of its probable effect 
on farmers. Through special legislation, particularly the 
protective tariff, advantages are granted to certain indus- 
tries which are not enjoyed by others. In some instances, 
this protection is important for the maintenance of an ‘‘es- 
sential industry,’’ but more often the tariff protection is 
granted because a powerful lobby is able to secure it in the 
interest of increased profits to a well-established industry 
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which could thrive as well as other unprotected industries 
with far less protection. A study of the protective tariff 
would indicate many ways in which it could be adjusted in 
the interest of the farmer and in the interest of the nation 
as a whole. 

Other forms of legislation, which are intended to be of 
special aid to farmers, often turn out to be special stimu- 
lants to agriculture resulting in increased production of 
cheap food and raw materials. What would happen if 
special government schools were organized to increase the 
number of plumbers, brick layers, plasterers, clothing work- 
ers, ete? Would not a protest soon be heard? 

Land legislation that expands the agricultural area may 
at times be justified, but at other times it is of great im- 
portance to provide the means of taking land out of agricul- 
tural use and helping the people who are stranded on sub- 
marginal land to move to regions and occupations which will 
provide the opportunity to make a decent living. 

(6) Another subject to which further consideration 
should be given is the problem of getting farmers, as a 
group, to think together, work together, and act together, 
as do other occupational groups in promoting the group 
welfare. This conscious working together is needed not only 
in marketing, but in planning production, and particularly 
in the exercise of the privileges of citizenship. 

(7) In addition to these things which are more readily 
recognized as practical, one more thing which is most prac- 
tical, but which is not generally recognized as such, needs to 
be given particular attention by farm economists. This final 
thing which should be particularly stressed is clear thinking 
on economic questions. Clear thinking on economic ques- 
tions is most important because the minds of citizens gener- 
ally are obsessed by numerous false theories. Many of 
these have been planted there by people who have objec- 
tives to attain by fixing in the minds of people false doc- 
trines which protect certain classes in securing something 
which they want. 

One example of a false doctrine which, apparently, is be- 
lieved by vast numbers of people is the statement often 
heard that the protective tariff is the basis on which the 
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higher standard of living for the American people rests. 
There are many other false doctrines which clear thinking 
will shatter. At the present time some of these false doc- 
trines are being used to keep the farmer from securing a 
fair share of the national income. Their users should be 
challenged. The facts are all clear, but opponents of justice 
for the farmer are befogging the issue by the false theories. 
Farm economists should test every hypothesis stated or un- 
stated which lies behind every theory which is paraded in 
public. 

The first reason for clear thinking is the eradication of 
false theories, the second reason for clear thinking is the 
construction of theories which correspond to the facts and 
which will serve as a safe guide. A sound theory is to eco- 
nomie legislation and to farm management what the archi- 
tect’s plans are to a builder. The clarification of thought 
should be promoted by farm economists as a basis of edu- 
eating the public. 

When clear thinking regarding the problems of occupa- 
tional distribution of wealth or, in other words, when the 
forees which determine the farmers’ share in the national 
income, are given a central position in our farm economics, 
then efficient farming, efficient marketing, and the means of 
acquiring the ownership of land, will fall into their proper 
places as important phases of our subject, but not as the 


determinants of the economic and social status of the 
farmer. 


THE FARMERS’ RESPONSE TO PRICE 
L. H. Bean 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The fundamental importance of the farmers’ reaction to 
price, together with certain theoretical characteristics of that 
response, have already been discussed in the pages of this 
JouRNAL.' Recently this problem has received considerable 
attention as a factor in the farmer’s efforts to adjust his pro- 
duction to prospective supply-and-demand conditions and as 
an element in the various plans for solving the agricultural 
problem. The individual producer who would adjust his 
acreage and livestock numbers with due regard to what other 
producers are doing needs to judge in advance the probable 
- acreage and production that will compete with his output 
when it is ready for market. To the producer of livestock it 
is of considerable importance to judge in advance the prob- 
able acreage changes in feed crops as indicative of the prob- 
able cost of feedstuffs, and for the producers of feeds it is 
equally essential to guage the probable number of livestocks 
as indicative of the prospective demand for his feed crops. 
Furthermore, the farmer’s reaction to price is one of the vital 
questions involved in the proposed measures of solving the 
agricultural problem, for it is generally assumed that an im- 
provement in prices received by growers would result in in- 
creased output and, consequently, in aggravating the farm 
problem. Very little, however, is known as to the additional 
production that would result from a given increase in price, 
say 1 or 2 cents per pound in the present price of hogs, or 20 
or 40 cents per bushel in the present price of wheat. Even 
less is known as to the effect of maintaining an increased 
price for more than one year, or concerning the time it would 
take for a given advance in price to show its complete effect 
on production. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present the results of an 
investigation which may help to answer these and similar 
specific questions. Part of this investigation was made as an 
aid in the preparation of the annual Agricultural Outlook 


4 See the Elasticity of Supply of Farm Products by J. D. Black, April, 1924, and 


F. F. Elliott, The Nature and Measurement of the Elasticity of Supply of Farm Products, 
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report issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
was later extended to other commodities to determine to 
what extent the acreage changes of recent years have been 
reflections of price changes. We have not taken into account 
separately the various factors in addition to price such as 
yields, costs of production, profits, credit, weather, labor 
supply, and the like, which may be assumed to influence the 
farmer’s actions. Our findings are limited entirely to the 
relation between price received by producers and subsequent 
changes in output. They are based on analyses of the acre- 
age response for one commodity in four different areas and 
for 9 commodities on a country-wide basis. The items in- 
cluded in this study are acreages of potatoes in (1) New 
York, (2) Michigan, (3) Idaho and (4) the United States, 
the acreages of (5) sweet potatoes, (6) cabbage, (7) straw- 
berries, (8) watermelons, (9) flax, in North Dakota, (10) rye, 
(11) cotton, and (12) number of hogs on farms. 

It should be observed at the outset that although we shall 
present rather high degrees of correlation between price and 
subsequent changes in acreage for certain crops and in the 
number of hogs on farms, the results should not be taken as 
complete explanations of those changes. This caution is 
necessary because variations in prices are often very highly 
correlated with such factors as yields, values or profits per 
acre, the availability of credit, weather conditions, etc., each 
of which may influence the farmer’s response. The meaning 
of the phrase ‘‘response to price’’ as used here is therefore 
subject to the qualification that price may at times also rep- 
resent those factors with which it is correlated. Another 
qualification to be borne in mind is that we deal here with 
harvested acreages instead of planted acreage. 


The chief facts revealed by these studies may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. There appears to be a general type of production re- 
sponse to price, common to each of the cases analyzed. 

2. Ineach case the price received for the production of the 
preceding season is the dominant factor in the change in 
production in any given year. In most cases the price re- 
ceived during the season two years preceding is also an 
important factor, particularly if the price has been low. 
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3. Although there is a general similarity in the nature of 
the response of production to the price one year preceding, 
the extent of that response for different prices differs by 
regions and by commodities, some showing a greater re- 
sponse to high prices; others, to low prices. 

4. The response to price two years preceding does not 
follow a general type, but differs markedly for several of 
the commodities. 

5. For each commodity the analysis reveals that there 
is under ordinary conditions a definite national average price 
which tends to maintain acreage unchanged from that of 
the preceding year. For any one commodity there are dif- 
ferent regional prices which tend to maintain acreage un- 
changed in the different areas. Where competing crops are 
involved, these equilibrium prices tend to vary with the 
prices of the competing crops. 

6. Prices only moderately above or below this equilib- 
rium price (plus or minus 10 per cent) tend to be followed 
by about the same percentage increase or decrease in acre- 
age, but very high prices bring forth no materially greater 
increase in acreage than do moderately high prices. 

7. In some eases the effect of high prices on subsequent 
production lasts only one season, in others, at least two sea- 
sons. The effect of low prices in most cases extends over at 
least two seasons. 

8. Changes in livestock (hog) numbers on farms show the 
same general type of response to antecedent prices received 
by producers as do changes in crop acreages. 

In order that those who wish to appraise the results criti- 
cally may do so in the light of the methods employed, and also 
in order that others may be stimulated to pursue this subject 
still further, we shall first present two analyses to illustrate 
the method used and to point out the general nature of the 
price-production relationships. We shall next present the 
results obtained for one commodity in several areas and for 
9 different commodities for the country as a whole, and dis- 
cuss these briefly under the headings (a) the relation of price 
to acreage stability, (b) the nature of the relationship be- 
tween price and subsequent production, and (c) the relative 
importance of price one year and two years preceding. 
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The Data and the Method 


The data used in this study consist of (1) prices received by 
producers during the first season and second season preced- 
ing the change in acreage, and (2) the absolute increase or de- 
crease in acreage harvested over that of the preceding year. 
The prices are the published weighted averages of farm 
prices for the crop year, except in the case of hogs and flax. 
For flax the weighted average farm price in North Dakota 
was used and in addition, the change in the price of dark 
Northern Spring wheat at Minneapolis between harvest 
(September) and planting time. For hogs we used the cal- 
endar year average of the farm price of hogs divided by the 
farm price of corn, usually called the corn-hog ratio, for the 
first and second twelve-month period preceding January 1. 
In all but four instances the prices received by producers 
were adjusted for changes in the general level of farm prices, 
the exceptions being the prices of strawberries and water- 
melons, sweet potatoes and flax. In sweet potatoes and flax 
we have examples of two commodities the acreage changes 
of which are definitely related to the price of competing 
crops,—cotton competing with sweet potatoes in the South, 
and wheat with flax in North Dakota. Consequently, the 
farm price of sweet potatoes was adjusted by dividing by 
the farm price of cotton and the farm price of flax was di- 
vided by the farm price of wheat. Thus in these two com- 
modities, sweet potatoes and flax, we are dealing with 
price-production relationships, where the prices of the re- 
spective competing crops are held at constant values. 

The method used is illustrated in Figures 1 and 2, which 
present the analysis of changes in potato acreage in New 
York and changes in hog numbers on farms on January 1 in 
the United States.? In the upper section of Figure 1 are 
plotted vertically the absolute increases and decreases in 
New York potato acreages from the harvested acreage of the 
preceding year, the zero line representing the preceding 
year’s acreage. Horizontally are plotted the prices received 
by New York producers for the crop immediately preceding 
the year of acreage change. The curve represents the net 


2For a detailed statement of the method used here see “Applications of a simplified 
method of graphic curvilinear correlation” by L. H. Bean, a preliminary mimeographed 
report, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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relation of that price to the acreage changes for the period 
1921-28. 

In the second section of Figure 1 are plotted vertically the 
acreage changes not accounted for by the price in section 1, 
these residual changes being taken as the vertical differences 
between the points in section 1 and the curve. They are 
plotted above and below the zero line in section 2 against the 
price for the second crop year preceding the acreage change, 
measured horizontally. Curve 2 represents the influence of 
this price. The acreage changes not accounted for by these 
two price curves, (that is, the vertical differences between 
the points in section 2 and curve 2) are plotted in section 3. 
The downward trend in this section may be taken as repre- 
senting the composite of influences other than the two price 
factors. 
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In Figure 2 a similar analysis is presented for the year-to- 
year changes in the number of hogs on farms in the United 
States. The corn-hog ratio for the calendar year was first 
related to changes in hog numbers between the beginning and 
end of the year. The changes not accounted for by this 
price, (as represented by curve 1 in section 1) were then 
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related to the corn-hog ratio for the second twelve-month 
period prior to the changes in numbers, and finally, the 
changes not accounted for by this second price series were 
plotted in section 3 and represented there by a regular 
downward trend. The extent to which these three curves 
account for the yearly variations in hog numbers is indicated 
in the fourth section of Figure 2, where changes computed 
from these curves are compared with the actual. 

This method of analysis was applied to each of the 12 
cases and in each instance, the curves developed in this man- 
ner accounted for most of the acreage variations.* This 
high degree of relationship between prices received and sub- 
sequent acreage changes is indicated in Figures 3 and 4, 
where the actual changes are compared with the changes 
computed from the price factors. It is also expressed math- 
ematically in Table I, in the form of indexes of correlation. 
It will be noted that out of a possible gross correlation index 
of 1.00, the range of the indexes for the 12 cases is from 0.967 
to 0.997 and even when these are corrected for the small 
number of observations and the relatively large number of 
constants involved, the range of indexes of correlation for 
all but potatoes and sweet potatoes is from 0.901 to 0.977. 
TABLE I.—INDEXES OF CORRELATION BETWEEN ACTUAL CHANGES IN ACREAGE 


(AND IN NUMBER OF HOGS), AND CHANGES ESTIMATED LARGELY 
FROM PRICE 


Index corrected for Index corrected for 
Index of Index of 
number of observa- number of observa- 
Product — tions and con- Product — tions ont con- 
stants‘ stants 
Potatoes; Strawberries.| 0.993 0.977 
ichigan.... .991 .929 
.997 .972 .995 .961 
United States. -985 .874 -996 . 967 
Sweet potatoes... .960 .616 Cotton...... 986 .968 
Cabbage........ .966 .907 . 967 .901 


1 Corrected for the following numbers of observations and assumed constants, potatoes and 
sweet potatoes, 8 and 7; cabbage and watermelons, 8 and 5; strawberries, 10 and 7; wheat, 8 and 6; 
flax and rye, 8 and 7; cotton, 9 and 5; hogs, 9 and 7. 


Inasmuch as each of the 12 cases yielded curves of the 
general type shown in Figures 1 and 2, we may examine these 


®In the analysis of potato acreage for Idaho and the United States, and of straw- 
berry and rye acreage, the third general factor of Section 3 in figures 1 and 2 was not 
used. Instead two price curves were used in Section 2, one for the first half of the 
period and the other for the second. 

* Corrections made according to the formula given by M. J. B. Ezekiel in his paper 
on applications of Theory of Error to Multiple Curvilinear Conclusions. See Proceedings 
of the American Statistical Association, December, 1928. 
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in some detail for their chief characteristics. In the case 
of both (New York) potatoes and hogs, we note first the 
general similarity in the curves representing the relation of 
the price one year preceding. Very high prices are not fol- 
lowed by any materially greater increases in acreage or in 
hog numbers than are moderately high prices. Very low 
prices do tend to be followed by still greater decreases than 
those associated with moderately low prices. Considering the 
relation of the price in the second preceding year, we note a 
marked difference. The relationship in the case of hogs is 
very much like that indicated by the price of one year pre- 
ceding the change in numbers, but in the case of (New York) 
potatoes, it is only low prices in the second year preceding 
which appear to have an additional relation to decreases in 
acreage. Apparently a season of high prices brings a nearly 
complete change in acreage in one year, while a year of low 
prices continues to exert an influence on acreage for two 
succeeding seasons. 
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FIGURE 3. YEARLY CHANGES IN PoTATO ACREAGE AND CHANGES ESTIMATED 
FRoM PRICES RECEIVED BY PRODUCERS 


The meaning of these price-curves may be stated also as 
follows: Their tendency to remain horizontal at high prices 
indicates the fact that there are limits to the farmer’s re- 
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sponse to price in any one year. The price-point at which 
the curve crosses the zero line indicates the level of price at 
which acreage or livestock numbers tend to be maintained 
unchanged. The changes in acreage or numbers in any given 
year are the results of prices in at least two preceding sea- 
sons. A year of low prices tends to affect acreage and hog 
numbers for two subsequent seasons, while a year of high 
prices affects potato acreage only one season and hog num- 
bers two seasons. These are characteristics of the relation- 
ship of the price in the first preceding year which hold also 
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for all of the 12 cases, but the nature of the influence of price 
two preceding seasons presents other differences in some of 
the twelve cases in addition to these noted so far. These 
will be indicated below. 

The relatively short period covered by these analyses and 
the use of price as the only factor will naturally raise ques- 
tions in the reader’s mind as to the validity of the rather 
complicated curves presented here. It is, of course, likely 
that as time goes on and more observations can be added, 
the shapes of these curves may be altered somewhat. For 
the present, however, their validity rests on the facts that 
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(1) similar curves are obtained when one commodity is 
analyzed on a regional basis as well as when several com- 
modities are analyzed on a national basis, (2) other studies 
of a more detailed character for two commodities (cotton 
and hogs) corroborate the main characteristics of the results 
shown here, and (3) where it has been possible to apply the 
results to 1929 conditions they have been found to give satis- 
factory results. 


The Relation of Price to Acreage Stability 


One of the chief facts of practical significance revealed by 
this type of analysis is the price level for any commodity 
which tends to result in a stabilized acreage, or livestock 
(hog) numbers. 

In detailed studies of hog prices® other investigators have 
found that the price (per ewt.) at which hog production tends 
to remain unchanged is the equivalent of 11.4 bushels of corn. 
It will be seen from Figure 2 that our short-time results ar- 
rived at independently indicate about the same equilibrium 
price-point (11.3 bushels). Ina study of cotton acreage for 
the period 1902 to 1926 it was found’ that a wholesale market 
price of 20 cents per pound (under present conditions) tends 
to maintain a stable cotton acreage. In our short-time 
analysis the comparable price received by producers is 18.3 
cents, or practically the same equilibrium point, if a normal 
spread between farm and market price be taken into account. 

Other evidence pointing to the reasonableness of results 
presented here is found in the regional differences in prices 
of potatoes associated with acreage stability. Usually 
prices received by growers in New York are above the general 
average for the country as a whole, while in Michigan and 
Idaho they are below the average, these relationships re- 
flecting largely freight differentials and location with re- 
spect to consuming markets. As might be expected from 
these price differences, it is found that for the country as a 
whole the price associated with acreage stability is about 


_ _ 5See Adjusting Hog Production to Market Demand, F. F. Elliott, Bulletin 253, 
University of Illinois, Agricultural Experiment Station, and Factors Affecting Hog Prices, 
by C. G. Haas and M. J. B. Ezekiel, U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1440. 

* See Factors Affecting Cotton Prices, B. B. Smith, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
Technical Bulletin 50, and by the same author, Forecasting the Volume and Value of 
the Cotton Crop, Journal American Statistical Association, December, 1927. 
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$1.00, for New York, $1.11, for Michigan, 85 cents and for 
Idaho, 63 cents. 

In the accompanying table we have indicated the prices 
for each of the 12 cases at which acreage tended to remain 
unchanged as compared with the preceding year. 


TABLE 2. PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS WHICH TENDED TO MAINTAIN 
PRODUCTION UNCHANGED DURING THE PERIOD 1920-1928 


Commodity Price? 
Potatoes: 
$ 1.11 per bushel 
Sweet potatoes (United States)............. 1.20 per bushel (with price of cotton 
at 20 cents) 
Cabbage (United States) 16.40 per ton 
Strawberries (Intermediate States).......... 13.75 per quart 
Watermelons (United States)....'........6. 174.20 per ton 
was 1.59 per bushel (with North Dakota 
wheat prices at $1.00 
per bushel) 


1 With average of all farm prices received by producers as of 1927-28 season when 
> United States Department of Agriculture index was 138 compared with 100 before 
the war. 


The price levels at which production tends to remain un- 
changed have practical significance in any contemplated 
attempts to raise agricultural prices. A Federal or other 
National agency, for instance, whose object it is to raise the 
price of wheat or cotton with due regard to subsequent pro- 
duction, would need to know at what point production would 
be stimulated. 

Suppose it were contemplated to raise the farm price of 
cotton (18.0 cents on May 15, 1929) by 2 cents. Would there 
be a tendency to increase acreage? How much increase 
might be expected? To answer these questions it is neces- 
sary to compare the contemplated price of 20 cents with the 
acreage equilibrium price. The contemplated price being in 
excess of the equilibrium price of 18.3, there would be a ten- 
dency for producers to increase their acreage. The extent 
of that increase, as indicated in a subsequent chart, is about 
8 to 9 per cent over the 1928 acreage. The expectations 
would be quite different following a season of very low 
prices. Thus, in 1926-27, when cotton prices were around 12 
cents, an increase less than 6 cents would have tended to re- 
duce the 1926 aceage, an increase of that amount would have 
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maintained it and an increase of more than that would have 
tended toward further expansion. 

It should be observed that these equilibrium prices depend 
first, upon the general level of all prices received by pro- 
ducers, as any material change in all prices would tend to 
cause a comparable change in these acreage equilibrium 
prices and second, upon the prices of competing crops, as 
in the case of sweet potatoes and flax. 

We have already indicated that relationship between the 
price-acreage curves for the several commodities under dis- 
cussion are all of the same general type, this being particu- 
larly true for the effect of price one year preceding. In 
Figures 5 and 6 are presented respectively the price-acreage 
curves for the four potato regions and for the other commod- 
ities on a national basis. In both of these figures the curves 
were originally developed as in section 1 of Figures 1 and 2, 
but acreage changes have here been plotted horizontally 
and price, vertically. Furthermore, in order to render the 
curves readily comparable, price has been expressed as per- 
centages of the equilibrium prices shown in Table 1, here 
taken as 100, and acreage changes have been expressed as 
percentage of the 1928 acreage, also taken here as 100. This 
form of comparison enables us to study the differences in 
the degree of response to price, as well as the general simi- 
larity. The latter characteristic can be readily seen from 
a perusual of the charts, while the differences can best be 
brought out by a tabulation of acreage changes indicated by 
prices as stated percentages above and below the equilibrium 
prices, here taken as 100. Table 3 shows the changes in 
acreage for prices 10 and 20 per cent below and 10, 20 and 40 
per cent above the equilibrium prices, as indicated by the 
curves in Figure 6. 

Examining first the data for potatoes, it will be seen that 
with price 10 per cent below the equilibrium point, acreage 
tended to be reduced the first year 7 to 8 per cent in each area, 
and with price 20 per cent below, the equilibrium point, acre- 
age tended to be reduced 9 to 10 per cent below in New York, 
Michigan and the United States, but 15 per cent in Idaho. 
With prices 10 per cent above the equilibrium price, acreage 
increased 5 to 7 per cent in New York, Michigan and the 
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United States, and 9 per cent in Idaho, while prices 40 per 
cent above resulted in a 15 per cent increase in acreage in 
Idaho but only 7 to 9 per cent in the other areas. In each of 
the areas the additional increase in acreage for prices 40 per 
cent above was only slightly greater than for a price 10 per 
cent above, except in Idaho. In the latter State, potato acre- 
age appears to be more sensitive, the response to a given 
price high or low, being greater than in the other three areas. 
TABLE 3.—ACREAGE, IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGE OF THAT FOR THE PRECED- 


ING YEAR INDICATED BY PRICES RECEIVED BY PRODUCERS IN THE 
PRECEDING SEASON 


Relative acreage, when price! preceding season was 
Commodity 

80, 90 100 110 120 140 

Potatoes: 
New York....... 91 93 100 105 106 107 
Michigan.......... 90 93 100 106 108 109 
85 92 100 109 113 115 
United States....... 90 93 100 107 109 109 
Sweet potatoes......... 79 86 100 111 113 113 
| aS 75 85 100 111 113 116 
Strawberries........... 88 92 100 106 107 108 
Watermelons......... 75 100 126 127 127 
Se 81 84 100 126 130 133 
Flax (North Dakota).. 39 55 100 155 163 172 
88 93 100 108 109 109 
Hogs, numbers......... 85 89 100 104 105 105 


1 In terms of percentage of the equilibrium price. 


If we examine next the production changes for the other 
commodities, we find that acreages of sweet potatoes and 
cabbage are more responsive than that of potatoes, both for 
low and high prices, that the acreages of strawberries and 
cotton have about the same elasticity as that of potatoes at 
high prices, but somewhat greater at low prices. 

The acreage of watermelons, rye, and flax show much 
greater responsiveness to price than those already men- 
tioned, the most elastic being flax. The least response to 
high prices is shown by changes in hog numbers, the maxi- 
mum increase being about 5 per cent for high prices, but 
for prices 20 per cent below, hog numbers tend to decrease 
about 15 per cent. Excepting wheat, and rye, there is a 
tendency for prices 10 per cent above or below the equilib- 
rium price to result in about the same percentage increase 
or decrease in acreage. In general the acreage in grains re- 
sponds more to high prices than tolow. For the other com- 
modities low prices produce greater changes than do high 
prices. 


The relationships between prices two years preceding and 
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production do not show the general similarity that we find 
for prices one year preceding. It has already been seen 
that the nature of the relationship differs as between 
potatoes and hogs. In the latter, both high and low prices 
two years preceding tend to be reflected in subsequent pro- 
duction changes, while in the case of New York potatoes, only 
low prices had a cumulative influence. The response of 
sweet potato acreage resembles that of potatoes, while for 
the other commodities the response is more nearly like that 
of hog production to prices two years preceding. The curves 
have, however, less curvature than that shown for hogs. In 
the case of cotton the cumulative effect on production of a 
price two seasons earlier is slight, the effect showing up 
only for unusually high prices, but not for low prices. 


The Effect of Sustained High or Low Prices 


The differences between the effects of price one and two 
years preceding may be brought out also by considering the 
practical question, ‘‘What might be the effect on acreage of 
sustained high or low prices?’’ Let us suppose three sea- 
sons with equilibrium prices prevailing in the first and 
prices 20 per cent above equilibrium prices in each of the 
two succeeding years. Following the first season of high 
prices, there would be a tendency for acreages of the com- 
modities under discussion to be increased by the amounts 
indicated in Figure 6 or in Table 3. Following the second 
season of high prices, there would be a tendency to increase 
acreage again, and in most cases the second increase would 
be greater than the first because of the cumulative effect 
of two years of high prices. This generalization does not 
appear to be true of potato acreage for, as indicated in 
Figure 1, the effect of high prices two years preceding, if 
any, is very slight. 

If instead of two seasons of high prices following a sea- 
son of equilibrium prices we assume a case of two seasons of 
low prices (say 20 per cent below the equilibrium point) the 
curves in Figure 6 (and table 3) indicate the extent of the 
acreage reductions that might follow after the first year of 
low prices. After the second year of low prices the reduc- 
tions would be still greater than those following the first 
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season of low prices, for in each case considered here (ex- 
cept cotton and flax) the effect of low prices two seasons 
preceding is very marked. 

These differences in the nature of the effect of prices two 
years preceding represent also differences in the relative 
importance when compared with the influence of prices one 
year preceding. We may take as a measure of relative im- 
portance the total amount of acreage change, whether in- 
creases or decreases, which in the period covered by the 
analysis have been associated with price one year preceding, 
and, similarly, the total of changes associated with the price 
two years preceding. For example, in New York State, 
counting all the increases and the decreases as indicated by 
the three factors used in Figure 1, there were a total of 
295,000 acres subject to these three factors, of which 159,000 
or 54 per cent were associated with the price one year pre- 
ceding, 78,000 or 26 per cent with the price two years preced- 
ing and 58,000 or 20 per cent with the third factor." In the 
ease of hogs, of a total of 100 million head subject to the 
influences of the three factors shown in Figure 2, 42 million 
or 42 per cent were associated with the price one year pre- 
ceding, 34 million or 34 per cent with the price two years 
preceding and 24 million or 24 per cent were related to the 
third factor indicated by the trend. From these facts we 
may conclude that in the case of New York potato acreage 
changes the price one year preceding was about twice as 
important as the price two years preceding, and in the case 
of changes in hog numbers, it was only about 20 per cent as 


7 This method of measuring the relative influence or importance of two or more 
factors in determining the variations in another, is given in the following table, based 
on the readings from figure 1 


Price one Price two Trend 
Year year preceding years preceding factor Total 

1,000 acres 1,000 acres 1,000 acres 1,000 acres 
—28 0 +82 60 
—19 —22 18 59 
—28 0 8 36 
0 —14 0 14 
Sere —30 0 0 30 
eee 20 —42 0 62 
Sr 20 0 0 20 
re —14 0 0 14 
159 78 58 295 


Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
54 26 20 100 
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important. If we complete this form of comparison for the 
other commodities, we find the following indications of rela- 
tive importance of prices one year preceding, considering 
the influence of the price two years preceding as 100%; 
United States potatoes, 245; sweet potatoes, 365; cabbage, 
425; strawberries, 280; watermelons, 205; rye, 115; and hogs, 
120. In the case of cotton the influence of the price two 
years preceding is very small. The basis for these com- 
parisons is given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4. RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF PRICE ONE AND TWO YEARS PRECED- 
ING AND OF TREND FACTORS, AS PERCENTAGES OF THE (ARITH- 
METIC) TOTAL PRODUCTION CHANGES ESTIMATED FROM 
THESE FACTORS 


Percentage of total estimated change due to 
Price one year Price two years 
preceding preceding Trend factor 

Potatoes: Per cent Per cent Per cent 

54 26 20 

Michigan.......... 65 26 9 

United States....... 71 29 one 
Sweet potatoes......... 73 20 7 
81 19 — 
Strawberries........... 74 26 —_ 
Watermelons.......... 67 33 
eee 42 34 24 


1 Due to change in price of wheat from September to planting time. 


The facts presented thus far naturally call for a discussion 
of reasons for the similarities and differences in the nature 
of the farmer’s response. This paper, however, is purposely 
limited to a presentation of a few outstanding facts which 
may possibly serve, together with the few studies that have 
already been made in this field, as a first step beyond the 
theoretical discussions of elasticity of supply, or the farm- 
er’s response to price. This field of research is wide and in 
view of its importance should be approached from the local 
point of view as well as the national. Undoubtedly, for 
many commodities the nature of the farmer’s response in 
local areas will not be readily discovered or completely ex- 
plained unless other factors than the price received for recent 
crops are taken into account. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SOIL TYPE IN FARM ECONOMY 
I. G. Davis 


CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


American agricultural economists have, with few excep- 
tions, done little work on the question of the relation of 
the natural character of the land to farm economy; par- 
ticularly, the effect of soil differences within comparatively 
limited areas has been neglected. In the land utilization 
work carried on by the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
the natural character of the site has been taken into con- 
sideration to some extent and related to land use. In a 
few of the States the effect of soil type on land character, 
on input-output relations, on type of farming, and on farm 
organization is receiving attention. In New York State 
marked differences have been found in the financial returns 
to farmers on the Clyde and the Dunkirk sandy loam soils, 
land value and net financial returns proving higher on the 
Dunkirk soil. In Virginia a study of apple culture shows 
that slope and soil were significant in their influence on 
yield. In Pennsylvania, land utilization work in Tioga 
County is paying close attention to the effect of soil type, 
topography, and other site characters on land use. In West 
Virginia, a project including the relationships between soil 
type and topography and the organization and profitable- 
ness of farms is in progress. Both in New York and in 
West Virginia land utilization studies are being conducted 
in marginal agricultural regions, in which soil type and 
topography are receiving careful attention in respect to 
their relationship to use of the land. In Iowa, economic 
studies in agricultural geography and type of farming are 
giving consideration to land character. In Connecticut ma- 
jor consideration has been given for the past five years to 
the problem of the relation of soil type, topography, etc., 
to farm economy. In none of these studies, nor in the work 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, so far as I can 
ascertain, have any complete or final conclusions been 
reached, nor has the methodology of attack been standard- 
ized. 


This paper was read at the nineteenth annual meeting of the American Farm 


Economic Association, at Chicago, Ill., December, 1928. 
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The attitude of the States toward the importance of soil 
type, topography, etc., as determinants of types of farm- 
ing, farm organization, and financial status of the farmer, 
is interesting. In the Appalachian Highland, from Maine 
to Alabama, there is an active interest in this question and 
in the problem of perfecting methods for measuring the 
relationships involved. As representative of the attitude 
in these regions, I quote from economists in several States. 
(1) [These factors] ‘‘cannot be ignored in an intelligent 
farm organization study in the Eastern States.’’ (2) ‘‘The 
result of fifteen years’ study shows how overwhelmingly 
important the study of soil type is.’’ (3) ‘‘Our land utili- 
zation work in County will pay much closer attention 
to soil type, topography, and site, than any work we have 
yet done. We feel that it is absolutely important.’’ (4) 
‘‘We find that soil type has a pronounced influence on the 
type of farming even within a small geographical area, but 
it is a most difficult influence to measure statistically.’’ (5) 
‘‘Such studies, together with studies of prices, are a funda- 
mental basis for developing farm organization.’’ (6) ‘‘It 
appears that topography first, and soil-type second, are the 
most important factors in determining type of farming.’’ 

Beyond the Appalachians, except in three or four States, 
it is tacitly assumed that land conditions within rather ex- 
tensive areas are homogeneous, and that no necessity exists 
for taking into consideration variations in soil conditions 
within limited regions such as a township, county, or group 
of counties. Iowa has been doing work which assumes that 
minor variations in soil may be economically significant. 
Dr. C. L. Holmes, of Iowa, says, ‘‘I set out seven years 
ago, when I first came to the State, with the hypothesis 
that, while soil might be important, other things were more 
important. In our studies since then we have been forced 
more and more to regard soil and surface as the two out- 
standing factors in determining variations in cropping and 
livestock programs, within a limited area such as Iowa.”’ 
Utah indicates some work along these lines, and North Da- 
kota has given some consideration to soil type in type-of- 
farming studies. In general, however, the work and interest 
in this problem is confined at present to the Appalachian 
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Highland, with the exceptions noted above. But here and 
there in the Mississippi Valley, there are indications of a 
growing belief that the assumption that land conditions are 
homogeneous within extensive areas, or that the variations 
are negligible because dominated by other factors, needs 
verification. 

Since interest in the economic significance of the land 
in respect to land utilization and farm organization has 
arisen in the eastern highland of the United States, let us 
review the conditions which characterize that region with 
respect to this problem. There are three main sets of con- 
ditions. 

1. There is great diversity and variability in the physi- 
eal conditions of the land. In the town of Lebanon, Con- 
necticut, there are thirty-five different types of soil. We 
found variations in percentage in abruptness of change 
of slope from one part of the town to another. We found 
different degrees of stoniness. Each classification in soil 
is a complex of soil characters, such as color, texture, sur- 
face soil, subsoil, and substrata, and of other physical and 
chemical characteristics. The land is not laid out in any 
regular pattern, but variations occur in a most haphazard 
way. On one farm one condition may hold; on the next 
farm, another; or there may be several adjoining farms 
where physical conditions are quite similar. On the other 
hand, one farm or even one field may include several dif- 
ferent soil types. This situation is characteristic of the up- 
land regions of the eastern United States and of much of 
the lowland area. 

2. There is an equally great variation in the economic 
situation of land; that is, its situation with relation to 
cities, roads, and economic institutions. 

3. Farm enterprises typically represent combinations of 
other major uses with the various agricultural uses of land. 
For instance, on most farms, forestry, grazing, and so- 
ealled purely agricultural uses usually are combined, and 
the forest product is, in effect, or should be regarded as, 
a farm crop. To some extent all over the Eastern High- 
land, and frequently in the more remote sections, we find a 
purely forest utilization or a forestry-recreational utiliza- 
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tion of large areas of land. Recreational use and residen- 
tial use are combined with the other uses on numerous 
farms, and the values which arise out of these recreational 
and residential uses are important parts of the total value 
arising from the land. 

Production—whether it be of farm or of forest products, 
or of residential or recreational values—is, however, for the 
most part, carried on by entrepreneurs for profit. Excep- 
tions, such as municipal watersheds, State parks, town 
forests, ete., are familiar. 

As our agricultural industry now is organized, the ap- 
plication of farm economic research results to farms comes 
about directly only in the cases of the few farms having 
better managers. In the great majority of cases the ap- 
plication of both economic research results and of outlook 
conclusions occurs indirectly either as a result of press 
articles, through definite extension projects designed to 
bring management in line with sound economic policy, or 
by other indirect means. Extension programs, to achieve 
results with the rank and file of farmers, must be capable 
of being resolved into projects for the adoption of fairly 
simple practices or fairly simple and specific schemes of 
organization and management on specific classes or groups 
of farms. If our current research and service work in 
prices, and our agricultural forecasting and outlook work 
are to function, the results must be interpreted to farmers 
in the form of specific suggestions or recommendations as 
to the trend and character of the changes in practice, man- 
agement, and organization which these forecasts require on 
specific types of farms. So we need to recognize the modal 
—that is, the more common—types of farming and farm 
organization set-ups within a territory, and then be able 
to identify the conditions under which each modal type 
prevails. There undoubtedly are areas in which a particular 
modal type is characteristic of a particular geographic 
region or political unit. In the northeastern upland coun- 
try of the United States, however, three or four distinctly 
different types may occur within a mile, each type associ- 
ated with a different complex of physical or other natural 
background conditions. As we proceed, these types will 
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be found recurring, and frequently considerable areas will 
be found where, because of similarity in conditions, all the 
farms will be of the same type. A specific economic fore- 
cast may have a quite different significance for farm A 
than for the neighboring farm B, or for any of the farms 
in the village C, a mile and a half away. 

The land operator should, therefore, be able to identify 
his farm as one of a certain type, which may be different, 
because of environmental conditions, from the types of 
neighboring farms, before he applies extension recommen- 
dations for readjustment to changing economic conditions 
made for farms of that type. 

The problem, however, is not alone one of setting up a 
basis for keeping farm management policy in adjustment to 
price conditions on farms of known type. It is not alone 
a problem of farm management. Society is interested in 
the most effective utilization of its natural and human re- 
sources. Lowest social cost and highest productivity per 
unit of human effort are objectives to which we are giving 
and should give increasing attention. Political and social 
leaders gradually are becoming conscious of the existence 
of the problems of land utilization, and the burden is laid 
upon the economist, among others, of establishing a basis 
for the best solution of this problem before the need be- 
comes too insistent. 

The problem of land utilization has been defined’ in its 
applied phases as that of determining ‘‘primary uses of 
land as between farming and other possible uses, particu- 
larly forestry and grazing.’’ It also, according to the same 
authority, involves the ‘‘determination of the best utiliza- 
tion within a nation or region in respect to certain national 
or social objectives.’? The problem of the order of use 
is the dynamic phase of the problem. It is not enough, 
however, for practical purposes, that we answer the ques- 
tion of best use in terms of dairying or forestry. I shall 
not here enter into a discussion of what constitutes best 
use. The answer must be made in terms of the combination 
of enterprises, size of business, intensities of input appli- 
cations, etc., associated with a given environmental com- 


1L. C. Gray, Journal of Land and Public Utility Econ., April, 1925. 
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plex. If the given business is purely agricultural, then we 
shall say that the answer to the question of best use, if it 
is to be of practical value to the entrepreneur, must be made 
in terms of type of farming. Type of farming is somewhat 
analagous to the ‘‘plant society’’ in the botanical world. 
The problem is to determine the modal types of enterprise 
combination, ete., constituting type of farming, and the 
complex of conditions under which they exist, just as in 
the study of plant adaptations we determine first the 
natural associations of species and secondly the ecological 
factors governing their distribution. These two problems— 
the problem of land utilization, and the problem of type 
of farming—are parts of the same whole. The problem 
may be stated as follows: What modal patterns of use and 
economic organization are or should be associated with each 
important complex of site characters? To be of much value 
to the land operator, the question of land utilization must be 
answered in terms of an economic organization pattern; 
that is, for purely agricultural situations, in terms of type 
of farming. 

Under the conditions prevailing in the Eastern United 
States, types of farming should be classified, not according 
to the geographic regions into which they fall, but accord- 
ing to the site characters with which they are associated. 
This statement involves certain assumptions which we feel 
are justified, but which are not yet completely verified. 
These assumptions are: 1. Of the many and heterogeneous 
characteristics of the land—soil, geologic, and topographic 
characters—certain ones are economically significant; that 
is, are determinants of use or value. 2. These characters 
are associated in a number of environmental patterns to 
some one of which each of the cases, with few exceptions, 
will approximate. Charlton and similar soils, for instance, 
are found associated with gentle slopes over ridges, usually 
with good air drainage, and with certain other characters. 
3. Farms and other economic units, when described accord- 
ing to enterprise combination, size of business, etc., cluster 
more or less closely around certain modal economic pat- 
terns. If the utilization is purely agricultural, these may be 
called ‘‘Type of farming.’’ 4. These patterns can be as- 
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sociated with certain environmental patterns. How far 
these assumptions will hold true throughout the eastern 
United States we cannot assert definitely, but the results of 
our eastern highland studies, of our Connecticuit Valley to- 
bacco-region studies, and of the work we have done in com- 
paring soil and topographic maps with census data by 
townships, make us feel very optimistic about the possi- 
bility of their verification. 

To illustrate this idea of the economic pattern, let us as- 
sume that we already have completed a soil survey of an 
extensive area, New England, for instance. Let us assume 
the ideal, also, that we have an accurate aéroplane photo- 
graph and map, checked by adequate ground surveys, as 
a base for soil, topographic, geologic, land cover, road, and 
other maps. Let us suppose that the agronomic significance 
of the various soils has been determined. Let us also sup- 
pose that we know the climatic implications of the various 
site classes. In short, let us suppose that we already have 
completed the descriptive work of a physical nature de- 
sirable or necessary before starting the economic phases 
of land utilization. Let us suppose that from the physical 
standpoint there are found to be three or four predominant 
patterns, or complexes of physical conditions, of economic 
significance. Most of the area approximates some one of 
these patterns. They may seem inextricably mixed up, and 
the same pattern may occur again and again with the others 
intervening. Nevertheless they can be identified. Next it 
is found that particular modal economic patterns are as- 
sociated with each environmental pattern. Each pattern 
contains some forestry, some dairying, and each may in- 
clude poultry or potato culture. Certain patterns may in- 
clude orcharding. It is not enough to say ‘‘this is forest 
land;’’ ‘‘that is animal husbandry land.’’ If we are to say 
anything which will do these land operators any good, we 
must do more than tell them that they have forest and hay 
land, and can grow apples or keep hens if they wish; we 
must answer the question of best use in terms of the pattern 
of economic organization best adapted to their situation. 
We must tell them in what proportion of these enterprises 
and in what size of business they will best succeed, and we 
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must enable them to identify their situation as of a certain 
type. 

The questions of land utilization and the related questions 
of farm organization, like most other questions, if they are 
to be answered effectively, must be answered in terms of 
future policy. As demand, technology, relative prices, and 
other conditions change it becomes necessary to determine 
where contraction and expansion shall occur. Shall it occur 
on present farms? Where? Shall it be in the direction of 
more intensive utilization? Where? What economic pat- 
terns will prevail under the new situation, and with the new 
schedule of relative prices? 

Any scheme which provides for a continuous sound ad- 
justment of the economic organization of these enterprizes 
to change must be based on a knowledge of the following 
conditions. 1. The natural characteristics of the land it- 
self, which include the characteristics of the soil, climate, 
and topography, the wild land cover, and weeds, animal 
parasites, and plant and animal diseases usually present. 
The physical characteristics are relatively or absolutely 
permanent, and for the most part may be measured once 
for all. The measurement of these characters is basic to 
any research. 2. Relative prices of commodities, which are 
the result of a number of factors such as population, state 
of demand, methods of production, character of areas of 
production accessible to markets, freight rates, transporta- 
tion technology, ete. These factors are in constant flux, 
but the solution of the problem of best future use for a 
period of years demands that the trends of the more im- 
portant be measured, and that a basis of forecasting be 
set up. 3. Economic and social environment which includes 
among other things, the state of production technology, 
location of the area with relation to economic and other 
social agencies and institutions, and character of the popu- 
lation with relation to production. 

We shall now turn to a consideration of a few of the prob- 
lems involved in measuring the relation of the natural char- 
acter of the land to farm economy. The discussion of these 
problems is based largely on our own experience in Con- 
necticut since 1922. 
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One need of the economist in studying the effect of the 
physical environment on economic organization and ef- 
fectiveness is the comprehension of the whole physical en- 
vironment within one scheme of classification. He needs a 
classification of land rather than of soils, topography, or 
length of growing season, ete. Lacking such a classification 
one of the first problems which }resents itself is that of 
determining the association of soil type, topography, length 
of the growing season, and degree of stoniness. We have as 
yet devised no systematic method of determining these 
relationships. By very careful and detailed inspection 
of the various maps, by superimposing them on trans- 
lucent paper, and by careful personal observations on 
the spot, we came to the conclusion that certain soil 
types generally were associated with certain degrees 
and kinds of slope and with certain conditions of abrupt- 
ness of change of slope. Taking these observations into 
consideration we were able, in cooperation with the soil ex- 
perts, to make groupings of allied soil series which repre- 
sented in a rough way a land classification by natural char- 
acteristics. Here is a problem for the geographer, the 
agronomist, or some other natural scientist, the solution of 
which in a systematic way would contribute much, I believe, 
to land utilization work. 

Another question, the answer to which we had to some 
extent to find our own way, was what degree of minuteness 
of soil differences and other natural differences we should 
recognize in attempting to determine the economic signi- 
ficance of soil type. Manifestly in a township with two 
hundred farms and thirty-five soil types, it is impossible to 
set up a main classification for each soil type, and then to 
sub-classify by topography or some other character. This 
would be impractical even with a much larger number of 
cases. It is rendered impracticable further by the fact that 
on every farm at least two or three soil types are found. 
The method of attack was again one of careful map 
inspection. When the results of our economic surveys 
had been computed, numerous relationships and factors 
were mapped. Finally we made groupings of the various 
soil series with their types into four major groups or sub- 
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areas, which seemed to show significant economic differ- 
ences and then proceeded to verify statistically the assump- 
tion that this grouping was a proper one. The question of 
what constitutes significant economic differences in soils is 
an interesting one. Differences, which to the agronomist 
appear important, may prove from the economic stand- 
point to be unimportant, and differences which may seem 
relatively minor to the agronomist may prove most signifi- 
cant to the economist. The status of technology, such as the 
method of plowing or the kind and size of tools used in 
cultural operations, may make the best lands of one genera- 
tion the poorer lands of the next. Many of the so-called 
poor lands of New England possess soil which, if operated 
without regard to labor cost, would be much more produc- 
tive than many so-called better lands. We have found that 
certain soil differences so obscure as to have been over- 
looked by previous soil surveys were the physical differ- 
ences which at the time of our study proved to be most 
significant. 

The problem of finding the proper method of associating 
the characteristics of the soil and the other physical condi- 
tions of the land with the economic conditions is important. 
In our first study, in Lebanon township, the method em- 
ployed was to divide the town into sub-regions, including 
in each sub-region those areas which were predominantly 
of certain related soil series. These sub-regions were de- 
termined, as noted above, after careful mapping of various 
economic factors computed froin the business survey rec- 
ords of the different farms. The farms then were sorted 
by sub-regions each farm being assumed to lie in the sub- 
region in which its buildings were located. This method 
gave us results of considerable significance. Comparing 
the two more important of these sub-regions, a most signifi- 
cant change in type of farming was occurring in one, while 
the other region was adhering to the type of farming which 
had prevailed ten years before. The following differences 
appeared between the two soil groups which we named 
Charlton and Gloucester from the predominant series in 
each group: 

The Charlton soils had more native farmers than the 
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Gloucester soils; a larger proportion of crop land; more 
cows per acre of crops and pasture, more of their receipts 
from the dairy enterprise; but less from poultry and out- 
side, or non-farm, sources; 25 per cent larger milk yields 
per cow (amounting to 1,000 pounds of milk per cow per 
year); less feed purchased per cow, and markedly higher 
labor income per farmer. We found no significant differ- 
ences in crop yields. 

While these results were important and represented sub- 
stantial progress, nevertheless the method was demon- 
strably crude and inadequate. The complete effect of the 
land character on farm economy was obscured by two con- 
ditions: 1. Within a particular sub-region, the Charlton 
for instance, there was much land of other classes. 2. The 
method of locating farms according to the location of the 
farm buildings introduced a very considerable element of 
error. Check-ups in a considerable number of cases also 
demonstrated that farmers’ estimates of the size of fields 
and of the area planted to crops were on the whole so in- 
accurate as to be of little value. This impaired the data 
as to crop yields per acre, and gave no dependable index of 
the first resultant of soil type, namely, quantity and quality 
of yields at given inputs. 

Our second unit of study was of a reconnaissance nature, 
designed like the first to develop methodology and explore 
the possibilities of the field. It covered a cross section of 
the Connecticut River Valley from the eastern to the west- 
ern highland in five townships—Suffield, Windsor Locks, 
Enfield, East Windsor, and Ellington. This area was se- 
lected because of its situation midway between the cities of 
Springfield and Hartford, so that urban economic influences 
would be felt as little as in any area we could select. To 
limit the scope of the study, only family farms producing 
tobacco were included. There were few non-tobacco farms. 
An extensive acreage of corporation tobacco-farm land was 
not considered. Approximately 450 tobacco farms were in- 
cluded. 

In this study the method of grouping into sub-regions was 
abandoned because of weaknesses noted above. Instead, 
farms have been classified according to the soil type pre- 
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dominant on the tillage land of the farm. This was deter- 
mined by locating approximately the farm on a detailed 
soil map made for this study by our cooperators, the Soils 
Department of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station.” No grouping of soil types will be made until the 
association of the economic characteristics of the farms 
with the characteristics of the soils has been studied in 
some detail. There are about a dozen important soil types 
in this area and preliminary results make it seem probable 
that in this area the ‘‘type’’ characters are more important 
economically at the present time than the ‘‘series’’ char- 
acter. Results show that ‘‘soil type seems to affect the type 
of farm organization and the quality and yield of tobacco 
on the farms, and to a certain extent the cost of production, 
although this latter probably is influenced to a greater ex- 
tent by the type of organization and thus indirectly by soil 
type, than it is affected by soil type directly.’ It is ob- 
vious that the weaknesses of the method of associating soil 
characters with the results of former economic studies 
which were employed in the Lebanon study were corrected 
only partially in the Connecticut Valley study. The means 
employed in the latter study did not take into consideration 
the effect of soil variations within the farm unit itself. In 
this study fields were not measured as a basis for studying 
the relation of the soil to inputs and yields. 

The next unit of study, now in its second year, was de- 
signed to correct these two weaknesses. It also attempts 
to determine to what extent the results found in the Leb- 
anon study are applicable to the entire eastern upland of 
the state, and to determine the possibility of associating 
type of farming and optimum farm organization for the 
type with certain natural characters of the land. This unit 
of study is divided into two parts: (1) a detailed study of 
representative farms, and (2) type of farming studies in 
the same areas. 

Farms have been selected first by choosing 10 towns 
which by inspection of township census data and general 


2To M. F. Morgan, head of the Soils Department, we are deeply indebted in 
numerous ways. 
; $C. I. Hendrickson, Proceedings of the New England Conference on Land Utiliza- 
tion, New England Research Council, Boston, Mass., Dec., 1928, 
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observations are deemed representative of the eastern up- 
land. The study is limited to farms possessing five or more 
dairy animals. In each town chosen, the names of all farms 
fulfilling this requirement were placed in a box and 20 were 
selected at random. Ten additional were selected as alter- 
nates for any of the original 20 who refused to cooperate. 
Each farm is mapped in detail. All permanent fences 
bounding lots are mapped, as well as the boundaries of each 
crop. On all tillage land, slope is noted. The grade of 
pasture on each lot is noted, and the grade of forest growth 
is indicated by appropriate symbols. Each field map is 
copied and blue-printed, the cooperating farmer receiving 
a blue-print. The soils man also receives a blue-print, 
which he uses as a base for a detailed soil survey of the 
farm. 

In the farm economic survey, data are obtained as to 
yields on particular fields and lots, and as to certain inputs 
on these lots. In general the survey includes detailed re- 
ceipts, expenditures, inventories, and other data necessary 
for making a financial recapitulation of the annual farm 
business, and special schedules on the cost of hay produc- 
tion, feed costs, and pasture yields. All cooperators will 
be visited biennially, and those who keep accounts, more 
often. The project will continue for five years at least, and 
the effect of changes in farm organization made by various 
cooperators will be observed most carefully. 

This study we hope will make available facts as to out- 
puts on the various soils at various rates and combinations 
of inputs. It should make available more definite informa- 
tion than we now possess as to the relationships of land 
characters to type of farming, milk production per cow, the 
cost of production of milk, ete. We hope that it will give 
us a basis for projecting more profitable enterprise com- 
binations or intensities of operation under present condi- 
tions, or in adjustment to price or technological change. In 
short, it is hoped that it will reveal approximately the op- 
timum farm organization for each of several types of farm- 
ing found on the several environmental patterns, and give 
some basis for adjustment to relative price and technologi- 
cal changes. 
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Two methods of associating land characters with farm 
economic facts hitherto have been employed in other states. 
These are: (1) division into sub-regions somewhat after the 
manner employed in Lebanon township and described above, 
and (2) the method of plotting the farm on the soil map 
and then classifying the farm as to soil according to its 
predominant soil type. This was the method used in our 
Connecticut Valley study. In our Connecticut Eastern 
Highland study now under way, a third method is being 
employed. It consists of mapping farms in detail as to 
land character, of using the farm rather than the area as a 
unit, and of using farms as representative of different sets 
of conditions by employing a method of random sampling. 
This method is new so far as I know, and we have no results 
as yet from its use. It has been developed in its details 
by my colleague, Mr. C. I. Hendrickson, of the Agricultural 
Economics Department at Connecticut, following a discus- 
sion of certain suggestions as to method which had been 
made by Dr. O. E. Baker. 

The second phase of this Eastern Highland project is a 
type of farming study, or more properly, an economic pat- 
tern study, since many of the units studied will not be ex- 
clusively, and some not predominantly, agricultural. Let us 
suppose we succeed in determining the best type of or- 
ganization for certain types of farming. If the facts and 
principles determined are to be applied by farmers in gen- 
eral, then there must be a means of identifying the farms 
to which a particular set of recommendations is applicable. 
So we ask the following questions: 1. Assuming that the 
type for which best organization at a certain time has been 
determined is modal, how closely do farms cluster about 
the mode? 2. Are the modal groups, or types, definitely 
associated with particular soils or other site characters? 
To answer these questions we must study the modal cluster- 
ing of large numbers of farm organization patterns and re- 
late them to the characters of their sites. This involves 
the problem of finding the best statistical representation of 
farm type. If the answer to these two questions proves to 
be an affirmative one, the path which research must travel 
should not be difficult. If, however, the answer, particularly 
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to the first question, is negative, then the problem would 
seem to be particularly perplexing. 

Another method of measuring the relationship between 
the natural character of the site and farm economy which 
has been suggested, is to relate township census averages 
and factors computed from them to the natural conditions 
of the land. It has been suggested that when studies are 
made by States, soil type appears to have little influence; 
when made by counties, the influence of soil type appears 
more definitely ; and when the data are displayed by town- 
ships, the full influence of soil type comes out. For the 
Kastern Highland of the United States this statement is an 
exaggeration. Undoubtedly the influence of local varia- 
tions in soil type appear more definitely as we subdivide our 
areas. The township, however, is not a sufficiently small 
area to give us a full measure of the effect of soil type. 

Within the New England States many of the census data 
have been mapped by townships and in comparisons made 
with generalized soil maps, very striking relationships ap- 
pear, some of which have not been appreciated previously. 
By measuring the percentage of certain soils or groups of 
soils in townships, and correlating these percentages with 
such factors as yield of hay per acre, milk production per 
cow, man work units per farm, land value, etc., many inter- 
esting results undoubtedly can be obtained. It is possible 
that by the use of more refined correlation methods, com- 
bined with proper logical procedure, certain cause-and-ef- 
fect relationships could be determined approximately in a 
quantitative way. The results of simple correlation work, 
as well as the tentative conclusions arising from map com- 
parisons, constitute a valuable source of hypotheses on 
which to build research. Results of this kind, however, may 
not by themselves be expected to constitute a satisfactory 
basis for determining types of farming or setting up sys- 
tems of farm organization for a given situation. They 
are an exceedingly valuable diagnostic and exploratory tool, 
and can be used to reveal the probable existence of import- 
ant economic relationships. 

Were adequate and sufficiently detailed data available, 
no method of attack on the question of the economic signifi- 
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cance of physical conditions of the land would be likely 
to be more fruitful than the historical. To trace the ex- 
pansion and contraction of crop acreages, livestock enter- 
prises, and farm-organization types in detail under condi- 
tions of changing prices and technologies would lead, one 
may reasonably expect, to valuable bases of forecasting 
subsequent changes. The writer believes that by main- 
taining continuous contacts with farms representative of 
the types of farming found associated with various sets of 
site characters, historical type of farming and land-use 
series could be set up, which might be expected to prove 
most valuable bases of forecasting land use. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to emphasize and repeat 
what has been implied throughout this paper, namely that 
some method eventually must prevail by which outlook facts, 
farm economies research results, and sound intelligent busi- 
ness management are applied to farms in general. Whether 
this will come about through a much greater development 
of the extension organization, through chain farming, 
through cooperatively employed management experts, or by 
other means, is not clear and is not our concern. However, 
it may come about, the following steps are involved in the 
process: 

1. Determination of the modal types of farming associ- 
ated with each main set of site characters, among which 
soil-type and topography occupy an important place. 

2. Determination of outputs at various combinations and 
intensities of inputs for the different soils, topographies, 
ete. 

3. Identification of the type, or types, to which each 
farm adheres. 

4. Interpretation of outlook data, research results, ete., 
into projected farm organization plans and management 
policies for each type of farming. 

5. Application of these organization plans and manage- 
ment policies to the farm of which each type is character- 
istic. 


PROBLEMS IN DETERMINING THE ECONOMIC 
FEASIBILTY OF FOREST USE 


W. N. SparHawk 
UNITED STATES ForEST SERVICE 


Timber-growing is just beginning to be generally recog- 
nized in this country as a definite, legitimate form of land 
use. Although a large proportion of our land was, and 
much of it is yet covered with forest, very little of this 
forest is in any way the result of human effort or even 
intent. As there has always been enough wild forest to 
supply current needs, the necessity for actually using land 
to grow more forests has not seemed particularly pressing. 
Until rather recently the idea was general—even among 
the owners of forest land—that to use land meant to farm 
it or to raise livestock on it. The forest was not a crop but 
an obstacle to be removed before the land could be used. 
It was believed that our rapidly growing population would 
require more and more agricultural land, and that the in- 
creasing pressure for land would result, at no distant date, 
in the utilization, for crops or for pasture, of practically 
all the land that was not too rough or sterile. Swamps 
would be drained, arid lands would be irrigated, and except 
for scattered woodlots, forests would be crowded back to 
the hills and mountains. 

The few who ventured to propose that large areas of 
land should be kept in forest were regarded by the forest 
land owners and by a large proportion of the general public 
as hare-brained fanatics and faddists, seeking to lock up 
our land resources. State and national forestry programs 
were opposed, successfully in some instances, on the ground 
that they would block development through withdrawing 
land that soon would be needed by settlers. Even the 
foresters were influenced by the same idea, and accepted 
the theory that forestry is a very low if not the lowest form 
of land use. Thus arose the concept of ‘‘absolute forest 
soil’’—the residual land after every other form of use has 
taken its pick—and the so-called ‘‘worst-first’’ theory that 
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forestry should start on the poorest and least productive 
land. 

For good land, favorably situated, such as much of the 
level or rolling hardwood land of the Ohio Valley region, 
agriculture was undoubtedly a higher use than forestry. 
For large areas of other land, however, even though farm- 
ing was moderately profitable for a time, agriculture was 
the lower use. To say that the higher use is necessarily 
the one that pays best under the economic conditions pre- 
vailing at a given time is to take a narrow view, and one 
that ignores the public interests. Economic conditions, and 
even the physical characteristics of the land, are constantly 
changing. Agriculture may be profitable for a short term 
of years, but later the soil may deteriorate or methods may 
change so that the land can no longer be worked at a profit. 
As a result, the net return over a long period may be far 
below what it would have been if the forest had never been 
cleared away. Moreover, the ill-advised, brief cultivation 
of the land may result in erosion of the fertile top-soil, 
filling of streams with silt, and serious flood damage to 
property farther down. Agricultural use of large areas of 
hill land in the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
and their tributaries, as well as elsewhere, has had just 
these results. In the long view, it was not the highest use 
of the land. 

Now the situation is radically different from that of a 
few years ago. The pressure for more farm land has re- 
laxed, and the realization is growing that we can have, and 
perhaps already have, too much land under cultivation to 
supply our present needs. Meanwhile the cutting of our 
virgin forests has continued with little sign of slackening, 
and the area of idle cut-over land has grown until it has 
become a serious burden to its owners and to the public. 
The public and even the lumbermen themselves are coming 
to realize that the virgin timber will not last forever, but 
that we shall continue to need wood as well as food, and 
that just as good silk stockings can be made from spruce 
trees as from cotton fibre. Some of the same lumbermen 
who a few years ago scoffed at the idea of growing timber 
as a private enterprise now take the lead in growing it. 
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Foresters, for a long time more or less resigned to taking 
the leavings that the agriculturists did not want—the 
‘fabsolute forest soil,’’—have naturally welcomed the re- 
cent trends and have been inclined to take on all the land 
that may be available. They, as well as many others, 
assume that all land not needed for crops or for pasture 
(except, of course, deserts and other land on which trees 
will not grow) is ipso facto forest land, and that it should 
forthwith be put into forest. Now the question arises— 
May we be making the same mistake in regard to forest 
use that we formerly did regarding agricultural use? May 
we not have too much land for forestry, and is not much of 
it submarginal for forests, just as much of the land that 
has been farmed is submarginal for agriculture? Is is not 
possible that no use at all is an even higher use, that is, 
a more profitable use than forestry? Until recently, most 
lumbermen have maintained that this is true of all forest 
land. From the short-time, individual economic point of 
view they were largely right, as long as huge stores of 
virgin timber were readily available for all parts of the 
country at low cost. 

Foresters, on the other hand, do not expect to foot the 
bills, and the crop takes so long to mature that they as 
individuals are not likely to be called to account for their 
optimism. Consequently, they have been inclined cheer- 
fully to ignore the question of whether forestry will pay. 
If the prospect of financial profit is not sufficient to induce 
private owners to grow forests on their land, why then 
the Government or the States or other public agencies 
should do it. Offhand, this sounds like a very illogical and 
uneconomic proposition. Probably no one would seriously 
propose that the Government undertake to farm the poor 
land which private owners can not cultivate profitably. 
Such a scheme would not be likely to improve the agri- 
cultural situation. Is forestry so different from agriculture 
that public intervention in the use of forest land may be 
justified ? 

Forest utilization is peculiar and distinct from agri- 
culture in several respects: 

1. Unless the natural forest is deliberately destroyed, 
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most of the land will remain in forest without intentional 
use. Mere cutting of the timber seldom prevents the forest 
from renewing itself. 

2. Even with the intentional, active practice of forestry, 
nature does most of the work and the labor cost is relatively 
small. 

3. The time element is a preponderant factor in 
forestry. A process of trial and error in forestry utiliza- 
tion is far more costly and far less likely to be effective 
than in agriculture, because in forestry the errors are cumu- 
lative over many years before they can be recognized and 
corrected. It is necessary to start growing timber fifty 
to a hundred years or more in advance of the demand, and 
both the supply that may result and the demand that may 
arise will be determined by events during several genera- 
tions ahead. If the supply and demand relation were im- 
mediate or nearly so, as with agriculture, we might pre- 
sume that timber prices would automatically regulate the 
quantity grown and that the poorest land on which timber 
could be grown profitably at any given time would be so 
utilized. With a fifty to one-hundred-year crop we can not 
make any such assumption. 

4. Farm land is mostly owned in small tracts by indi- 
viduals who acquired it for the purpose of using it, and the 
owners or their tenants live on or near the land. Well over 
half of our forest land, on the other hand, is owned in tracts 
of considerable size, by corporations, or industrial concerns, 
or by State and Federal Governments. Most of these 
corporate and industrial owners, as well as the individual 
owners of many smaller tracts, acquired the land for the 
timber that was already on it and not with any intention 
of using the land for growing more timber or for any other 
purpose. Few owners of forest land, except for farm wood 
lots, live on or near their land. For timber-growing on a 
commercial scale fairly large tracts under one management 
are almost essential. 

5. Forestry seeks to accomplish multiple objectives. The 
production of timber for profit is not the only, nor neces- 
sarily the principal, objective. Others, such as regulation 
of stream-flow, prevention of erosion, preservation of wild 
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life and recreational values, and stabilization of industries 
and communities may be fully as important. A private 
owner may be interested only in growing timber, but the 
use of his land must be influenced by the public interest in 
the other objectives. 

6. Unlike agriculture, forestry is recognized in all parts 
of the world as a legitimate public enterprise. Moreover, 
it is usually conceded that public forestry does not neces- 
sarily have to pay in dollars and cents. The intangible 
public benefits outweigh purely financial considerations. In 
Saxony, for instance, costs of forest planting on State 
forests averaged $76 an acre last year, which is several 
times as much as a private owner could spend with any 
expectation of profit. 

It is evident that the problem of economic feasibility of 
forest use has two distinct phases: private forestry and 
public forestry. From either standpoint, it is doubtless true 
that forest use can not be considered economically justi- 
fiable unless the benefits exceed the costs. From the public 
standpoint, these benefits will include the intangibles that 
can not be measured in dollars and cents, and the public 
may be justified in undertaking forestry just as it supports 
museums, art galleries, parks and recreation facilities, or 
provides for the national defense, without regard to 
financial profit. From the individual private standpoint the 
principal or only objective is the profitable production of 
forest crops. In a great many instances, however, impor- 
tant benefits may accrue to others than the owner. The 
prospect of profit to the individual owner may determine 
how far he can go in utilizing his land, but should not alone 
decide the feasibility of forest use. The public benefits 
expected from such use will often justify public participa- 
tion in meeting the costs of the enterprise, even though the 
financial return may all accrue to the private owner. 

Forestry is feasible for the private owner if it will pay. 
To determine whether or not it will pay is a complex prob- 
lem involving the prediction of costs and returns over a 
long term of years. Long-time costs and returns can not be 
estimated safely on the basis of either past experience or 
present conditions. Two of the principal costs of forestry, 
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and under present conditions the most difficult to predict 
for a long time ahead, are taxes and protection costs. Even 
if he spends nothing for forestry but leaves timber-growing 
entirely to nature, our present tax system requires that the 
private owner pay taxes. In order to remove some of the 
uncertainty as to the amount of taxes during at least a 
portion of the period while timber is growing, a few States 
have attempted to establish a fixed rate of taxes on forest 
property complying with prescribed conditions. In most 
States, however, about the only safe guess as to the amount 
of future taxes is that they will continue to increase until 
the tax system is changed. To be reasonably sure of even 
a wild crop of timber, it will be necessary to protect the 
forest against fire, insects, disease, and storms. The cost 
of such protection will depend on many meteorological, 
biological, and human factors that can not be predicted for 
long periods. Although forestry for many owners so far 
has meant little beyond continuing to own the land and give 
it a certain amount of fire protection, this at the best is 
only passive utilization. Real forestry use involves more, 
including such planting, thinning, and other cultural opera- 
tions as may be necessary to maintain the forest in a state 
of maximum productivity. As yet we have a very meager 
basis for estimating the costs of such operations. 

Returns from forestry depend upon the quantity and 
quality of timber and other materials that are produced, 
and on the values of such material at the time they are 
harvested. It is possible to estimate yields with some 
assurance for a few years ahead, but for long periods such 
estimates can be only guesses. Yields are influenced not 
only by known and measurable factors of site, but also by 
methods of treatment and by all sorts of accidents that can 
not be predicted. 

Future values are no easier to predict than future yields. 
It is frequently assumed, particularly by foresters, that 
prices of forest products will continue to rise in the future, 
just as they have in the past in many parts of the country. 
Such an increase, if it could be counted on, would be very 
helpful to private timber-growers. Up to now lumber 
prices even in timber-growing countries like Germany have 
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been fixed largely by the costs of harvesting, manufactur- 
ing, and transporting virgin timber of little or no value on 
the stump. As it became necessary to go farther for enough 
timber to supply the demand, or to cut timber that cost 
more to log and saw into lumber, lumber prices rose and 
with them the stumpage value of nearby, accessible timber. 
As long as cheap virgin timber is available anywhere in the 
world, the cost of getting it will tend to set the maximum 
price for stumpage in those regions which consume more 
timber than they produce. But there will be a still further 
check on rising values, namely, decreasing consumption of 
timber. As prices rise, consumers will tend either to do 
with less or to use substitutes of relatively lower price. 
This tendency is already evident. 

Stumpage values in consuming regions, that is, those 
which consume more timber than they produce, will prob- 
ably rise gradually until they are sufficient to cover the cost 
of growing timber on favorable sites within those regions, 
unless this should be higher than the cost of growing and 
transporting timber from some other region. Stumpage 
values in regions which produce more timber than they con- 
sume will be somewhat lower. The cost of growing timber 
there also may be lower. If interest at commercial rates 
on the value of the forest capital is included in the cost, 
average stumpage values probably will never quite equal 
the average cost of growing the timber that is consumed. 
Many individual owners who sell timber that was grown 
largely at the expense of their ancestors will be satisfied 
with prices below the costs of production, even if these are 
known. Moreover, if a large volume of timber grown in 
public forests should be sold with little regard to cost, 
this would tend to keep prices down. 

It is evident that we can not say for sure whether 
forestry on any given land will pay private owners in the 
long run. It would be just as futile to attempt a similar 
prediction for agriculture during the next hundred years. 
It is possible, however, to estimate the prospects with a 
reasonable degree of assurance for perhaps twenty or 
thirty years ahead. One thing, at least, is certain. The 
‘‘worst first’’ theory is not sound for private forestry. As 
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a private enterprise, timber should be grown where it can 
be grown most cheaply in comparison with the price that it 
will bring. The closer the forest to the point of consumption, 
the larger will be the timber-grower’s share in the price 
of forest products. Forests should even be grown on fertile, 
arable land if there is more such land than will pay better 
if farmed. The best timber in the original forests grew, 
not on the poorest soil, but on the best. It is reasonable 
to believe that the most profitable forests of the future will 
be on the best available soils. 

The economic feasibility of private forestry may be in- 
fluenced favorably by the action of public agencies in re- 
ducing costs through tax concessions or cheap credits and 
in sharing the costs through such measures as protection 
against fire and insects, furnishing plants at low prices, 
and assistance in technical management. It may be in- 
fluenced either favorably or unfavorably by the policy of 
public forestry, depending on whether the public undertakes 
forestry as a supplement to private enterprise or in com- 
petition with it. 

If timber production were the only objective, the ‘‘worst- 
first’’ theory of land utilization would be as irrational for 
public forestry as it is for private forestry. But financial 
profit is not the only, nor even the principal objective of 
public forestry. Forestry for revenue only is not com- 
patible with our traditional or present theories as to the 
legitimate sphere of governmental activity. Other object- 
ives, such as conservation and regulation of water supplies, 
prevention of erosion, preservation of recreational and 
esthetic values, and stabilization of industries and com- 
munities through full utilization of our land resources, are 
of primary importance from the public standpoint. It is 
because these public objectives are not likely to be attained 
under private ownership and management of part of our 
forest lands that public forestry is necessary at all. 

If governmental forestry undertakings set up maximum 
timber production and maximum profits as their goal, they 
will logically enter into competition with private industry 
for the better forest soils, on which alone private forestry 
is economically feasible. Moreover, unless sold for con- 
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siderably more than the cost of growing it, large supplies 
of public timber grown at minimum cost on the better lands 
would tend to keep prices so low as to make all private 
forestry unprofitable. The prospect of an increase in tim- 
ber values is one of the principal arguments usually ad- 
vanced in favor of private timber growing. If public agen- 
cies should engage in forestry with the avowed purpose of 
providing abundant supplies at low prices, this argument 
would lose its force. On the other hand, public timber 
grown on the poorer or more remote lands and sold for not 
less than private owners can grow timber on good land 
would serve as a check on exorbitant prices without dis- 
couraging private forestry. Public forestry on a purely 
competitive commercial basis would probably result in the 
public having to undertake the whole job. 

If private forestry is to be economically feasible on any 
considerable portion of our forest land, public forestry 
should supplement private enterprise and not compete with 
it. The public should take principally the land that private 
owners can not use under the economic conditions existing 
now or likely to exist in the next few decades. It should 
take also the critical areas on which the commercial ob- 
jective of timber production must be subordinated to the 
non-commercial objectives, such as watershed protection 
and public recreation. 

Lying between the good land upon which private forestry 
is now feasible and the poor land upon which it may never 
be feasible is a large twilight zone of land that will gradu- 
ally be utilized by private owners as conditions become 
more favorable. This land should remain in private owner- 
ship, even though it may not be actively utilized for the 
present. From the private standpoint, it should be kept 
in such condition as to be capable of early forest utilization, 
whenever the economic situation allows without a long and 
costly waiting period. Through devastation by fire or 
through other forms of abuse that have impoverished the 
soil or prevented re-stocking with desirable young timber, 
large areas of good forest land have already been rendered 
incapable of economic utilization by private owners. The 
reforestation and utilization of this land will have to be 
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undertaken sooner or later by public agencies. It is con- 
trary to public interest for this area to be increased through 
further misuse. For this reason, and because of the im- 
portant public benefits involved, the public must insist that 
a continuous forest cover be maintained on privately-owned 
forest land, and must help the owners to maintain it. 

This paper has attempted to outline in general terms 
some aspects of the problem of forestry utilization of land, 
and some of the principles to be considered in planning 
such utilization. In conclusion, I point out briefly a few 
of the lines of economic research that must be undertaken 
before we can make very definite State, regional, or nation- 
wide plans for forest use. 

1. Comparatively little is known in this country regard- 
ing the costs of forestry. There is need for a series of 
studies of the factors affecting the costs of forestry under- 
takings in various regions, for various kinds of forest, and 
with various objectives and methods of management. 

2. Our present knowledge of yields of various types of 
forest under given sets of conditions is fragmentary. We 
need to know a great deal more about both the quantity and 
the quality of materials that can be expected with various 
methods of management. 

3. Before we can predict the returns to be expected 
from forestry use, we must know more about the trends in 
consumption of timber and other forest products, and the 
influence of various factors upon the prices that the con- 
sumers will pay and that the growers will receive. 

4. The National situation will influence very materially 
the forestry programs that should be adopted within indi- 
vidual regions. Fundamentally important as a basis for 
sound local and National policies is a nation-wide survey 
of our existing and potential forest resources, and of our 
present and probable future forest requirements. 


THE COMMUNITY AS A FACTOR IN CLASSIFYING 
LAND FOR AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTRY 
UTILIZATION IN THE WEST VIRGINIA 
APPALACHIANS 


A. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


There is a great deal of uncertainty among the people of 
the more rugged sections of West Virginia as to the future 
possibilities of farming in these areas. An effort has been 
made to remove this uncertainty by an economic classifica- 
tion of the land. Some of the land, no doubt, has agricul- 
tural possibilities, but other land already cleared and in 
farms should certainly be allowed to grow up to timber. 
The West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, in 
cooperation with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has conducted a farm survey of this area and has 
obtained data on farm incomes on the various grades of 
land. 

As supplementary to the data on incomes of individual 
farms,’ it was found that information concerning the com- 
munities as economic units rounded out the data which were 
needed for setting aside certain areas as having agricultural 
possibilities and other areas as having no agricultural possi- 
bilities under present and prospective economic conditions. 
The cost of schools and roads was considered excessive per 
farm. These latter areas showed the inability of the com- 
munity to support schools and roads, except through State 
aid and heavy taxes on the land. This was often the decid- 
ing factor in placing the community in the area designated 
as nonagricultural. 

In certain areas soil type and topography were favorable 
for agriculture but there was not enough good farm land to 
support communities of normal size. The cost of the roads 
and schools was so high per occupied farm that it would be 
cheaper for the county and State to buy the farms and 
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1 Data on incomes of individual farmers are given in an_article in this issue of the 
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eliminate the needs for schools and roads. Other areas had, 
however, favorable soil and topographical conditions in 
rather extensive areas and were classed as agricultural 
areas. 

The first step in the study of communities was to locate 
each farm on a soil and topographic map. The district as- 
sessors assisted with this. Sixteen hundred eighty-nine 
farms were definitely located in Nicholas County, and 1,013 
farms were located in Webster County. 

The density of farms in both counties varied with soil 
and topographic conditions. Nine hundred forty-two or 35 
per cent of all farms of the area were found on soils de- 
signated as nonagricultural. These soils occupy 881 square 
miles or 73 per cent of the area, and averaged 1.07 farms 
per square mile. In contrast, the agricultural soils con- 
tained 1,714 farms or 65 per cent of all farms in the area 
and averaged 5.3 farms per square mile. It can be under 
stood that the sparseness of farms on the nonagricultural 
soils made the costs of roads and schools disproportionately 
high, as compared with the agricultural soils. 

As a further analysis of communities, farms were classi- 
fied into six grades according to independence as farm units. 
Tables 1 and 2 give these grades by soil classifications and 
by districts.2, Table 1 shows that Grades A and B which 
may be called independent farm units, numbered 729, or 
42.5 per cent, of the farms on the agricultural soils, while 
the same grades numbered only 237, or 25.2 per cent, of the 
farms on the nonagricultural soils. The number of Grade 
C and E farms, which are mainly country residences with 
some farming done by family labor, was relatively greater 
on the nonagricultural soils being 56.6 per cent of the farms 
on these soils, while on the agricultural soils they were but 
39.8 per cent. These figures indicate the relative unprofit- 
ableness of farms on nonagricultural soils and the greater 
dependence upon income from outside labor. Grade D, the 
farms used in connection with some other farm, are found 
in greatest numbers on agricultural soils. Abandoned 
farms, Grade H, do not differ as much in percentages of the 


2In West Virginia the counties are subdivided into ‘Magisterial Districts’ which 
correspond to the townships of the Northern States. 
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TABLE 1. FREQUENCIES OF FARMS WITH RESPECT TO SOIL CLASSES 
AND TO INDEPENDENCE AS FARM UNITS, NICHOLAS AND WEBSTER 
COUNTIES 1927 AND 1928! 


Soil Group 


Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 


A—Farm gives exclusive employment to operator 

B—Farm operated all year, but operator works out winters. 
C—Farm operated largely by family labor. 

D—Farm used in connection with nearby farm. 

E—Farm used for garden and residence. 

F—Abandoned. 


1 Small acreages which are used for residences and garden and which have never been a complete 
operating farm unit are excluded in this classification, while abandoned farm units are included. 
The 1925 census counted 2,639 farms in the two counties. 

2 Forty-six farms were not located as to soil types and are omitted in this table, but these 
46 farms are included in Table 2. 


total farms on each of the two classes of soils as one might 
expect, being 12.7 on nonagricultural and 9.8 on agricul- 
tural soils. Taken as a whole, however, there is a greater 
degree of variation from farms as independent units on 
the nonagricultural soil areas. It appears, therefore, that 
there will be a tendency for the latter areas to be abandoned 


first because the farmers here are more dependent on in- 
come derived from working in the declining lumber and 
allied industries. 

The prospects for the development of coal-mining on a 
large scale as a sustaining industry for the farms on non- 


TABLE 2. NUMBER OF FARM UNITS, CLASSIFIED WITH RESPECT TO INDE- 
PENDENT FARM UNITS, IN THE SEVERAL DISTRICTS OF WEBSTER 
AND NICHOLAS COUNTIES, 1927 AND 1928 


County and 
District Class Class Class Class Class Class Total 
A B Cc D E F 


Number Number Number Number Number Number Number 
Webster County: 
Fork L 174 
Glade 
gl Valley . 


Hamilton 
Jefferson 
Kentucky 
Summersville ... 
Wilderness 


181 


See Table 1 for definition of classes. 
1Includes 46 units not classified by soil type in Table 1. 


Class Class Class Class Class Class All nN 
A B Cc D E F Farms e 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number » 
586 143 368 135 314 168 1714 e 
169 68 285 49 251 120 942 
755 211 653 184 565 288 2656? 
Nn 
e 
p 
| 
Nicholas County: 
20 67 35 69 13 286 
a ee 14 26 8 27 16 163 
66 38 80 12 49 49 294 
39 10 24 9 43 20 145 
118 23 59 11 73 51 335 
65 10 27 9 26 24 161 
155 17 47 28 26 32 305 
Total? ..... 770 216 673 || 574 288 2702 
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agricultural soils within the period of the next decade or 
two are not very promising, and, furthermore, even where 
mining has been fully developed elsewhere in the State, 
competition for labor is such as to discourage rather than 
encourage agriculture. 

The poor economy of maintaining small, widely scattered 
communities is shown in Tables 3 and 4. It is found that in 
nine out of the eleven districts the farms paid scarcely 
enough taxes for the maintenance of the roads and that tax- 
payers other than farmers paid the entire cost of the one- 
recom rural schools. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE COST PER OCCUPIED FARM TO ALL TAX-PAYERS 

AND TO TAX-PAYERS OTHER THAN FARMERS FOR ROADS AND ONE- 

ROOM SCHOOLS, AND AVERAGE TAXES PAID BY OCCUPIED FARMS 
IN THE DISTRICTS OF WEBSTER AND NICHOLAS COUNTIES, 1927 


Average cost to all tax-payers per Average cost 


occupied farm Average real to tax- 
County and estate tax payers other 
district paid by far- than far- 
One- | For Total mers mers per 
oom and Dis- occupied farm 
Schools trict roads! occupied farm 
Webster County: 
Fork Lick $160 $108 $268 $44 $223 
Glade 93 62 155 34 120 
Hacker Valley 81 25 106 40 67 
olly 66 28 94 20 74 
Nicholas County: 
Beaver 60 113 173 40 134 
Grant 62 33 85 32 53 
Hamilton 65 58 123 45 78 
Jefferson 89 66 155 25 130 
Kentucky 80 30 110 26 84 
Summersville 84 56 140 41 99 
Wilderness 71 24 95 35 59 


1 Levies for bonds were omitted because nearly all of these funds have been used to build trunk 
and state roads between the towns. 


Maintaining one-room schools and county and district 
roads cost taxpayers other than the farm owners an aver- 
age of $53 to $223 per occupied farm in the respective dis- 
tricts for the year ended June 30, 1928. If funds could be 
borrowed, at 414 per cent interest and these taxes applied 
to pay this interest, it would be economically possible for 
the State to buy the farms for from $1,316 to $4,954 in order 
to avoid the maintenance of schools and roads. The 1925 
census gives the average value of farm land including build- 
ings as $2,993 for Nicholas County and $3,062 for Webster 
County. On this basis every farm in Fork Lick district of 
Webster County, 140 in all, could be purchased and there 
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would be almost $2,000 per farm left over. Furthermore, in 
the poorer districts of these counties, the average value of 
the farms is considerably less than the average for the 
county. The surface rights of many farms could have been 
bought in some of the poorer communities at from $7 to $15 
per acre in 1927, which made the value of farms of normal 
size range from $700 to $2,000. 

Forty-five school communities out of a total of 116 in 
the two counties had eight or less than eight occupied farms 


within the area to draw upon during the year ended June 
30, 1928. 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE COST FOR SCHOOLS PER OCCUPIED FARM TO TAX- 
PAYERS OTHER THAN FARMERS IN 45 ONE-ROOM-SCHOOL COMMUNITIES 
IN WEBSTER AND NICHOLAS COUNTIES, 1928 


Average cost of one-room (small) 
Farms per small schools 
County Small schools school - 
Per school ind 
Number Number Dollars Dollars 
Webster 33 4.9 1016 207! 
Nicholas 12 5.2 966 1842 


1 The average cost capitalized at 4.5 per cent is $4,608. 
2 The average cost capitalized at 4.5 per cent is $4,087 


With an average of nearly five occupied farms per school, 
the 33 small schools in Webster County in 1928 cost ap- 
- proximately $207 per occupied farm, the district averages 
ranging from $156 to $245 per occupied farm. The average 
amount ($207) would pay the interest at 414 per cent on 
$4,608. A bond issue on this basis would provide sufficient 
funds to buy each farm in the area patronizing these schools 
at the average census value for the county in 1925 with 
$1,546 per farm to spare. In Nicholas County the average 
cost of maintaining one-room schools in 12 communities was 
$184 per occupied farm for the year ended June 30, 1928. 
This sum would pay the interest on a fund of $4,087 which 
would leave a balance of $1,094 for each farm above the 
census average value of farms of the county in 1925. That 
these farms might be bought for less than the average value 
for the county is indicated by the fact that 164 occupied 
farms out of a total of 225 farms, or 73 per cent of all oc- 
cupied farms in the 45 school communities considered in 
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Table 4 were not independent farm units, but largely rural 
residences with some farming done by family labor. 

It is significant that 78 per cent of the 45 ‘‘small-school’’ 
communities were located on soils which were designated 
nonagricultural because of low farm incomes, and the re- 
mainder, though located on agricultural soils, were on land 
characterized by rough topography. This fact considered 
along with the high cost of schools per occupied farm con- 
firms the propriety of placing in the nonagricultural zone 
those areas marked by inferior soil type or rugged topog- 
raphy. 

Of the 77 one-room schools in the two counties, on non- 
agricultural soils 8 were patronized mainly by mining and 
lumber settlements. Assuming that this number of schools 
would be so used permanently, 69 schools could, when the 
nonagricultural soils are set aside for forests, be closed at a 
gross saving to taxpayers of about $69,000 annually. The 
expense of educating the children elsewhere would have to 
be met, but the proceeds from the sale of the farms in part 
at least and the labor power of the relocated farms would 
provide new taxable wealth wherever the children would 
be educated. 


TABLE 5. NUMBER OF ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS ON NONAGRICULTURAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL SOILS IN WEBSTER AND NICHOLAS COUNTIES, 19281 


One-Room Schools 

Webster Nicholas 

Soil Group County County 
Number Number 


1 Schools are controlled by a district board and are supported by State and district 


funds. The patrons and area served by any given school may thus vary from year to 
year. 


General Application of Data to West Virginia and the 
Appalachian Highland 


It appears from our study in Nicholas and Webster Coun- 
ties that future research should have as its aim the study of 
farm incomes on all the important soil types in the State 
except those about which there is no uncertainty as to agri- 
cultural value. Topographic features measured by a co- 
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efficient of topography* should serve as a basis for sampling 
those soils occurring under varying topographic conditions. 
On the same soil types data should be obtained relative to 
the communities as economic and social units. 

It is believed that with data available on all important soil 
types in the State, zoning of particular areas for agricul- 
ture and forestry can be carried out progressively as the 
need arises, with but little expense for field work. 

Figure 1 illustrates the degree to which the main soil 
types found in Webster and Nicholas Counties are found in 
the other Counties of the State. There are 13 Counties 
where 60 to 100 per cent of the area is characterized by the 
same soil types studied in Nicholas and Webster Counties. 
With the data in hand and with some additional data on 
communities and industries, these Counties could also be 
zoned where these soils exist. 


| 2/-40 


NO SOIL 41-60 
Svavev 


Fig. I, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SOILS INCLUDED IN LAND ECONOMIC 
STupy OF NICHOLAS AND WEBSTER COUNTIES 


®This coefficient would be based on a count of contour lines across the areas being 
considered, 


y= 
|. 
ii 
“a 
| 
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A Tentative Program for the Area 


As an economic problem, regional planning in Webster 
and Nicholas Counties concerns itself with promoting that 
relationship between population, capital goods, and land re- 
sources which will allow a standard of living comparable 
with that enjoyed by people in the supra-marginal farming 
regions. Mature timber, the resource at present giving the 
greatest employment to labor, seems certain to be prac- 
tically exhausted within the next 15 years. Where the tim- 
ber has been cut, large areas in both Counties are in eco- 
nomic decay. There are abandoned mill towns and a serious 
lack of a local market for farm products and a dearth of 
employment for surplus farm labor with which to supple- 
ment the small incomes of the farms. Second-growth timber 
cannot be expected to give employment on anywhere near 
so large a scale as old stands of timber, especially within 
the next 20 or 30 years. There is some prospect of develop- 
ing more wood-working factories to make use of second- 
growth and cull timber, but it seems improbable that these 
plants can offset the decline in the lumber industry. With 
the coal industry over-developed in regions with better 
transportation facilities, there seems to be little likelihood 
of an expansion in this industry within the next decade or 
two. A rapid increase in population further complicates 
the readjustment needed in these Counties. 

To raise the standard of economic well-being there must 
be a movement of population from the area. Already the 
young people are leaving the Counties because of the lack 
of economic opportunity. The decline in lumbering will 
compel the migration of laborers and their families. Most 
of the farmers on nonagricultural soils are making inade- 
quate incomes even with earnings from outside employment 
averaging about $300 per farm per year. With the passing 
of the mature forests, most of these farms must be aban- 
doned if the standard of living is not to be greatly lowered. 
On the better agricultural soils, most of the farms are too 
small for satisfactory incomes, and consolidation of these 
farms into proper economic units will mean the migration 
of farmers. One recognizes here an excellent example of 
the influence of a large population associated with a limited 
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supply of good farm land and other natural resources upon 
the extensive and intensive margins of cultivation and upon 
the returns to labor under such conditions. In this area, 
and in similar areas in the State, it is certain that the point 
of diminishing returns to labor and management applied 
to farm land has been so far passed as to reduce the income 
below that of people similarly employed elsewhere in supra- 
marginal farm areas. 


Keonomic forces in a country like the United States will, 
if given time, bring about desired readjustments between 
population and natural resources. It is believed, however, 
that a regional program consistently carried out will dimin- 
ish the waste of labor and capital, and will go a long way 
toward maintaining and improving the standards of living 
of those who remain and improving the opportunities of 
those who migrate. Local conditions will also be improved 
through the elimination of ‘‘poverty’’ communities, which 
frequently threaten the standards of other communities and 
the State. 


Further study is necessary as to procedure in bringing 
about the economic adjustments which will promote the 
well-being of the people who now inhabit these and similar 
areas. Only a tentative outline of such a program can be 
suggested at this time. 


(1) A forestry policy should be carried out which will 
include adequate fire protection, taxation reform, and edu- 
cation as to forest management. 

(2) Forest areas should be located and set aside by State 
authority in those areas classed as nonagricultural. From 
these areas, farmers and other rural residents should be 
moved and relocated through the purchase of their holdings 
by private timber owners, the County, State, or Federal 
Government. Two purposes should be uppermost: first, 
to provide better opportunities, economic and social, for 
those relocated, and, second, to reduce the carrying charges 
on the land. 

(3) Some public guidance should be provided in relocat- 
ing the residents of the areas set aside for forests. 


(4) Forest areas should be purchased by County, State, 
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or Federal Government wherever private or corporate own- 
ership fails to provide economic forest management. 

(5) Education in better agricultural organization and 
management should be continued and improved. 

(6) All educational facilities should be improved with 
emphasis placed on raising the standards of living of the 
people and on preparing them to make a livelihood else- 
where. 

(7) Research should be conducted and encouragement 
given in establishing suitable industries within the area. 

A regional program suitable for this area could be ap- 
plied to a large part of several States bordering on the 
Appalachian Highlands. The result would be more eco- 
nomical use of labor, capital, and land resources. Aside 
from a stimulus to industrial expansion, the ‘‘surplus prob- 
lem’’ of agriculture would be aided through the curtailment 
of production on sub-marginal lands and the increased de- 
mand for the products of supra-marginal farm areas. 
Higher standards of living and better social conditions 
would prevail in the Appalachian Highlands and through- 
out the country as a result of such a program. 


FARM OR FOREST IN THE WEST VIRGINIA 
APPALACHIANS? 


Peck 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


During the past year the West Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, the United States Forest Service, and 
the Division of Land Economies of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have been engaged in a study of 
the utilization of the land resources in the West Virginia 
Appalachians. The problem, mainly, was to differentiate 
between agricultural and nonagricultural lands and to de- 
velop, in the light of present and probable economic con- 
ditions, the most desirable plans for their utilization. Since 
the native forest cover restocks more or less satisfactorily 
in the central Appalachians the problem, more specifically 
stated, was that of drawing the line between farm and 
forest lands and of formulating the most appropriate farm 
and forestry programs for the region. 

In this area which has been settled for one hundred years 
or more, agriculture has been until recently largely of the 
self-sufficing type. During the last half century it has been 
closely linked with forest industries, which have furnished 
employment and an outlet for surplus farm products. The 
bulk of the timber has been cut and the remainder cannot 
last long. Farming no longer pays on much of the land, 
and many fields are being abandoned. At the same time the 
burden of carrying cut-over land is pressing heavily on the 
owners. The problem of future land utilization in the 
region is, therefore, of urgent interest from both the private 
and public standpoint. 

Agricultural programs formulated in the past have been 
concerned almost exclusively with the better farming areas 
where the land was considerably above the margin of eco- 
nomical use and where, in general, the problem was that of 
making a fairly remunerative agriculture more remuner- 
ative. The present study is intended to aid in the formula- 


This paper was read at the nineteenth annual meeting of the American Farm Economic 


Association at Chicago, Illinois, December, 1928. 


(422) 
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tion of an agricultural program for a region where the 
land now put to agricultural use is near the margin and 
where farmers are in doubt about the desirability of con- 
tinuing its use for farming purposes. Projects of this kind 
involve agricultural forecasting and may properly be re- 
garded as long-time ‘‘outlook’’ studies. In making the fore- 
cast it is not presumed that it will hold good for a period 
much beyond twenty-five years and it is entirely within the 
realm of possibility that it may miss the mark long before 
the twenty-five year period has expired. 


To differentiate farm and forest land as precisely as 
possible the agricultural and forest economists made their 
field studies simultaneously. The agricultural economists 
obtained detailed farm-organization and farm-management 
data and such supplementary data of various kinds as were 
needed to gain a comprehensive understanding of the re- 
gion’s agricultural possibilities. The forest economists ob- 
tained growth data for the predominant types of forest 
cover and the composition of the stand and supplementary 
data relating to tax burden and modes of assessment, mar- 
kets for forest products, conditions of ownership, and mis- 
cellaneous information requisite for the formulation of a 
forestry program for the nonagricultural areas. 


Zoning the Area 


Three zones of land use have been established. The 
outer zone comprises that part of the area which is clearly 
nonagricultural and which should be used for timber- 
growing only. The area within the inner zone is sufficiently 
productive to support satisfactory standards of living and 
will probably remain in agricultural use. The outer and 
inner zones are separated by a third zone which is neither 
clearly farm land nor clearly forest land. It is an area of 
‘indeterminate utilization’? over which farming and for- 
estry will contest for another generation. The use to which 
it will be put will depend upon the future trends of income 
from farm and forest products. 


This zoning arrangement is premised on the theory that 
an optimum relationship between a population and its re- 
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sources is the goal toward which society: is consciously or 
unconsciously tending.’ 

The optimum relationship between a population and its 
resources will depend upon time and circumstances. The 
optimum is attained only when the resources offer the eco- 
nomic support for standards of living comparable with 
those standards prevailing generally among people of the 
same grade of intelligence, industry, and initiative else- 
where within the same territorial confines. This theory 
is the foundation upon which the zoning arrangement and 
the suggestions for the utilization of each of the zones rests. 

The zoning plan suggested for the region is premised 
also on certain general assumptions. One of the more im- 
portant assumptions is that people will migrate from re- 
gions where the per capita income is persistently below 
that which prevails elsewhere for the same grades of labor. 
It is also assumed that the birth-rates in these more or less 
isolated regions will not permanently remain at their pres- 
ent high levels. <A third assumption is that the State re- 
gardless of its apparent lethargy is interested in the wel- 
fare of its members. 

As a basis for differentiating between agricultural and 
forest land it was first necessary to determine what sort of 
income could be obtained from farming under the prevailing 
soil and topographic conditions. The Appalachian plateau 
in West Virginia is generally dissected, forming many 
narrow V-shaped valleys and narrow ridges, a few broad 
valleys, and sizable areas of gently-rolling upland. The 
agricultural possibilities of the various areas were found 
to be closely dependent upon topography. This is due 
largely to the increasing reliance which is being made in 
agriculture on machine methods. 

Soil conditions are also basic to a differentiation of farm 
and forest land. Eight soil series are found in Nicholas 
and Webster counties. The Dekalb series and ‘‘rough 
stony land’’ are by far the most important in the Nicholas- 


1 For an excellent but brief statement of the theory of an “optimum population” see 
Ch. IV, “The Optimum Size of Population’ by A. B. Wolfe in ‘Population Problems’, 
Louis Dublin, ed. Houghton Mifflin Company. See also Dupreel, E. “L’Optimum de 
Population et ses Critéres.’’ Rev. de l'Institut de Sociol., Jan.-Mar., 1928, The optimum 
population concept was also discussed at the 1927 World Population Conference, Geneva. 
See, in the Proceedings, “Optimum Population” by H. P. Fairchild and “Consideration 
on the Optimum Density of a Population” by Corrado Gini. 
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Webster area just as they are in the majority of the other 
forty-four West Virginia counties in which the soils have 
been surveyed. 

Two hundred and twenty-five farms distributed among 
the various soil types and topographic conformations were 
visited. A detailed farm income analysis for each of one 
hundred and seventy-four of the farms was made. The 
analyses revealed that farm incomes were determined 
largely by soil type, topography, size of farm, and the per- 
sonal characteristics of the farmer himself. 

In computing farm income, interest was not charged on 
the ‘‘investment’’ in the bare land. We were interested 
only in discovering whether the bare land along with the 
operator’s labor and the necessary amount of equipment 
would yield a net income sufficient to furnish the economic 
support for a standard of living which farmers obtain in 
competitive agricultural regions clearly above the margin 
of economical use. In arriving at the net income the ordi- 
nary running expenses, taxes, and interest on the invest- 
ment in work-stock, equipment, and buildings and depreci- 
ation and upkeep of the plant were deducted from the gross 
income. If the farm income is not sufficient to support such 
a standard of living the land is sub-marginal for farming 
and will eventually be devoted to some nonagricultural use. 
Forestry is the most appropriate nonagricultural use for 
the land in central West Virginia. If the net income now 
obtained by the farmers in this region is more than ade- 
quate to support the standard of living which people of the 
same grade of ability can secure in agricultural regions 
clearly supra-marginal or in industrial employment, the 
land is supra-marginal for farming and may be expected to 
remain in agricultural use so long as there are no substan- 
tial departures from the economic situation which now 
seems most likely to develop in the region. 

The margin we have in mind is the one described in the 
conventional textbook in economic theory. We have at- 
tempted to differentiate between the supra-marginal and 
sub-marginal agricultural land and to describe for each 
type the forms of utilization which would contribute most 
to public welfare. We have ventured also to suggest how 
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the forms of utilization for each of the types of land might 
be most expeditiously effected. 

The term ‘‘farm income”’ as we use the term consists of 
the ‘‘labor income’’ of the operator plus ‘‘rental income’’ 
where the land is above the margin. Since we are inter- 
ested only in locating the margin of agricultural use the 
measuring of economic rent does not enter into the problem. 
Incidentally, however, rent would be the difference between 
the labor income necessary to support the specified stand- 
ards of living and the net farm income. The net farm in- 
come is the income remaining after deducting the ordinary 
running expenses, and interest and depreciation on the 
investment in equipment, buildings, and work-stock.*? We 
have included in the farm income any earnings the oper- 
ator may have received from outside employment. We 
felt justified in doing this, first, on the assumption that the 
income was probably not greatly in excess of what the 
farmer could have earned by confining his efforts entirely 
to his farm, and, secondly, on the ground that a certain 
amount of outside employment fits nicely into the farm or- 


ganization and management practices of the region. 


Relationship of Soil Type and Farm Economy 


Four soil types comprising 95 per cent of the area were 
correlated with farm income and the factors which affect 
farm economy. These soil types were the Dekalb and At- 
kins silt loams in combination,’ Dekalb silt loam alone, 
Dekalb loam, and Dekalb stony silt loam. The acreage of 


each of the soil types in Nicholas and Webster Counties is 
shown in Table 1. 


Detailed farm business analyses were made for 174 farms. 
It was necessary to omit from the correlation of soil type 
and farm economy 28 of the farms where the soils were too 


2¥For short periods the income from the investment in buildings, equipment, and live- 
stock is a quasi-rent. (See Alfred Marshall, “Principles of Economics” 8th ed. pp. 74, 
412, 425-6, 420-1, 577-9, 622-8.) This quasi-rent is dependent upon the prices of farm 
products and the prices of cost goods entering into the economy of the farm, For short 
periods the farm revenue need not necessarily be sufficient to allow an interest and 
depreciation charge on this investment, For long periods, however, and it is with a long 
period only that we are especially concerned in this study, the farm must yield a revenue 
adequate to cover a normal interest and depreciation charge on the investment. E 

3 Atkins silt loam is an excellent bottom land soil but subject to overflow. It is 
always used in connection with Dekalb silt loam, an upland soil. Since no farms were 
on Atkins silt loam exclusively, it was necessary to consider the Atkins silt loam 1 
connection with Dekalb silt loam. 
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TABLE 1.—SOILS OF NICHOLAS AND WEBSTER COUNTIES, WEST 


VIRGINIA 
Soil Type and Potential Use Nicholas Webster Both Counties 
Acres Acres Acres Per cent 
Principal soil types poten- 
tially suitable for agricul- 
tural use 
Dekalb stony silt loam... 165,248 236 ,992 402 ,240 51.7 
Dekalb silt loam........ 114, sis} 23 ,808 137 oat 20.0 
Dekalb smooth phase... . 17 ,920 17 ,920 
Atkins silt loam......... 3,264 1,216 7 6 
Miscellaneous soil types 
potentially suitable for 
agricultural use 
Pope sandy loam........ 9,408 7,552 16,960 2.2 
Upshur stony, silty clay 
7,232 7,232 9 
Moshannon fine sandy 
Lickdale silt loam....... 1,216 -— 1,216 2 
Upshur silty clay loam... 704 _ 704 1 
Pope silt loam.......... 384 _ 384 _ 
Meigs clay loam........ 256 _ 256 _ 
Soil types clearly having 
no agricultural use 
Rough stony land....... 14,208 78,144 92 ,352 11.9 
Dekalb stony loam...... 73,984 _ 73,984 9.5 
420 ,480 357 ,120 777 ,600 100.0 


mixed to fall clearly into any one of the four principal 
types. 

Table 2 shows the relation of soil type to ‘‘produce fur- 
nished by the farm for family living,’’ ‘‘income from out- 
side employment,’’ ‘‘additional farm income,’’ and ‘‘total 
farm income.’’ The produce for family living furnished by 
the farm is more directly a function of size of family than 
of the physical features of the soil. The income from outside 
employment does vary with the physical characteristics 
of the land. The farms having poor soil and rough topog- 
raphy and whose size is limited by the physical features of 
the land return inadequate incomes and greater reliance 


must accordingly be placed on income from outside employ- 
ment. 


TABLE 2.—RELATION OF SOIL TYPE TO FARM INCOME 


Produce for 
family living Additional Income from Total 
Soil type furnished by farm income outside labor _ farm 
the farm income 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Dekalb and Atkins silt loams. 620 866 276 1762 
Dekalb loam.......0...--: 382 540 185 1107 
Dekalb silt loam........... 479 518 258 1255 
ekalb stony silt loam...... 471 134 336 941 
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That part of the total farm income which furnishes the 
best measure of the economic productivity of the land is 
the ‘‘additional farm income’’ shown in column three of 
Table 2. It is the total farm income, less the value of 
‘*produce furnished by the farm for family living’’ and the 
‘income from outside employment.’’ Through the remain- 
der of the discussion this ‘‘additional’’ farm income will be 
used as a measure of the income-producing capacity of the 
various types of land used for agricultural purposes. 

The largest farm incomes were more frequently found on 
the combination of Atkins and Dekalb silt loams. The next 
largest incomes were found on the Dekalb loam, followed in 
order by the Dekalb silt loam and the Dekalb stony silt 
loam. The relationship between soil type and income can- 
not, however, be attributed to the influence of soil type 
alone. Topography, size of farm, and perhaps most of all, 
the personal characteristics of the farmer himself, each has 
its effect on farm income. 

The Dekalb and Atkins silt loam combination is ordi- 
narily associated with large farms in the broad valleys. 
These valley farms were acquired as large holdings in an 
early day and are still held in large tracts. The Atkins silt 
loam on the broad valley bottoms has been used mainly for 
growing hay. Until recently, large numbers of cattle have 
been brought down from the surrounding uplands to these 
broad-valley farms for winter feeding. 

The Dekalb loam is a well drained upland soil and is 
especially well suited to the growing of concentrates. The 
early settlers quickly learned of its superior productive- 
ness, and as population grew the farms were frequently 
subdivided. The Dekalb loam farms included in the survey 
contained an average of only eighty-nine acres. The 
economic productivity per acre of Dekalb loam land is al- 
most double that of the Dekalb silt loam but because the 
Dekalb loam farms are small the income per farm is only 
slightly greater than on the Dekalb silt loam, a soil which is 
inferior to the Dekalb loam. In other words, the income per 
acre is high but the productivity per farm is practically 
the same on either type of soil. This is an excellent 
example of the operation of the law of diminishing produc- 
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tivity and its effect in establishing equality of incomes on 
farms operated under diverse physiographic conditions. 

Based on economic productivity, the soil types should be 
ranked in the following order: Dekalb loam, Dekalb silt 
loam, and Dekalb stony silt loam. The Atkins silt loam 
when drained will be superior to any of the other soils. Its 
drainage under present cost conditions is entirely feasible. 

The Dekalb loam and Dekalb stony loam soils are of light 
texture and during dry weather quickly lose their moisture, 
making them unsatisfactory for pasture use. On account 
of its stony character the Dekalb stony loam is also un- 
suited to cropping. Its economic productivity is therefore 
even lower than the Dekalb stony silt loam and on this ac- 
count has been excluded from the zone of agricultural use. 

The ‘‘rough stony land’’ of which there are 92,352 acres 
in the two counties is distinctly inferior to the Dekalb stony 
loam and Dekalb stony silt loam and is therefore placed in 
the zone of non-agricultural use. 


Relationship of topography and farm economy 


The impression may have been given that farm incomes 
in this area are dependent on soil type alone. Farm income 
is, in the main, the resultant of four major influences: soil 
type, topography, size of farm, and the personal charac- 
teristics of the farm operator. Soil type, topography, and 
size of farm are not independent influences. They are 
closely interrelated and it is consequently impossible to 
measure precisely, even by multiple correlation, the net 
effect of any one of the influences. A first approximation 
of the influence of each of these factors can nevertheless be 
obtained by relating them to farm income. 

On the basis of topography, the farms can be described 
as follows: ‘‘gently-rolling upland,’’ ‘‘broad-valley,’’ ‘‘nar- 
row-ridge,’’ and ‘‘narrow-valley.’’ It was found that the 
distribution of farm land among its various uses was 
greatly affected by topography. 

The average farm income on the broad-valley farms was 
$790; on the gently-rolling farms, $747; on the narrow- 
ridge farms, $392; and on the narrow-valley farms, $322. 

The close correlation between farm income and topo- 
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graphy suggests strongly the existence of a causal rela- 
tionship. <A part of this correlation must be attributed, 
however, to ‘‘size of farm’’ and ‘‘soil type.’” 


Combined effect of soil type, topography, and size of 
farm on farm income 

The combined effect of soil-type, topography, and size of 
farm on farm income is shown in Table 3. Since only 146 
farms fell distinctly into one or another of the four soil- 
type classes, that is all that could be used in this table. 
Table 3 provides for 96 classes and subclasses. It is 
obvious, therefore, that one should not expect to find a 
large number of farms in any one group. This table shows, 
in general, that on the basis of soil type, the Dekalb and 


TABLE 3.—COMBINED EFFECT OF SOIL TYPE, TOPOGRAPHY, AND SIZE OF FARM 
ON FARM INCOME 


Soil type and sise Broad Valley |Gently Rolling] Narrow Ridge| Narrow Valley 
of farm No. No. No. | Dols. | No. | Dols. 


Dekalb and Atkins 
silt loams 


503 
190 
575 


mate | | 


ool 
DON 
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Total and Average... 
Dekalb Loam 


407 


to 


wre 


oll law 


Total and Average ... 
Dekalb silt loam 
49 


llel 
S11 11g! 
$1 
| 
Rl 


Total and Average... 
Dekalb stony silt loam 


| | 


Total and Average... 


Grand total and 
average 1 46 381 44 


*The influence of soil type and topography on the crop and livestock enterprises was 
determined but it is not feasible to present the details here. A bulletin covering the 
detailed results of this study will be available for distribution shortly. 
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Atkins silt loam combination was the most remunerative; 
that, on the basis of topography, the broad-valley and 
gently-rolling farms were the most remunerative; and that 
the farm income increased as the size of the farms increased. 
The triple cross-tabulation permits of only a few cases in 
any one group but it exhibits the character of the individual 
case much more satisfactorily than where its features are 
concealed in an average of many heterogeneous cases. 


Drawing the line between farm and forest 

Having measured the relative economic productivity of 
each type of soil and topography, the next step is to dif- 
ferentiate those soil and topographic types which may be 
expected to remain more or less indefinitely in farm land 
from those types which will revert to forest use. 

One of our original assumptions was that if land in this 
section is to remain permanently in farms it must be suf- 
ficiently productive, economically, to support the standards 
of living which farmers of the same grade of intelligence 
and initiative enjoy in agricultural regions unquestionably 
above the margin of economical use. But what are the 
standards of living in those agricultural regions which are 
generally regarded as supra-marginal? Fortunately the 
answer to this question has been supplied by the numerous 
standard of living studies made in recent years by several 
of the State Agricultural Experiment Stations and the 
Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In regions 
where the land is well above the margin of economical agri- 
cultural use the annual expenditure for family living on 
tenant farms runs in the neighborhood of $1,500. In Table 
4 there are shown schedules of expenditures for family liv- 
ing in certain specified supra-marginal farming areas. 

We have adopted tenants’ rather than owners’ expendi- 
tures as the most appropriate measure of standard of liv- 
ing for the reason that if a Nicholas or Webster County 
farmer should migrate to another agricultural region where 
the land was considerably above the margin he would go 
there presumably as a tenant. This would be so, neces- 
sarily, for even though he might have been a farm owner 
in Nicholas or Webster County he would presumably have 
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TABLE 4.—TENANTS’ STANDARDS OF LIVING AS MEASURED BY THEIR 
EXPENDITURES FOR FAMILY LIVING 


Item of Ken- Ken- ; Mis- Iowa® | Kansas?| Aver- 
consumption tucky! tucky? souri® age 


Dollars | Dollars Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 
556 564 7 bi 600 628 


rating expenses 
Advancement 
Personal 


Insurance 
Unclassified 


1228 


1 Cost of Living in Farm Homes, Mason County, Kentucky. Nicholls and Kirkpatrick; Pre- 
coseaty Report, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, January 1924. Data for year ended June 30, 
2 Cost of Living in Farm Homes in Several Areas of Sete, Tennessee, and Texas. Kirk- 
atrick and Sanders; Preliminary Report, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, March, 1924. Data 
or year ended January 1, 1921. Data corrected for subsequent changes in level of ‘‘prices paid 
by farmers for commodities used in living.” 

3 Living Conditions and Cost of Living in Farm Homes of Delaware County, Ohio. Kirk- 
patrick; Preliminary Report, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, September 1924. Data for year 
ended October 1, 1923. 

4 Family Living in Farm Homes. Kirkpatrick, Atwater, and Bailey, U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
Department Bulletin 1214, Livingston County. Data for year ended September 1, 1921. Data 
— for subsequent changes in level of “prices paid by farmers for commodities used in 
iving.”’ 

5 Living Conditions and the Cost of Living in Farm Homes of Selected Localities of Missouri. 
Kirkpatrick; Preliminary Report, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, November, 1924. Data for 
year ended January 1, 1924. 

6 Cost of Living on Iowa Farms. Von Tungeln, Thaden, and Kirkpatrick; Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin 237. Boone, Sac and Story Counties. Data for year ended June 30, 


7 Living Conditions and Family Living in Farm Homes of Selected Localities of Kansas. Kirk- 
patrick, Burr and Batchelor; Preliminary Report, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, August, 


} Data for year ended December 31, 1923. Data for Riley, Pratt, Sedgwick and Cherokee 
‘ounties. 


been leaving marginal or sub-marginal land and it would 
therefore have had little or no selling value.° 

An income of approximately $1,350 would probably sup- 
port a farm living standard in West Virginia equivalent to 
the somewhat more expensive standards shown in Table 4. 
Lumber is produced in the region which consequently re- 
duces the cost of housing. In central West Virginia the 
farm woodland would also furnish a free supply of fuel. 
Coal, too, is very cheap, many farmers having small mines 
of their own. 

People are bound by ties of sentiment and tradition to a 

5 This statement is subject to qualification. It is true, for example, that some farms 
in this region are sub-marginal simply because they are too small. This is particularly 
true of the Dekalb loam farms. The migration of a part of the population will permit 
the consolidation of the small farms into larger ones. In this event the consolidating 
owner could afford to pay a price for land which, under the old order of things, was 
sub-marginal. As a matter of fact, land is very frequently purchased for agricultural 
use, often at fancy prices, long after it has become sub-marginal for agricultural use. 
This is ordinarily due to misinformation, usually on the part of an unwary buyer. 


Moreover, the land, though sub-marginal for agricultural use, might still be supra 
marginal for forest use and would therefore possess some selling value. 


Clothing......... 
Ghelter........... 140 116 214 206 256 221 131 183 
Furnishing and 
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region which for generations has been their ancestral home. 
A considerable amount of inertia and friction are ordinarily 
involved in migrating from one place to another. It will 
therefore take a considerable difference of income to lead 
farmers to migrate. An allowance has been made for these 
frictional elements and the necessary income for the West 
Virginia counties has been reduced from $1,366 to an even 
$1,200. We are convinced that if the farms will not yield 
this minimum income per family they will not remain per- 
manently in agricultural! use. 

The combined effect of soil type, topography, and size of 
farm on the total farm income which includes the value of 
products home used, and income from outside employment, 
and all other sources of farm income, is shown in Table 5. 
This table shows the conditions of soil, topography, and size 
of farm which will yield the $1,200 minimum required to 
TABLE 5. on vorne n, EFFECT OF SOIL TYPE, TOPOGRAPHY, AND SIZE OF FARM 


N TOTAL FARM INCOME, INCLUDING VALUE OF’ PRODUCTS 
OIOME USED AND INCOME FROM OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT 


Soil type and size | Broad Valley |Gently Rolling|Narrow Ridge Narrow Valley) Total Ave. 
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support the necessary standard of living. On the Dekalb 
and Atkins silt loams twenty-two out of a total of twenty- 
four farms yielded a return in excess of the $1,200 mini- 
mum. The Dekalb and Atkins silt loam combination on the 
basis of its present performance and in view of its greater 
economic productivity when properly drained is included 
within the zone of agricultural use. 

Seven of the nine Dekalb loam farms fell below the mini- 
mum. This is due to the fact that they were too small. The 
Dekalb loam soil is well suited to agriculture but in the 
process of settlement the farms have become too minutely 
subdivided. It is almost certain that in the near future the 
population in these Dekalb loam areas will be considerably 
smaller. This will permit the consolidation of these small 
units into larger farms. The Dekalb loam soils are in- 
cluded, therefore, in the zone of agricultural use. 

Of the Dekalb silt loam farms only one out of the sixty- 
nine containing less than 100 acres returned the minimum 
income of $1,200. On the other hand, eighteen of the nine- 
teen farms containing 100 acres or more yielded incomes 
in excess of $1,200. We can safely say, therefore, that 
where the topography is such that tracts of Dekalb silt loam 
in excess of 100 acres can be brought under a single man- 
agement, farming can be depended upon to continue in- 
definitely, provided, however, that the land is sufficiently 
level to permit the use of machinery and, provided further, 
that the land lies in contiguous areas large enough to sup- 
port the necessary community institutions. 

Only one of the twenty-five Dekalb stony silt loam farms, 
regardless of size, yielded the $1,200 minimum. The De- 
kalb stony silt loam is always associated with the more 
rugged of the narrow-valley and narrow-ridge lands. Its 
stony character prevents it from being cropped except by 
hand methods. Grazing is not feasible, for in this region 
concentrates are required for winter feeding. The area is 
deficient in feed crops and it is too far away from the sur- 
plus grain producing regions to permit the importation of 
concentrates. There is no farm economy suited to the 
successful utilization of the Dekalb stony silt loam soils 
and they have accordingly been placed in the zone of forest 
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use. The Dekalb stony loam and the ‘‘rough stony land’’ 
are even more inferior than the Dekalb stony silt loam soil. 
They are accordingly placed in the zone of nonagricultural 
use. 
Conclusion 
In this article it has been the aim to sketch only the out- 
line of a scheme for differentiating agricultural from non- 
agricultural land. It may seem futile to draw the line of 
differentiation on the basis of $1,200 or any other such exact 
figure. However, that is the line of reasoning a farmer 
takes in deciding whether it is worth his while to continue 
his farming operations in a given region. Unless some 
fairly precise income is taken as a basis for the dif- 
ferentiation it will be impossible to make a differentiation 
that has any practical significance. 


ABANDONED FARM LAND IN NEW YORK 
L. M. VaueHan 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


In the rapid settlement of any country, mistakes are fre- 
quently made. It is the realization of the losses which have 
resulted from such mistakes, and the possibility of correct- 
ing some of the present conditions and preventing future 
wastes, that utilization-of-land studies have been initiated 
in New York State and elsewhere. While this paper will 
be confined to experiences in New York, I believe conditions 
are such as to make the findings applicable in general to 
most eastern States. 

Soon after the Revolutionary War, New York State was 
settled with great rapidity. A multitude of people were 
anxious to obtain land. They settled practically all of the 
land regardless of its quality. Some income was obtained 
from the sale of timber, while the land was being cleared. 
Abandonment began almost as soon as settlement was com- 
pleted. 

The peak of land in farms in New York State was reached 
in 1880. In the 45 years following, 4,500,000 acres were 
abandoned, which is a decrease of 19 per cent. Abandon- 
ment is taking place at an increasing rate. In the thirty 
years, from 1880 to 1910, less than two million acres dis- 
appeared from farms. In the five years from 1920 to 
1925, over one million acres disappeared. Some of these 
4,500,000 acres have gone into cities, and some are now 
growing trees, but many of them are now lying idle and use- 
less. 

Crop yields in these poor areas never were good. Census 
reports of 1845 show the yields to be far below the average 
for the State. Most of the barns in the abandoned areas 
were small compared with those on the fertile valley farms. 

The soils in such areas are generally deficient in lime and 
phosphorus. The burning of the forest provided a little 
lime for the surface soil, and the decaying tree roots left 


This paper was read at the nineteenth annual meeting of the American Farm 
Economic Association at Chicago, Illinois, December, 1928. It is a digest of an article 
published in ‘Farm Economics, No. 56,” Ithaca, New York, Cornell University, De 
partment of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management. December, 1928, p. 1001. 
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the soil in a friable condition so that it was somewhat easier 
to produce crops then than now. 

When the land was first settled, each farm was largely 
self-sufficient and all kinds of crops were grown. Since 
agriculture has become commercial, the production of each 
kind of crop has increased in regions best adapted to that 
crop. For example, the original settlers planted apple or- 
chards of about the same size in every part of the State. 
Later, the number of trees in the Hudson Valley and along 
Lake Ontario increased rapidly. In most of the remaining 
portions of the State, the number of trees has steadily de- 
clined. 

Wherever settlers located, they brought dairy cattle with 
them in about equal numbers. The number of dairy cows 
has steadily increased where grass grows well and where 
there is a good market for milk. In the abandoned areas, 
grass does not grow well and the number of cattle has de- 
creased. 

The abandonment of this land is primarily due to the 
natural poorness of the soil. Changed economic conditions 
have contributed to this process. When the land was set- 
tled, commercial fertilizers and tile drains were unknown, 
and lime was not available for use. Much of the best level 
land required drainage before it could be used, but with 
drainage it became superior land. 

Another reason for the shift of production from poor to 
good land is that the poor land is usually not well adapted 
to the use of grain-binders, potato-planters and diggers, 
tractors, and the like. 

Every step in progress makes it relatively more advan- 
tageous to obtain the food supply by the more intensive use 
of good land rather than by the use of land such as is being 
abandoned. The high ratio of wages to prices of commodi- 
ties accelerates this movement. 

In spite of all the abandoned land, agriculture in New 
York State is not decadent. The agriculture must be judged 
by the land used, not by the idle land. If the State had 
planted trees on this idle land, its wealth would be increas- 
ing, its whole aspect improved, and the character of its 
agriculture would be more evident. 
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While the total land in farms declined 19 per cent in 
forty-five years, the acres of crops declined only 9 per cent. 
Yields per acre increased 17 per cent, so that in spite of 
the declining acreage and the millions of acres of aban- 
doned land, the total crop production of the State increased 
7 per cent. The highest production ever attained in the 
State was during the war period. Abandonment was rapid 
even in this period. Low prices have resulted in some de- 
cline in production since the war. The increased produc- 
tion is greater than the figures indicate because vegetables, 
which have been substituted for grain, produce more food 
per acre. 

In the forty-five years, the total milk production of the 
State increased 21 per cent, in spite of a decrease of 8 per 
cent in the number of cows. 

The nation-wide agricultural depression is so interfering 
with the provision for future production that another 
period of ‘‘high-cost-of-living’’ seems inevitable. A short- 
age of cattle is already beginning. Such a period is likely 
to mislead the public as to the necessity for the use of 
inferior lands. When a period of high food costs occurs, 
it will be due primarily to the cessation of improvements 
on good land. The remedy should not be reoceupation of 
inferior lands, but larger yields on the lands already in use. 
This was demonstrated by the continued abandonment of 
land from 1900 to 1920, although there was a very rapid 
increase in the total food production in the State. 

It is easier to increase food production on good land than 
on poor land. By either procedure, a number of years will 
be required, but the time will be shorter and the returns 
greater if all the effort is spent on good land. 

Realizing the reasons for abandonment, and recognizing 
that the use of such land for agricultural production would 
not be economically justified for some time to come, the real 
problem was one of locating the areas of abandoned farms, 
obtaining sufficient information concerning them to justify 
the classification made, and endeavoring to bring the land 
into some profitable use. 

The procedure followed in New York State was to locate 
and study areas which the farmers themselves had classi- 
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fied as being poor by the mere fact that they had left them. 
These reports which the farmers have been making for the 
past 50 years are substantial evidence of the unprofitable- 
ness of the areas. The studies in New York have not been 
made on a county-wide basis, but are studies of poor areas 
regardless of political boundaries. Excellent farm land is 
found in all countries where abandoned farm areas are 
located. No study was made of this land in connection with 
the abandoned farm land study, although many surveys 
have been made on this type of land at other times. Topo- 
graphic maps are available for the entire State and soil 
maps for about half of the State. Because so much had 
already been done there was no necessity for a county-wide 
survey at this time. Furthermore, it was thought that by 
working in the poorer areas first, a policy for the better 
use of this land might be put into practice while other more 
doubtful areas were being studied. However, as a prelimi- 
nary survey, there is much to be said in favor of a co- 
ordinated procedure. 

In the New York State survey, a total of 42 areas, com- 
prising about 500,000 acres located in 19 different Counties, 
has been studied. Business records have been obtained for 
the oceupied and for idle land in 15 areas. Such studies 
include acreage, soils, yields, animals, receipts, expenses, 
profits, taxes, woodlots, pastures, condition and value of 
buildings, ages and experience of operators, and the like. 
For idle farms, ownership, value, taxes, year abandoned, 
condition of land and buildings and much other information, 
was obtained. 

In the 15 areas, there were 685 occupied farms, 764 vacant 
farms, and 329 pareels of land. The area of land in hay 
averaged 14 per cent of the total land; other crops 6 per 
cent; pasture 18 per cent; woods 35 per cent; and idle land 
25 per cent. 

Records of the use of houses and of land adjoining the 
road have been made for 27 areas. This was done by the 
cropmeter method. Every passable road in the area was 
traveled. The latter type of study is useful for determining 
which areas should be more fully studied and gives a fair 


basis for comparing areas as to the degree of abandon- 
ment. 
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In areas where the use of land along the road was studied, 
47 per cent of the cleared land along the road was idle and 
6 per cent was in crops other than hay. Of the original 
houses, 28 per cent were gone, 36 per cent vacant, and 36 
per cent occupied. 

Most of the areas were settled by immigrants from New 
England. A generation ago, the farmers were practically 
all descendants of the original settlers. In some of the 
areas the occupied places are now in the hands of the new 
comers. On the average, 28 per cent of the occupants had 
resided in the area less than 5 years. This varied from 7 
to 81 per cent in different areas. 

In areas that are more remote from cities or which are 
a little better for farming, the stage of abandonment now 
is about the same as it was 20 years ago in the poorer re- 
gions. Many of the farms are still in the hands of the 
descendants of the original settlers. The sons are gone. 
When the present owners die, the farms will be sold to the 
endless succession of inexperienced buyers who purchase 
in optimism and after being disillusioned retain possession 
in the hope of a sale. 

An agricultural region may be settled very quickly, but 
if a mistake is made, abandonment is an exceedingly slow 
and painful process. Usually the first step in abandonment 
of land is for the hired men, young men and women, and 
some of the older persons to leave the farms. On nearly 
half of the places, there were no children living at home. 
Tenants can move so that very few farms in the poor areas 
are rented. 

An area is not abandoned all at once. Each owner who 
desires to leave the region tries to sell his place. Fre- 
quently the place is listed with a real estate firm. Such 
firms advertise in western farm papers and in the foreign 
language press in coal-mining regions and elsewhere. Sales 
are often made. The new owner usually brings in his life- 
time savings. He fixes up the buildings and tries to farm. 
From one to ten years are necessary to convince the new 
buyer that he has lost his time and money. After being 
satisfied that a mistake was made, the problem of how to 
get away is a serious one. The disillusioned owner usually 
tries to sell the place and may remain several years in the 
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hope of making a sale and so getting back part of his money. 
It is generally not possible to rent such a place. To leave it 
idle makes it much more difficult to sell. If he succeeds in 
selling, the process is repeated. 

Permanent abandonment usually does not occur as long 
as the house is habitable, because it is often possible by 
waiting a few years to sell to some unsophisticated person. 
When outside money is brought in to fix the buildings, per- 
manent abandonment is delayed. For example, two such 
areas were settled by Finnish farmers. In one of these 
every Finn has gone. In another, the buildings have been 
improved, mostly with money brought from the outside, but 
abandonment has begun again. Of 74 such farms, 15 were 
vacant. The building improvements made with outside 
money may delay final abandonment for many years. 

Farmers who leave the region without selling their land, 
and other non-residents, retain possession year after year 
in the hope of making a sale. The taxes in any one year 
in the areas studied ranged from 22 to 62 cents per acre. 
When they come due, there is a tendency to pay them again 
in the hope of making a sale at 10 to 20 times the tax pay- 
ment. 

On the occupied farms, in the areas studied, the average 
acreage in crops was: potatoes 1, buckwheat 3, other grain 
6, and hay 29. The hay yields averaged 0.7 tons per acre 
or 56 per cent of the State average. All crops combined 
yielded only 60 per cent of the State average. 

Since good farms in good regions can be rented for half 
of the crop when the landlord maintains the buildings and 
pays the taxes, a farm in a poor area that yields little over 
half as much hay of poor quality and on which the owner 
must pay taxes and building maintenance is a detriment 
to one who operates it. The farmer would be much better 
off as a tenant on good land. 

Most of the farm land in the abandoned areas yields very 
little income. The operated farms sell some products. In 
most of the areas, a few farms are included that might be 
left as farms, for a time. 

The income above farm expenses other than interest and 
wages for the operator in the different areas varied from 
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$86 to $517 per farm. This includes returns from outside 
work as well as returns from farming. In one area, the 
receipts less business expenses amounted to $86 per farm. 
This was $119 less than 5 per cent for the capital invested, 
and therefore left less than nothing for the farmer’s labor. 
The amount left to pay for the time of the operator varied 
from minus $119 to $292 and averaged $98. 

It is not likely that other farmers would do any better 
on this kind of land. The original settlers were of the same 
type as those who settled good land. The descendants of 
the original settlers on poor land have less education than 
those in the good areas. This is because they must stop 
school at an early age in order to earn their living. The 
people in the poor areas are usually very conservative. 
This often leads visitors to believe they are not good farm- 
ers. They have learned that a dollar spent on a poor farm 
does not often return. If they ever do get a dollar, they 
keep it, and let the farm buildings decay. The western 
farmers, foreigners, and persons from cities fail more 
promptly. 

Neither is it at all probable that another type of farming 
would pay better for every type has been tried and is being 
tried today. 

The vast areas of idle land in the State are not only non- 
productive but they have a very depressing influence on 
agriculture and on the State as a whole. These lands are 
constantly wasting the lives and money of new buyers who 
should be spending their time and money on better land. 
In order that such land be kept from agricultural produc- 
tion and still not remain idle and unproductive, reforesta- 
tion has been suggested as the logical remedy. 

The owner, however, cannot reforest the land, because 
with so little property he cannot make long-time invest- 
ments. If the land were relieved from taxation, some 
wealthy individuals would be glad to buy it in large tracts 
for private recreation and hunting. A better policy would 
be to hold it for lumber and public recreation. Fortunately 
there are areas that are readily accessible from all parts 
of the State. 

The township in which much of this land is situated is 
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necessarily a poor township financially, and the county is 
frequently a poor county unless it happens to include a 
large city. Therefore, the local governments are not in a 
position to do much of the reforesting. 

Cities, villages, counties, towns, and school districts 
should be encouraged to plant trees. But the area is so 
large that there is no probability of getting a large per- 
centage of it planted by these agencies. Apparently the 
State must do much of the work if it is to be done. 

In New York State the purchase of land by the State is 
not new. Over 2,000,000 acres have already been so pur- 
chased. This land has been acquired for the protection of 
headwaters of streams, for the preservation of the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill mountain regions; for the insuring of a 
future timber supply; and for a play ground for millions 
of people who can enjoy it for camping, hunting, fishing, 
and recreation. It is being added to year by year from 
funds provided through a bond issue of $7,500,000 approved 
by the voters of the State in 1916. Some of this land was 
formerly farmed but most of it was woodland. The pur- 
chase of this land, if for no other reason than recreational 
purposes, would be justified. 

The purchase of abandoned farm land outside of the 
Adirondack and Catskill Park areas is comparatively new. 
However, through the limited funds now available, a start 
has been made in 3 areas. The purchase of abandoned 
farm land may be justified, wholly independently from tim- 
ber and recreational features, as it removes from private 
ownership land which is wasting the time and effort of 
many people. If the human effort and capital ex- 
pended in these regions were divided among the better 
lands a much greater product would be obtained. There 
will probably never be a time when the State can purchase 
these lands more advantageously than at present, and no 
time when such purchase would be more beneficial to agri- 
culture. The prompt purchase of large areas in many local- 
ities seem desirable. This would make it possible for the 
residents of these areas to leave for sections of greater 
opportunity. 

Except around the Adirondack and Catskill mountains, 
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the abandoned farm areas are usually hill areas of from 
500 to 10,000 acres, interspersed with valley land that is 
suitable for farming. This distribution has some advant- 
ages from the forestry standpoint. Fire risk is greatly 
reduced. Help will be available for planting, for fighting 
fires and for other operations. But the mixture of forestry 
and agriculture brings with it a tax problem. 

Any sound taxation policy must consider the other land 
as well as the forest land. Whatever agency takes over 
such land, provision must be made for the maintenance of 
such local institutions as are still required. Some roads 
may be closed. In many cases an entire school district may 
be completely depopulated. But many of the roads would 
still be needed, and local government and education must 
continue. If the poorest land is freed from taxation, and 
the entire burden thrown on the next poorest land, it 
amounts to confiscation of the remaining land that might be 
used for farming. 

Before any land is taken for forestry purposes, a com- 
plete farm-management survey is desirable in order to 
know which areas to buy first, and to furnish basic data of 
the food contribution made by the area. If this is not done 
there is danger of public misunderstanding. Soil, forest, 
taxation and other surveys are also needed. Some of these 
can be made after the land is purchased. 
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ELEMENTS OF A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
DETERMINING ANNUAL CHANGES IN THE 
FARM REAL ESTATE SITUATION 


H. Wieckine 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Although hardly to be considered a wholly new develop- 
ment in scope or method, nevertheless the farm real estate 
field would appear to merit somewhat more attention on 
the part of economic investigators than it has hitherto been 
accorded. Although such problems may very well be 
deemed subordinate to others more important in the pro- 
grams of the States, nevertheless events of recent years 
seem to indicate that certain phases of that field offer op- 
portunities for highly useful exploration, to a limited degree 
at any rate. 

More than eighty per cent of the capital of American 
agriculture at the time of the last Census was invested in the 
single item of land and buildings. What the farmer con- 
tracts to pay for his land is therefore his most important 
single commitment, which frequently represents a large 
part of what he can hope to save in the course of an entire 
lifetime. 

The importance and magnitude of the farm real estate 
item in our national balance sheet is impressive. In 1925 
this item of farm real estate totaled almost $50,000,000,000 
in value. In 1922 the Federal Trade Commission esti- 
mated farm real estate to constitute one-seventh of the to- 
tal wealth of the country—an item at that time worth twice 
all the railroads, five times the metal industry, half again as 
much as all the manufacturing plants combined. The land 
banks, the life insurance companies, the various private 
mortgage houses, the country banks and private investors 
have outstanding more than $8,000,000,000 of farm mort- 
gages resting upon the security of farm real estate values. 

The owners of the farms and farm mortgages repre- 
sented in these large totals appear to be facing a future not 
wholly free from uncertainty. Our pre-war land value struc- 
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ture was built upon a steadily rising price level. Land 
rose so steadily year after year that investment in a farm 
or first mortgage on a farm was considered virtually as 
safe as a Government bond. Under such conditions the 
course of values and related factors apparently presented 
no great problems. What has happened to that faith since 
the war requires no description. Nor do the perplexities 
for the future appear to have wholly disappeared. We face 
a number of new post-war conditions which may directly or 
indirectly affect farm real estate values to a greater or 
lesser degree. In the recent report on ‘‘The Agricultural 
Situation’’ published by the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges for example, 13 of 18 economists who definitely ex- 
pressed their judgment on the question, stated that forces 
tending to lower the general price level during the next 
ten years would be stronger than upward forees. We also 
have a new immigration policy. We face the new and un- 
known forces of increasing agricultural efficiency and mech- 
anization. Drastic shifts in farming such as for example 
the expansion of cotton growing in western Texas and the 
concurrent decline in Georgia, must be reckoned with. We 
are apparently experiencing an insistence upon a higher 
standard of living on the part of younger people who must 
replace the older generation on the farms of to-day. The 
war also brought changed investment habits, and farm land 
to a degree may have lost its former position as the only 
form of investment sufficiently known to many to command 
confidence as a depository for their funds. All of these 
factors may have effect upon future farm land values. 

In spite of the importance of farm real estate and of the 
uncertainties of the future, comprehensive, systematic, and 
trustworthy data indicative of the important trends and 
free from the suspicion of bias or color of highly localized 
conditions, are almost nonexistent. A published index of 
the sales prices of farm real estate is available for but one 
State. An adequate current series indicative of the trend 
of the earnings of land does not exist. The important cor- 
related question of the trend in the ratio of income to 
value must therefore go unanswered. Probably no single 
statistical series would be of greater significance than one of 
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the changing relationship of land income to land values. 
Until 1926 there was but one systematic, comprehensive 
item of current information about farm real estate pub- 
lished anywhere in the United States to the writer’s knowl- 
edge: The figures on the average value per acre of plow 
lands compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. Even these lacked a pre-war base. Until 1926 
no systematic current data on the important questions of 
the changing volume and the character of transfers of title, 
including foreclosures and similar defaults, were compiled 
anywhere in the country. In that year the Division of Land 
Economies of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, un- 
dertook to make an annual estimate of this item. 

As evidence for the need for more adequate real estate 
information and of the apprehension for the future under 
the growing realization that we face new conditions, the fol- 
lowing observation may be made: 

1. The response shown to the Division of Land Eeo- 
nomics’ initial venture into this field, which was published 
as ‘*The Farm Real Estate Situation,’’ has been uni- 
formly favorable. Viewed as an experiment, the response 
to this necessarily highly generalized survey has definitely 
indicated its usefulness and its even greater usefulness if 
the information is made available for, and applicable to, 
specific areas smaller than States. The data are now avail- 
able only for States. 

2. The rapid growth of land valuation short courses in 
our agricultural colleges attests the demand for informa- 
tion. In 1926 there was but one such short course, to the 
writer’s knowledge; in 1927, three; in 1928, five are known 
to have been held or planned for. Two of the five last 
mentioned were definitely known to have been organized at 
the request of various financial agencies vitally interested 
in the farm mortgage business. The Mortgage Bankers 
Association, I am informed, is desirous of having such a 
short course given at every agricultural college. 

3. Considerable talk is being heard about the establish- 
ment of private real estate research bureaus by important 
lending institutions. One of the large life insurance com- 
panies in the country which lends large sums on American 
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farm lands is known to be contemplating a farm real estate 
research program. One Federal land bank recently estab- 
lished a statistical division and the Federal Farm Loan 
Board has added an economist to its staff. 

4. A request has been made by members of the Exten- 
sion Service for specific information and guiding principles 
that can be given to farmers on the course of land values 
and land incomes as they affect their farm business, their 
chances for success, their standards of living, etc. Members 
of the Extension Service feel that the importance of land 
values as an element in the problem of farmers’ welfare 
has been rather overlooked. These data are desired for 
specific areas. The Extension Service desires to use the 
information in area economic conferences with farmers. 
This appears to strike somewhat of a new note in exten- 
sion programs and raises a number of interesting possi- 
bilities. 

5. Inquiries have been made by several States suggest- 
ing Federal-State cooperation in working out State analy- 
ses of the farm real estate situation. 

6. There appears to be a growing recognition that our 
various existing indexes of agricultural well-being do not 
tell the whole story; that farm real estate values are play- 
ing a somewhat more important part in the depression than 
has been realized; and that the behavior of farm real es- 
tate values has peculiar features of its own unpredictable 
by the course of other economic factors. 

For example, to quote a recent widely circulated state- 
ment by a nationally known organization, ‘‘The position 
of the farmer has undoubtedly improved in the last five or 
six years. Income has increased, frozen credits have been 
to a considerable extent liquidated, but land values have 
not started to rise The chief cause of the present 
farm agitation is the decline in capital values since 1920 
and the continuing dull market for land. The present 
agitation, or something similar to it, will continue until 
a definite uptrend in values sets in.’’ Another recent com- 
ment by an economist of national standing observes that 
‘‘the declining capitalization of farm land in the face of 
the rapidly increasing capitalization of urban industry is 
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a new experience in the United States and highly significant. 
Land prices are already far below the wholesale price level. 
This situation may not seem justified by the present level 
of farm incomes measured either in money or in buying 
power but the decline has continued and there is little as- 
surance of a turn upward in the near future.”’ 

7. There appears to be an increasing frankness on the 
part of the farm mortgage banking profession in recog- 
nizing that their pre-war procedure will no longer serve. 
Quoting one of their number, ‘‘the banks, loaning and 
insurance factors, ....are all at sea as to farm land values; 
once they thought they knew—now they know that they do 
not know and are admitting it..... 

8. There is, of course, the recognition that able farm 
organization and management and the selection of the 
proper size of business for an economic unit, alone will 
not remove the handicaps of the farmer who has paid too 
much for his land, especially in view of the apparent un- 
certainties of the immediate future. Furthermore, the ques- 
tion may be asked of what permanent social benefit are 
higher farm incomes if promptly capitalized into increased 
land prices? 

9. The requests for information and advice in specific 
situations that come to the Division of Land Economies 
from all sourees—farmers, country bankers, appraisers, 
mortgage institutions, certify to the usefulness of more ade- 
quate farm real estate information. More particularly, these 
requests emphasize the importance of the fact that in addi- 
tion to information about the underlying trends for States 
and groups of States, information applicable to the situa- 
tion for distinctive areas within a State is urgently needed. 
An average or composite for a State, of course may conceal 
important differences within. 

The foregoing considerations as well as others not men- 
tioned suggest that the existing farm real estate situation 
presents an opportunity for rendering an important serv- 
ice. There are many elements in a well-rounded program 
necessary to satisfy even partially all the real needs. A 
somewhat more than cursory review of the possibilities, 
however, suggests that the most important thing needed 
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right now is more adequate basic data indicative of the 
major trends in the changing farm real estate situation. 
Activity in the assembly and summarization of such basic 
statistical data, to be sure, does not come within the scope 
of some definitions of research. But assembled facts, with- 
out which, of course, no attempts at determining relation- 
ships can proceed, or at least succeed, are particularly 
meagre in the farm real estate field. There are no highly 
organized exchanges, for example, in which virtually all 
trading is centered or reflected, and from which the records 
of transactions, carefully separated as to grade, etce., are 
made public daily for the use of all who desired them. The 
job must be done from the ground up. The first requisite 
is to secure the basic statistics. Lack of readily available 
data no doubt is the main reason why comparatively little 
research in the farm real estate field has been done. But, 
whatever the classification of the activity, the evidence 
seems rather clear that no more useful service could be ren- 
dered at the present time than the setting up by an impar- 
tial and disinterested public agency of comprehensive, sig- 
nificant statistical series indicative of trend and outlook 
aud suggestive of policy and appropriate action. 

Insofar as the precise nature of the data-program is con- 
cerned, the experience to date of the Division of Land EKeo- 
nomics with its experiment of attempting to interpret the 
current farm real estate situation suggests an outline that 
may serve as a basis for discussion, at least, as to the 
items desirable of inclusion. There is, to begin with, the 
list of items which the Division of Land Economies has un- 
dertaken each year to publish in its ‘‘Farm Real Estate 
Situation’’: (1) Index numbers, by States, of the value 
of all farm lands with improvements as estimated by the 
crop reporters, with 1912-1914 as base; (2) The ratio of 
current cash rents to current realty valuations for one 
State, since 1920; (3) Since 1926, the number of farms 
per 1,000 changing ownership by foreclosure, voluntary sale, 
inheritance and other methods; (4) Beginning in 1927-28, 
an attempt to ascertain roughly the character of farm buy- 
ing as shown by certain inquiries concerning the purpose of 
purchaser, residence of buyer, and occupational status of 
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buyer. In addition, data prepared by other Divisions of 
the Bureau and a few cooperating States are used to indi- 
cate the situation and trend in farm income, prices of pro- 
ducts, cost of commodities bought by farmers, farm bank- 
ruptcies, farm mortgage credit, real estate taxes and the 
proportion of net rents taken by taxes. Such data as this 
last named group are obviously necessary if the real es- 
tate situation is to be correctly analyzed. 

The following items for further investigation are pro- 
posed: 

1. Weaknesses in data already being obtained by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics should be remedied. 

For existing information currently collected by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics from its voluntary cor- 
respondents on a State basis the sample is not always as 
satisfactory as is desirable. This situation is owing largely 
to the difficulty of getting men on the reporting rolls and 
keeping them there. Naturally when no compensation is 
granted, the rate of turnover is high. Correction of this 
situation might be approached by replacing or supplement- 
ing the national voluntary crop reporter method with either 
(a) special reporters solicited and maintained by coop- 
erating State authorities who can give more personal at- 
tention to them and who can appeal to the greater interest 
usually manifested in reporting directly to a local agency, 
or (b) an annual enumeration of sample townships made 
by cooperating State workers, or immediatey under their 
direction. Of these two, the second may be found the more 
satisfactory. The variability in types and qualities of land 
and certain characteristics of the land market taken to- 
gether with the marked changes shown in the Bureau’s re- 
porters’ list from one year to the next, make the problem 
of sampling for real estate data more complex and difficult 
than for almost any other item covered by the crop report- 
ing service of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

2. Since check data are always important when sample 
data are used, various types of the more readily available 
check data should be employed. 

Data suitable for checking the Bureau’s estimates of the 
number of forced sales of farms for taxes, for example, are 
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known to exist in the offices of some State Governments, but 
are not published. Data on the prices actually realized for 
farms sold are assembled by several State Governments. 
(The existing statistics compiled by the Bureau are for 
values as estimated by crop reporters, not compilations of 
actual sales prices.) Several State Governments have such 
sales data already in their files, but not always in proper 
form. Investigation has shown that they can be put in 
proper form and kept that way with comparatively little ef- 
fort or current attention. Examination of these data by co- 
operating State workers familiar with local conditions, and 
their continuous cooperation with State Government officials 
in working out and adhering to the best methods of collec- 
tion, should also be given consideration as a possibly very 
useful working arrangement. 

3. Development of a reporting list of farm real estate 
dealers, appraisers, loan agents, country bankers, and the 
like, who are able to give important information about 
transactions that are not obtainable from our farmer crop 
reporters seems desirable at least until superior methods 
of collection are devised. Two such items, for example, are 
the methods and forms of financing purchase currently be- 
ing employed; and the motives and purposes of buyers and 
sellers. A small beginning on such a list has been made 
by the Division of Land Economies and found to give prom- 
ising results. 

4. Development of contacts with important agencies in 
the real estate field which cannot be successfully either made 
or maintained by the usual correspondence methods—such 
as the life insurance companies, the Federal and joint stock 
land banks, State banking departments (for certain pur- 
poses), farm mortgage houses, ete.,—should receive con- 
sideration. These constitute important key-sources of cer- 
tain information. 

5. Collection of essential types of information not now 
being collected should receive consideration. Among such 
may be mentioned the following: 

A. By far the most necessary and significant one is an 
annual figure for gross and net land income, and the rela- 
tion of this income to the current valuation of the real 
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estate. The collection of this material might be undertaken 
by (a) building up a mailing list of landlords, both cash 
and share, (b) utilizing an annual census of sample town- 
ships insofar as found to be adequate, to obtain these data 
along with others being obtained at the same time. 

B. <A second much needed type of information, already 
mentioned, is the compilation of sales prices actually paid 
for farms. But these are not always readily obtainable 
from the records already assembled by State governments. 
In that event it is proposed that these sales data be ob- 
tained from the conveyance records of selected ‘‘sample’’ 
counties. Such data might be obtainable at comparatively 
little cost through (a) county officers reporting to co- 
operating State workers, or (b) abstract companies doing 
likewise. 

C. A third set of figures which should be obtained is 
the current ratio of mortgage debt to sales price. The trend 
in this may have an important bearing on future develop- 
ments in the farm real estate situation. The county records 
should be investigated as a source of these data. 

D. At the same time that the debt ratio for current sales 
is being obtained from the county records, a fourth highly 
useful series of data can be obtained with little additional 
expense or effort. These are the average prevailing mort- 
gage rates of interest. They are necessary information 
for gauging the extent to which current real estate prices 
are composed of capitalized future increases in income, and 
thus to indicate how far prices are getting ‘‘out of line’’ 
with incomes. 

K. Where not already assembled by State Governments, 
useful check data on the number and character of transfers 
of title can also be obtained from the official records of sam- 
ple counties. 

I believe that the county records and certain records of 
certain State Governments offer possibilities, and that a 
sample-county system will provide reasonably cheaply many 
data impossible to obtain in any other way. It should be 
mentioned at this point that for other purposes, the county 
records also offer the only available source of data for a 
number of items. Without great additional expense, such 
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items of primary interest to workers in credit and taxation 
as the sources of mortgage money, the total volume of 
mortgage debt, the ratio of sales prices to assessed values, 
the taxes levied, taxes delinquent and other items, could be 
collected. 

That certain of the sources mentioned offer many diffi- 
culties for satisfactory use—difficulties in some cases suffi- 
cient to render the data of doubtful value—is recognized. 
However, where pertinent data seem to be as few as in the 
farm real estate field, examination with special thorough- 
ness of all possible sources seems warranted. That the 
items as listed duplicate each other to a certain extent is 
also recognized. The objective, of course, should be ulti- 
mate selection of the best method and source. 

Accepting then the hypothesis that more adequate current 
information indicative of the changes in the farm real es- 
tate situation is the present most important consideration, 
the investigations to date of the Division of Land Keo- 
nomics suggest that such a program can be executed more 
advantageously by some sort of cooperative Federal-State 
action than by either agency undertaking it alone. A 
number of reasons for that conclusion have already sug- 
gested themselves in the tentative outline of the work- 
program just given. There will, of course, be advantages 
in the sharing of expense. State workers would contribute 
valuable local supervision and administration. They pos- 
sess a familiarity with local conditions which insures more 
accurate interpretation of the data and afford a most im- 
portant check upon the reliability of the information ob- 
tained. They will provide closer contacts than a single cen- 
tral agency could with important, more or less scattered 
local agencies such as the country banks, local mortgage 
companies, county officials, ete. 

On the other hand, Federal participation appears to offer 
certain advantages not always easily provided by the States. 
There is, for example, the crop reporting system. A Fed- 
eral agency probably can more effectively make and main- 
tain continuous relations with centralized national agen- 
cies whose aid would be important. A certain degree of 
coordination of the activities of the States is, of course, im- 
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portant to insure a measure of uniformity and comparabil- 
ity in the results. Distinctive farming areas desirable to 
treat as units often extend across State lines. The leader- 
ship of a Federal research unit devoting their full time to 
the field might be found advantageous. 


However, one of the most important considerations of all 
is the belief that such a program, if found useful at all, 
cannot reach its highest degree of utility unless the informa- 
tion is definitely and reliably applicable to specific areas 
within States. Most State workers have already marked 
their States off into distinctive type-of-farming areas so 
that much of that particular basic work has been done. 
It would now seem desirable that types of economic in- 
formation in which the change shown for an entire State 
cannot be reasonably accurately generalized upon for 
the various agricultural sections within it, be compiled upon 
such a sectional or area basis, whenever statistical limita- 
tions do not interfere too seriously. 


Of course, one essential ‘‘element’’ to the whole program 
has been scarcely mentioned. That is, ‘‘Where is the money 
coming from?’’ That is a real question. Perhaps if our 
need can be shown to be great enough, ‘‘The Lord will 
provide.’’ In the meantime, however, a beginning can be 
made without the expenditure of large sums. It must be 
stated, of course, that the program suggested is tentative 
and naturally subject to drastic revision in the light of more 
experience. Developments to date, however, suggest rather 
definitely that undertaking a joint Federal-State program 
of assembling continuous economic information indicative 
of the underlying trends in the farm real estate situation, 
in even a limited way, would render a useful service. Such 
a comprehensive program, it is believed, would aid ma- 
terially in serving the following purposes: 

1. Provide trustworthy, comprehensive and systematic 
data where to-day there either are none or are but the 
fragmentary, frequently biased ones issued by definitely in- 
terested parties or colored by highly localized conditions 
not typical of the general trend. 


2. Provide a useful guide to farmers in the most impor- 
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tant single transaction in the average farmer’s lifetime— 
the purchase of his land. 

3. Serve as a powerful factor in the control of land 
booms. It must be pointed out that during the last land 
boom the most important single factor for minimizing 
speculation was largely lacking; that is, an adequate cam- 
paign of public information by disinterested parties backed 
by significant statistical data. 

4. Backed by the proper sort of educational campaign, 
such published information should go far toward minimiz- 
ing an undersirable condition which agricultural economists 
have long talked about: The bidding up of land prices 
beyond a reasonable relationship to income, with resultant 
pressure upon standards of living and stimulus to increased 
tenancy. This problem is by no means merely a war ‘‘boom’’ 
problem. Economists pointed to the situation long before. 

5. Such data will be most useful controls upon apprais- 
als, loan limits, and similar policies of the farm mortgage 
agencies, particularly for the multitude of small agencies 
unable to get information individually. 

6. Eventually sufficient data will be available which will 
make possible the study of relationships, and which may 
help to make more reliable the peering into the future which 
every farm purchaser and which every lender on mortgage 
cannot escape doing in some degree. 


THE SECOND YEAR AWARDS OF GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIPS IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
AND RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


E. G. Nourse’ 


INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS 


The procedure with reference to these awards, made under 
a grant of funds secured by the Social Science Research 
Council, was essentially similar to that followed last year, 
although the geographical dispersion of the Committee made 
it impossible to hold any meetings at which all members 
were present. A preliminary examination of material was 
made in Washington at a meeting held early in February, 
attended by Galpin, Spillman, and Nourse. At this meeting 
a provisional classification of candidates was made and cre- 
dentials were forwarded to Wallace, Fetter, and Davis for 
their consideration, while those in attendance at the first 
meeting continued further investigation of cases on which 
information was inadequate. After consideration of the 
material sent them, Mr. Fetter and Mr. Davis conferred at 
Stanford and submitted a joint report on their findings. Mr. 
Wallace had submitted a similar report, and the Washington 
members of the Committee then reconvened for a tentative 
distribution of awards. 

Differences of opinion were negligible, and at this meeting 
thirty-five names were provisionally passed upon as ap- 
pointees and alternates. Twenty-five of these persons were 
offered appointments at stipends ranging from $500 to 
$1,800. Six of these offers were declined, and the funds 
thus released were offered to others on the tentative list. 
Likewise, it was ruled by the Social Science Research 
Council that the Committee need not limit itself to $30,000 
in any one year, but might ask the Council for a budget 
slightly larger in amount, thus anticipating later instal- 
ments of the grant. Under this ruling we are enabled to ex- 
tend our appointments to include a total of twenty-seven, ex- 


clusive of the six who have resigned. The list includes one 
woman. 


1Chairman of the Committee. 
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Work of the Committee was facilitated further by the co- 
operative action of the Universities of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and California and of Stanford University in remitting 
tuition to holders of our fellowships and by the action of the 
University of Chicago in making supplementary grants to 
three of our appointees and taking care entirely of one of the 
original candidates. Where this cooperation was secured, it 
was therefore only necessary for the Committee to make a 
stipend of from $500 to $750. In general, also, the Commit- 
tee followed a policy of limiting the stipend somewhat more 
rigidly than was done last year in order that all pressing 
cases of distinct merit might, if possible, be taken care of 
this year. The average stipend awarded by the Committee 
this year is $1,178, exclusive of the aid given by cooperating 
universities. 

Fortunately, other business brought Mr. Davis to Wash- 
ington at the beginning of May, thus enabling him to par- 
ticipate in the final meeting of the Committee. 

Four applications for renewal were received, but no grants 
were made except in a single case where the holder of a fel- 
lowship wished to continue through the summer session in 
order to complete his work. 

The total number of applicants this year was 102, geo- 
graphically representative of the whole country. Naturally 
the list of institutions selected by the candidates for the 
carrying on of their work is small, but includes this year the 
University of California and Stanford University not re- 
presented last year. The list on page 459 shows the institu- 
tions to which appointees will go, as well as their present 
connection. 

There is every indication that the holders of fellowships 
during the present year have felt well rewarded for the ex- 
penditure of their time and that the use of these fellowships 
will result in materially strengthening the personnel in re- 
search work in the fields of agricultural economies and rural 
sociology. The quality of the appointees this year seems 
fully up to that of last, and the plans submitted promise 
results of high order. In general, it is the expectation of 
the Committee that a majority, if not all, of the cases of older 
men, whose training has been delayed, have now been taken 
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Name 
Anderson, C. Arnold 
Aull, George H. 


Bakken, Henry H. 
Brooker, Marvin A. 
Campbell, Roy C. 


Davis, I. G. 

Foley, Mary J. 
Frey, Fred C. 
Galloway, Z. L. 
Gibbs, J. Barnard 


Grant, Henry C. 
Green, Roy M. 


Hall, Orville J. 
Hauter, L. H. 


Henning, George F. 
Hunt, Robert L. 


Johnson, Sherman E. 


Keller, Henry, Jr. 
Polson, Robert A. 


Robotka, Frank 
Sallee, George A. 


Sarle, Charles F. 


Smith, Thomas L. 
Trussell, Brandon 


Ward, Gordon H. 
Warren, Stanley W. 
Woodworth, H. C. 


List oF APPOINTEES, 1929-30 


Present Connection 


University of Minnesota 

South Carolina Experiment 
Station 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Florida 

North Carolina State 
College 

Connecticut Agricultural 
College 

Massachusetts Agricultural 
College 

University of Minnesota 

University of Kentucky 

Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics 

University of Manitoba 

Kansas State Agricultural 
College 

University of Arkansas 

New Mexico Agricultural 
Experiment Station 

Ohio State University 

Texas A. and M. College 

Montana State College 

Rutgers University 

University of Wisconsin 


Iowa State College 
University of Minnesota 


Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics 

University of Minnesota 

Georgetown College, Ken- 
tucky 

Pacific Egg Producers’ 
Co-operative 

Cornell University 


University of New 
Hampshire 


Chosen University 


Harvard ‘University 
University of Wisconsin 


Harvard University 
Cornell University 
Cornell University 


Harvard University 
University of Chicago 


University of Minnesota 
University of Minnesota 
Columbia University 


Stanford University 
University of Chicago 


Harvard University 
Harvard University 


University of California 
University of Wisconsin 
Harvard University 
Harvard University 
University of Wisconsin and 
University of Chicago 
University of Chicago 
Cornell University and 
University of Minnesota 
Columbia University 


University of Minnesota 
Harvard University 


University of Minnesota 
Columbia University and 


University of Berlin 
Harvard University 


The following persons were awarded fellowships but de- 


clined. 


Card, Dana G., University of Kentucky 
Gabbard, L. P., Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
Gardner, Kelsey B., Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Hedges, Harold, Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station 


Jordan, Garret L., University of Illinois 
Ross, Robert C., University of Illinois 


care of, and that appointments in the future will go primar- 
ily to the younger men. 

Applications for awards of the third year under this fund 
are to be filed between December 1, 1929, and February 1, 
1930. Further information may be secured from the office 
of the Chairman, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


NOTES 


THE ‘‘CRISIS’’ IN THE POOLING MOVEMENT IN NORTH AMERICA 


In a recent article, ‘‘ The Social-Economic Organization of the Agricultural 
World Market and the Crisis of the Pooling Movement,’™ Mr. J. Herschmann 
attempted to show among other things that the pooling movement in the 
United States has reached the death point and is about ready to liquidate. 
Mr. Herschmann is a Russian who recently published a book on the eco- 
nomics of the world livestock industry, and who has been studying the farmers’ 
market in America. Inasmuch as his article will receive some attention in 
Europe, being published in two languages, it seems worth while to look some- 
what more closely at his analysis and survey the data from which his con- 
clusions are drawn. 

It is emphatically stated that the purpose of the paper is to discover the 
reasons for the initial success, later decline and final failure the American coop- 
erative marketing organizations, especially of the pooling type. Mr. Herschmann 
feels that so far too little attention has been given to the problem of expiring 
pools by the research workers in the field. 

It is best to explain at the start that Mr. Herschmann’s analysis in true 
Soviet fashion centers around the idea that under the system of capitalism the 
different capitalistic groups are maliciously trying to suppress the farmers’ 
rise by the most crude methods of exploitation and control. He is apparently 
in agreement with N. L. Meschtscherjakow’, a countryman of his, who re- 
peatedly raised the question before the forum of the International Agrarian 
Institute of the place of agricultural cooperation under the capitalistic sys- 
tem. Mr. Meschtscherjakow is convinced that the farmers’ associations, origi- 
nally organized in self-defense against dominating local capitalists and mer- 
chants, have succeeded by their newer developments in America in partly 
attaining this end only by delivering the helpless farmer into the still more 
immoral hands of industrial trusts and central banking capital. His basis 
for this assumption is the assistance which the large banks have given the 
big pools. His ideal is that central banking capital by fostering highly cen- 
tralized marketing organizations has made agriculture completely dependent 
upon it. 

Let us proceed to examine Mr. Herschmann’s case in more detail. He 
describes the sources of agricultural crop financing as the local usurer, mer- 
chant, and buyer or landlord. Whichever the source, the farmer is unable 
to make a move by himself. The ecreditor’s terms mean forced commission 
sale or turning over the crop at a price fixed by the financier. The trade 
simply follows the credit. He draws upon Russia and India as well as the 
United States at this point. He talks of the ruthless power of production 
credit to determine channels and conditions of agricultural trade, and finds 


1Herschmann, J., “Die Sozialwirtschaftliche Organisation des landwirtschaftlichen 
Weltmarktes und die Krise der Ring (Pool) Bewegung’, in Agrar-Probleme, Vol. 1 


3, pp. 521-551, 1928. (Journal of the International Agrarian Institute, Moscow (Ger- 
man Edition, P. Parey, Berlin). 

2N. L. Meschtscherjakow, “Die Landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaft innerhalb der 
kapitalistischen Wirtschaftsordnung”’ in Agrar-Probleme Vol. I, No. 1, p. 31-58. 
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here the reason for the impending ruin of the farmers’ pooling organizations. 
He moves into the spot light as local usurers then ten thousands of local 
banks, basing his judgment on the results of studies made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture.® The local buyer and the local trading 
capital benefit from standardization under the United States Grain Standards 
Act by mixing the deliveries exactly according to the official standards. The 
manipulations of the local elevator men are to be blamed for the numerous 
complaints about the inferior quality of American grain abroad. The central 
trading capital adds foreign material in the terminal elevators to keep the 
higher quality product strictly on grade. Thus exporters and dealers, brokers 
and speculators, are consolidated in groups and rule the farmers’ market. 

Much space is devoted to demonstrating the detrimental activities of ex- 
change speculation. The capitalistic groups are trying to keep the public 
eye focused on the risk-bearing function of future trading, detracting the 
attention from the real function of speculation. The few large exporters 
and speculators equipped with private sources of information, and a more 
comprehensive view of the market make gains in the future markets while 
the mass of small traders and the general public pay. In addition, consoli- 
dated industrial capital, in the form of the large milling firms, and central 
banks, by financing the trade, participate in these harmful transactions. The 
power of industrial trust capital in the farmers’ market is shown in the 
milling, packing, canning, and tobacco industries. The author forecasts 
further concentration on an international scale. The industrial trusts sup- 
press consumers’ co-operation by reaching into the retail trade. They try 
to avoid middlemen by going close to the producer, as is illustrated by the 
English milling interests. Capitalism concentrated in large-scale industries 
is playing with the co-operative organizations, fostering them where there 
is no danger of competitive growth, destroying them where there is any danger 
of powerful co-operation. The industrial trust has ruined the tobacco pool. 

Central banking capital, on the contrary, sees fit to foster large-scale co- 
operation as a means to conquer a field otherwise hardly open to profit-seeking 
large-scale banking. In the millions of dollars interest paid by the pool, 
and in the increasing power of central banking (at the cost of local capital) 
Mr. Herschmann sees a striking feature of the situation. Standardization of 
agricultural products, warehouse legislation, and federal inspection, all fostered 
by the financing trust, have formed the bridge for the progress of central 
banking control. 

The conclusion is that at present the pooling movement is nearing a very 
severe crisis. In some cases the death-point has been reached and in others 
the retrogression is on the way. Capitalistie forces have defeated the farmers’ 
movement all along the line. The Canadian pools, in Mr. Herschmann’s 
judgment, have reached their turning point because since 1925-26 they have 
gained no ground. He fails to distinguish between pools and other coopera- 
tives, using the term ‘‘Ring’’ and ‘‘Genossenschaft’’ interchangeably. He 
proves that dairy cooperation is declining by observing the lessening volume 
of business of the Dairymen’s League from 1921 to 1925. He uses to the 


SV. N. Valgren and E. E. Englebert, “Bank Loans to Farmers on Personal and 
Collateral Security.” U.S.D.A. Bull. 1048, 1922. 
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full the recent untoward developments in the cooperative marketing of fruit 
in California, the failures with tobacco, and the recent decline in volume of 
cotton handled by cooperatives. 

Mr. Herschmann finally discovers that at a certain point—he calls it two- 
thirds control—numerical growth slackens; and this point he calls the ‘‘ death- 
point,’’ or the ‘‘crisis’’ in the movement. He explains this crisis point in 
part by internal weaknesses, selfish management, corruption, ete., but mostly 
by the hostile dominating powers of a mighty capitalism and its systematic 
checking of any new start of cooperative life. He takes the Chicago Congress 
of the organized trade as a symptom of further effort of the same sort subsi- 
dized by the higher powers. 

It is thought-provoking to have a foreign student of marketing come to 
America and react to what he has seen, after the manner of Mr. Herschmann. 
But it is clear to the writer of this note, another foreign student interested 
in the same subject, that this particular visitor’s reaction was strongly colored 
by his economic philosophy. 

The cooperative movement in the United States has always recognized that 
it had to combat the established trade. But that it is really losing ground in 
this struggle, few students of the subject admit. Any serious student of agri- 
cultural cooperation will admit that some sort of recession is reasonably ex- 
pected after such an artificial boom as cooperation has experienced since 
1918; he would not call this a crisis, but a return to healthy conditions and 
stabilization on a sound basis. 


Kurt Schneider 
University of Bonn 


THE EFFECT OF PRICE MOVEMENTS ON LAND VALUE 
DIFFERENTIALS 


A point which may warrant study by agricultural economists is stated 
briefly in Chapter IX of Book VI (8th edition, pp. 631-632), of Marshall’s 
‘Principles of Economics.’’ ‘‘Generally speaking, it [a rise in the value 
of agricultural produce] raises the value of poor lands relatively to rich; or 
in other words—if a person anticipates a rise in the value of produce, he may 
expect a larger future income from investing a given sum of money in poor 
land at present prices than from investing it in rich land.’’ 

Theoretically this viewpoint seems entirely logical. To apply hypothetical 
figures, we may take three grades of land: A, producing 50 units of product 
per acre, B, producing 40 units of product per acre, and C, producing 30 
units of product per acre. 

If we assume a price of 50 cents per unit, the products of these pieces of 
land would be valued at $25, $20, and $15 per acre, respectively. Since ex- 
penses would undoubtedly vary somewhat in proportion to yield, we may as- 
sume expenses per acre for the three grades of land as $18, $15, and $12, for 
A, B, and C, respectively. The net products of these grades of land would 
then be $7, $5, and $3. These net returns capitalized at 5 per cent would 
give valuations of $140, $100 and $60 per acre. 

If now we assume a rise of products prices at 50 per cent without a 
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corresponding rise in costs (a situation which was rather closely paralleled 
in the early part of the recent period uf inflation) we have net returns per 
acre of $19.50, $15, and $10.50 for the three grades of land. These net 
returns capitalized at 5 per cent would give valuations of $390, $300, and 
#210 for the various grades of land, a rise of 178 per cent on A-grade land, 
of 200 per cent on B-grade land, and of 250 per cent on C-grade land. 

If, however, we assume a rise in costs similar to the rise in prices of the 
product, we find the percentage increase in the price of land the same for 
each grade. 

If we now turn to what actually happened to land prices as a result of the rise 
in prices of farm products during the War period, we find almost an exact op- 
posite of the relationship indicated by Marshall. The largest increases in 
price, both absolute and as a percentage of the previous price, occurred in 
the richest sections of the Corn Belt where land prices were already high 
relative to those of neighboring sections. These price rises apparently shaded 
off (both in absolute terms and as a percentage of previous prices) as the 
distance from the richer areas increased. For example, we find in northwestern 
South Dakota and in many similar areas no appreciable rise and very little 
activity in land sales and an increase in land prices and activity in land 
sales as one passes from the marginal areas toward the Corn Belt section of 
the State. In the Corn Belt, Iowa is possibly the most representative State. 
Here the rise in land prices was from 99 in 1913 to 213 in 1920. In South 
Dakota, a State containing more land of marginal and semi-marginal nature, 
the rise was only from 100 to 181, though the boom reached heights in the 
richer section of the State practically equal to those occurring in Iowa. In 
Nebraska, another State with more of lower grade lands, the price rise was 
from 100 in 1913 to 179 in 1920, a much lower figure than that for the 
richer soils of Iowa. 

Perhaps the explanation is in an earlier sentence of the same paragraph 
quoted from Marshall: ‘‘A rise in the value of agricultural produce increases 
the producers’ surplus measured in terms of produce from all lands, but 
especially from those where the tendency to diminishing returns acts but 
feebly. It is probable that the tendency to diminishing returns does act 
more feebly upon the rich lands of Iowa and Illinois than upon poorer lands 
surrounding them. It can hardly be shown that increasingly intensive methods 
[labor] were applied in any of these areas during the period under consid- 
eration. Perhaps, however, the capital goods substituted for labor did in 
effect give a more thorough cultivation of land in the technical sense. There 
has been an increase in livestock production in terms of output that suggests 
intensification in this phase of farming. 

It is also possible that much of the geography of the price increases in 
land ean be explained in terms of the price and yield situation applying to 
the various crops. The fact that land values increased more in the strictly 
cotton States, like Georgia and South Carolina, than in more diversified States 
like Florida and Missouri suggests this also. Consideration should also be 
given to the fact that absolute rises bulk larger in the eyes of the average 
buyer of land than do percentage rises; for example, a 20 per cent rise on 
$150 land ($30 per acre) might be much more effective in starting speculative 
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buying among local people than a 20 per cent rise on $25 land ($5.00 per 
acre). Also in this case, prices of farm products rose faster than wages and 
the cash outlays during the period just before the boom. The relative sizes 
in the different areas of the local accumulations of money resources brought 
on by the rise in prices must be considered. 

However, even after some consideration of these various aspects of the 
problem, some interesting questions remained unanswered. Did the geography 
of the various land booms represent mistaken conceptions of relative land 
values on the part of land buyers? Is Marshall’s principle untenable; or, is 
there a series of explanations which will harmonize the observed occurrences 
with those theoretically to be expected? Some study of postwar deflations in 
these areas may also be indicative, although a consistent relationship as between 
good and poor lands during this period does not appear in a cursory examina- 
tion of State figures. 

M. Rk. Benedict 
South Dakota State College 


Agricultural Economics. By George O’Brien. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1929. Pp. viii-195. $4.50. 


The Green Rising in Europe and the disturbance of the peasants since the 
War has resulted in many studies of the social phases of agriculture. This 
one is a text on agricultural economics by a professor of national economics 
of Ireland, in the University College, Dublin. The work presents the tradi- 
tional analysis of curves of ‘‘returns’’ and relationships between supply and 
demand. The chief emphasis, other than these, is on the inelasticity of supply 
in agricultural production which makes the trade cycle in agriculture ‘‘a cycle 
in profits rather than in output’’ and the rural standard of living as a rather 
sensitive dependent variable, fluctuating with the trade cycle. Chief atten- 
tion is paid to two factors, ‘‘price’’ and the ‘‘state,’’ and their relations 
to the farmer. While his price theories inevitably lead to the internal economic 
structure of the farm, yet he minimizes this analysis. At one point he states 
that farm management is an art, rather than a science, but later he suggests 
a few principles of internal arrangement of the farm. His references do not 
include the works of John D. Black and C. L. Holmes in the United States or 
those of Frederick Aereboe in Germany and Ernst Laur in Switzerland. Many 
economists and sociologists will question his practice of minimizing the sta- 
bility of rural standards of living and the importance of agriculture in a 
State other than for its economic productivity. This book is very worth while 
considering it as a text in agricultural economies. 

Carl C. Zimmerman 

University of Minnesota 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Merchandising Fruits and Vegetables, by Wells A. Sherman. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, 1928, pp. 494. $4.00. 

This book differs from other books in the field. Here is ‘‘one book on 
marketing prepared outside the atmosphere of the college and by one whose 
experience has been investigatory and administrative rather than pedagogical.’’ 
The author does not attempt to describe what an outside observer would see if 
he were to visit a primary or terminal market nor does he show a single illustra- 
tion, chart, or table. Neither does he attempt to lay down a list of functions 
and then classify all middlemen to fit into these functions. Instead, Mr. Sher- 
man describes the forces and influences that have been at work and shows how 
and why our present marketing structure is as it is. 

The approach to each problem is that of the historian and first hand observer, 
though the chapters do not follow chronologically. The subject matter has been 
organized into chapters which ‘‘sketch a force, principle, or service from its 
inception to the present.’’ The evolution of marketing in this country from 
direct sale to greater and greater complexity is described in such a way as to 
bring out why and how each element appeared, and the changing conditions 
that have caused the activities of various middlemen to change and evolve from 
one form to another. 

The treatment does not stop with the present. In the light of the author’s 
experience, tendencies are projected into the future. It is these prophecies of 
future trends in marketing that make the book especially interesting. 

The chapters on the development of the Government marketing work are an 
entirely new contribution to marketing literature. Conditions before the 
Government service, the forces and efforts that brought the Government into the 
field, the evolution of standardization of fruits and vegetables, of terminal 
market inspection, of shipping point inspection and of the national market 
news service are all described in detail. It is fortunate for students of mar- 
keting that these chapters could be prepared by the man who has had direct 
charge of the processes of development from the beginning. 

Artificial refrigeration in transit, according to Mr. Sherman, is the modern 
force that has developed in the South and West, far from consuming centers, 
specialized areas of fruit and truck production. The railroads have also en- 
couraged these distant areas with very low rates that have subsequently been 
raised, creating a condition at present in which these products are often a 
luxury on the tables of Eastern cities while growers receive barely cost of 
production. It is the existence of these producing districts so far from mar- 
ket that has led to nearly all of the problems and hazards of the industry today. 
The author describes how, because of this development, the handler became a 
banker, the cooperative organization developed, the national distributor evolved, 
various specialized middlemen arose, certain abuses began, and the Government 
was finally forced to take a hand. 

Some new contrasts are developed in the chapter on economic differences 
between the fruit and vegetable industries that will provoke discussion. He 
shows that fruit growing areas tend to have more stable production and market- 
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ing practices than truck growing sections because the same crop must be pro- 
duced year after year, and growers gain experience in the methods best adapted 
to success. It follows, says the author, that cooperative organizations that market 
tree fruits are likely to be stronger and to be more permanent than those handling 
vegetables and truck crops. 

The author says that we now have a constant potential overproduction of 
many fruits and vegetables which is often an actual overproduction. This sur- 
plus production is ascribed principally to the over development of producing 
areas by men interested in selling land. 

In the case of vegetables and annual vine fruits, the surplus may ‘‘ show 
itself suddenly in overwhelming volume in a single year’’ whereas ‘‘in the case 
of tree fruits, it rises slowly but like a resistless tide’’ as more and more of 
the young acreage comes into bearing. 

Wider distribution is no remedy though ‘‘we still hear discussions of gluts 
and famines by a few educators and economists who have been too closely engaged 
on other problems to keep pace with what has transpired in this industry in 
recent years.’’ 

Although by-product factories can operate on culls of a few fruits and 
vegetables, this phase is of slight importance as concerns the surplus problem, for 
such plants do not pay more than the cost of hauling for their products in 
areas where production is for the general market. 

With respect to the tariff as a remedy Mr. Sherman says, ‘‘ The tariffs seem 
to be designed to maintain present land values. Consumers are asked... . to 
maintain profits on the cost of converting deserts into fruit and nut plantings 

- converted for the profit of the land speculator .... The consumer de- 
nies himself the products of other lands grown under natural conditions or with 
vastly less expenditure and agrees to pay a higher price that the investments 
of the developer and the grower who succeeded him may be profitable.’’ 

No adequate remedy is found other than leaving fruit and vegetables un- 
gathered until every grower can see for himself the visual proof that more is 
produced than will sell at prices sufficient to pay harvesting and transportation 
costs. 

The land promoter is pictured as a class that has caused the surplus of many 
products in the first place, prevented its control, and stood in the way of in- 
spection and standardization regulations that are reasonable. 

Mr. Sherman’s book will not be popular among advertising men. He main- 
tains that distribution and display alone have been responsible for the increased 
consumption of particular food products and that consumer advertising by pro- 
ducers’ organizations has been and will be pretty much a waste of money. He 
makes a good case so far as the ‘‘Eat More’’ campaigns are concerned but lays 
himself open to criticism in that he apparently overlooks the type of adver- 
tising that is designed to popularize new uses for a given product. 

The two chapters on Market Psychology and Psychological Influence on Price 
Levels are alone worth the price of the book. There are many who will not 
agree with all that is said; but in a realm where there is so much said and 
written based on nothing more tangible than hypothetical illustrations and 
subjective reasoning, it is refreshing to read a description of how the price is 
actually determined in practice. 
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His suggestion that a technical and impartial department of the Govern- 
ment itself set the price level for each commodity by suggestion after taking 
into consideration all factors sounds quite practicable and desirable, strange as 
it may seem to those who have not read this book. This is only one of a num- 
ber of revolutionary suggestions that would seem visionary and unsound coming 
from anyone who had not enjoyed the close contact with practical realities of 
the trade for thirty years that Mr. Sherman has or who was not familiar with 
the tremendous change and development that has already taken place in this 
industry in the past decade or two. The author shows himself to be thoroughly 
progressive as well as hard-headed and practical, and not afraid to venture a 
striking proposal for fear of criticism. 

The discussion on Delivered vs. Shipping Point Sales summarizes the argu- 
ments on both sides of the question fairly, but the author believes that the trend 
is and will continue increasingly to be toward the delivered sale. The author 
shows that the ‘‘f.o.b. shipping point usual terms’’ sale has degenerated until it 
is now in practice only a kind of free option that is very unsatisfactory to the 
grower. He implies that cooperative organizations have arisen largely because 
the grower has been determined to sell on a delivered basis and distrusted the 
commission men and brokers. Increasing regulation of the terminal agencies 
will still further accentuate the tendency of both growers and dealers to make 
the sale in the terminal market. 

The contacts of the author with the tremendous shipments from specialized 
producing areas have not dulled his appreciation of the less spectacular develop- 
ment of fruit and truck districts near the large cities. Mr. Sherman believes 
that certain elements of cost that are always in the local grower’s favor, 
certain economies not possible to his distant competitor, and the development of 
the motor truck, give him a survival value that cannot be matched by the 
distant competitor. 

A continued rapid change in trade relationships is forecast. The develop- 
ment of chain stores will make any middleman between the grower and the re- 
tailing organization less and less necessary. The jobber, confronted with loss 
of his customers, and the independent retailer, meeting the keen competition of 
quantity buying, will be forced more and more into a new alignment of 
‘‘chains’’ of independent stores. The broker will disappear entirely. Co- 
operative organization of growers will proceed rapidly and national distribu- 
tors will work more and more closely with them. 

The book is interesting and very readable. The style is vivid, incisive, and 
clear. The author has attempted to discuss only the aspects of marketing fruits 
and vegetables that are not adequately treated elsewhere, and the result is a 
book that contains more that is novel and new than any other book on marketing 
published in a long time. It is intensely practical and sane, and the illustrations 
are all drawn from actual experience, not from hypothetical and imaginary 
eases. No student of marketing should fail to read it. 

Mackenzie Stevens 


Louisiana State University 
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The Cooperative Pattern in Cotten, by Robert Hargrove Montgomery. New 
York: The Maemillan Company. 1929. 335 p. $2.50. 


The Cooperative Pattern in Cotton describes the events and problems lead- 
ing up to and surrounding the cooperative marketing of cotton. Although the 
data used were collected chiefly from intimate contact and association with 
the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association, important phases of the entire 
movement are treated, beginning with the period when ‘‘in 1915, the co- 
operative marketing of cotton was a pleasant and harmless topic for farm 
journal editorials and Friday-night debating societies.’’ The author goes on 
to say: ‘‘Ten years later three hundred thousand cotton farmers had signed 
‘iron clad’ contracts binding them to sell cooperatively all their cotton, over 
a period of years. Last year (1927-28) these farmers delivered to their 
associations well over $100,000,000 worth of cotton.’’ 

Workers in the field of cooperative marketing will read this book with 
interest not only because of its clear treatment of important problems but 
because of its subtle attack upon the ‘‘traditional’’ cotton marketing system, 
its forceful justification of the cooperative marketing of cotton and its sug- 
gestions for changes in the cooperative marketing program. 

Part I, consisting of five chapters, is devoted to developing the case against 
the traditional system of marketing cotton, the conventions and plans follow- 
ing the postwar depression in prices, which resulted in the plan of organiza- 
tion of the Texas association in particular, and of the other State associations 
in general, and a description of the campaign for membership and the first 
year’s operations of the Texas association. 

The case against the traditional system of cotton marketing is developed 
upon facts resulting from ten years of study by Federal and State agencies. 
These data are analyzed in detail and the conclusions are that there is no 
restriction of competition in primary markets, but that the economic results 
to be expected from free competition are not apparent. Other conditions are 
treated under six heads: (1) Wide variations in prices paid for middling 
cotton in the same market on the same day; (2) Undue penalizing of thie 
lower grades; (3) Insufficient premiums for better grades, staples, and quali- 
ties; (4) Unfair differentials in price between the Eastern and Western section 
of the belt; (5) Advantages gained through the farmers knowing the exact 
grade, staple, and quality of his cotton; and (6) Continuous and complete 
failure of competition in securing a fair price to the farmer for his cotton. 

A historical sketch describes the preliminary development and final organ- 
ization of the associations. Considerable detail is given concerning the con- 
ventions at Montgomery, Alabama, the sweeping acceptance of the Sapiro plan 
for cooperative marketing of cotton, the operations of the committee of twenty- 
one which developed the Texas Association and the drive for membership. 
These phases are all ably developed. If more space had been allowed, how- 
ever, it would have been of interest to contrast at this point the eight princi- 
ples of the Sapiro plan with the variations offered by other men at these con- 
ventions. Several features of the rejected plans appear now to be the major 
developments in the cooperative cotton marketing movement. For instance, 
to mention only a few, contracts with annual withdrawal privileges, to take 
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the place of the old ‘‘iron clad’’ contract; more liberal pooling policies are 
offered in addition to the old seasonal pool, of which the daily pool is be- 
coming the most popular; also several associations are tending to ‘‘ decentral- 
ize’’ either by the establishment of branches at country points or by effective 
receiving agent services. The description of the first year’s operations of the 
Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association gives a vivid idea of the problems 
fuced by all the associations during their formative period. 


Part II consists of six chapters. The first five are devoted to the operations 
of the Texas Association up to the time of the writing of the manuscript— 
about February, 1928. The last chapter presents a summary and recommenda- 
tions under the title, ‘‘ The Case for Cooperation.’’ 


In the chapter on field service and membership problems it is stated that 
the experiences of the Texas Association are similar to those of several other 
State associations. Some readers will not entirely agree, however, that the 
field service method of solving the problem of securing deliveries is the most 
satisfactory, especially as operated along the lines of the Texas Association. 
A discussion of this phase, however, brings out difficult questions, for returns 
to growers and other factors have a strong influence on deliveries. 


The financial operations of the association are discussed under three cate- 
gories: (1) Financing the activities of the overhead organization; (2) finane- 
ing the marketing activities; and (3) financing the membership. This treatise 
is quite adequate. A fuller discussion in regard to reserves, especially their 
use and function, would have been an additional contribution. 

The discussion under the chapters on Marketing Functions and Price 
Policies, The Contract in Law and Control, brings out many of the unsettled 
problems facing the cooperative cotton marketing associations. It is in these 
phases of the association’s activities that the most important changes from the 
original plan as prepared by Mr. Sapiro have taken place. 

The case for cooperative reiterates the case against the traditional system: 
‘‘We begin with the assumption that under the traditional system cotton 
farming is the most poorly organized industry of its magnitude in America. 
This merely means that it fails to serve the end of life which we would have 
served.’’? What is expected of the cooperative is expressed in two statements: 
‘“(1) An acceptable standard of living for people engaged in the industry; 
and (2) a regular and adequate supply of cheap cotton.’’ 

It is pointed out that panaceas offered during the past have not solved 
the problem. Federal credit facilities do not strike at the root of this prob- 
lem. Diversification is important, but some form of organization giving in- 
dustrial control is more important. ‘‘More cotton on fewer acres’’ is con- 
sidered as laudable work, but we have never faced the problem of selling a 
25,000,000 or even a 20,000,000 bale crop. Uniform-type cotton communities 
have shown certain major trends, but the chief trend developed is that buyers 
made no distinction where cotton flowed in from adjacent communities, and 
that farmers who refused to adopt the improved variety got all the advantages 
of the improved market, while some who promoted the movement began to 
plant ‘‘half-and-half’’ in alternate rows to get heavier production. 

The present maladjusted organization of the industry is stated to be the 
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underlying difficulty and the above plans although valuable will not lead to 
permanent improvement. 

‘*The only thing he [the farmer] can do is to assume the responsibility of 
consciously organizing his industry with the purpose of regulating production 
and price... .. The one agency in existence today which can handle 
this problem is the large-scale cooperative. But it is not the work of twelve 
independent, autonomous associations working at cross purposes. They must 
be federated or consolidated into one strong central agency.’’ 

The advantages to accrue from the functions to be performed by the 
central agency would be: ‘‘(1) substitution of a purposeful, responsible, in- 
telligent control for the present haphazard, irresponsible, and notoriously 
unintelligent one; (2) a regular flow of cotton into the trade at a relatively 
stable price level; (3) stabilization of returns to the cotton farmer.’’ 

The advantages to accrue from the State associations would arise from (1) 
the economies of large-scale handling of such problems as ginning, warehous- 
ing, insuring, grading, transporting, financing, selling, and developing tech- 
niques and types of products; and buying of fertilizer, poisons, improved seeds, 
and machinery; and (2) an improved method of educating the farmer and of 
getting to him all available information relative to the industry. 

It is pointed out that the Texas Association has proved the case for a 
cooperative solution of most of the problems listed under the above first 
advantage to be derived under the State organization. It is admitted that 
they have blundered occasionally. ‘‘But it is going forward steadily, improv- 
ing its technique, and laying the foundation of a new economic order.’’ 

Professor Montgomery undoubtedly realizes, as much as any one else, thie 
task that faces the cotton growers in order to organize to such a high state 
as is suggested in this closing chapter. Discussion of these difficulties appear 
in many parts of his book. 

It is the change or evolution in the policies of the cooperative marketing 
of cotton that appears to be of striking importance in the operations of the 
present associations. The motivating ideal or general policy is to adapt the 
association’s services to the farmer’s ability to use them. These changes will 
tend to eliminate some of the conditions developed in the case against the 
traditional system mentioned at the beginning of this review and they will 
lead in benefiting the cotton growers during the next few years. It is hoped 
that, through them, closer contact with cotton producers will be developed and 
that a long-time program may approach the major objectives advocated by 
Professor Montgomery. 

J. E. Wells 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Introduction to Agricultural Economics, by Fred R. Yoder. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. , 472 p. $3.00. 


The author has attempted a textbook for a field which is wide in its range 
and difficult of coordination. Whether he has succeeded in improving on the 
earlier textbooks may well be questioned. 

The subject is approached more from the national policy viewpoint than 
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from that of the individual farm unit, though no very clear distinction is made. 
Definitions are not one of the strong features of the book. However, the follow- 
ing indicate the author’s view of the field of Agricultural Economics: ‘‘ Farmers 
are engaged in... . buying and selling farms; clearing, draining, and irrigat- 
ing land; selecting types of farming and producing various kinds of products 
for the market; organizing their farm operations; hiring and using labor; bor- 
rowing and saving money; selling farm products and purchasing supplies; 
forming organizations to secure advantages in selling; buying; extending 
markets; getting credit; insuring their property, crops, and livestock, and 
getting legislation favorable to their interests; paying taxes; and promoting 
their various material interests. Agricultural Economics is the study of these 
industrial activities of farmers.’’ 

Farm Management is said to be closely related to Agricultural Economies, 
though the author insists there is a distinction; namely, that of the viewpoint 
of the individual as contrasted with that of the group. Neither the field of 
Agricultural Economies as indicated above nor the treatment in the book bear 
out this distinction, however. 

The chapter headings give a general impression of the subjects dealt with 
and the points of emphasis. These are: The Development of American Agri- 
culture and Agricultural Economics; The Farm Population and Farm Life; 
Agriculture and the Price Economy; Land as a Factor in Agricultural Produc- 
tion; Land Income and Land Values; Land Tenure; Land Policies; Social 
Capital in Farming; Farm Management; Marketing Agricultural Products; 
Cooperative Marketing; Foreign Markets; Agriculture and the Tariff; The 
Farmer and Taxation; Agriculture and Price Movements; Farm Wealth and 
Income. 

This constitutes a rather ambitious program for one book, and the results 
should be viewed with some charity, especially by those who have experienced 
the difficulties of teaching, in the brief space of an undergraduate course, so 
broad and varied a field as that of Agricultural Economics. Even a charitable 
viewpoint, however, can scarcely overlook the inadequate development of funda- 
mental principles noticeable throughout the book. 

In the preface, the author states that the book is designed for students who 
have had ‘‘little or no training in general economics,’’ and that, ‘‘therefore a 
special effort has been made to make clear these elementary concepts of eco- 
nomies.’’ Yet one seeks in vain for any adequate treatment of the law of 
diminishing returns, of the law of comparative advantage, of the nature of the 
price-making process, of the combination of enterprises and factors, of the mar- 
gins of cultivation and of the principles of rent. A few of these, it is true, are 
mentioned in a late chapter of the book, but they are loosely stated and not 
illustrated or developed. 

One cannot escape the feeling that a much stronger book would have resulted 
had these basic principles been developed at the start, and if they had then been 
applied to the various fields of agricultural activity national, community, and 
individual, thus emphasizing the similarities of principle in the various problems 
instead of seeming to set each one up as a more or less isolated problem by itself. 

The discovery of similarities of behavior in various phenomena lies at the base 
of all scientific study. Scientific knowledge must be built upon the ability to 
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recognize and classify such uniformities in behavior. Effective instruction of 
students must therefore teach them how to reduce the seemingly infinite mass 
of individual events about them to some degree of: orderliness and accurate 
classification. Professor Yoder’s book sins in this respect to a rather marked 
degree owing to its rather lengthy enumerations of partly related items without 
analysis or classification. As an example we may take the preliminary statement 
relative to factors of production: ‘‘acording to the analysis of this book, 
any factors influencing the wealth-getting of the farming class are factors in 
agricultural production .... our list of factors in agricultural production in- 
cludes land, land tenure, customs, farm machinery, livestock, buildings, farm 
insurance, farm credit, farm labor, farm management, the farm marketing 
system, transportation facilities, taxation and tariffs, price cycles, organized 
farmer movements, agricultural education, accumulated agricultural knowledge 
and skill, State promotion of agriculture, accumulated farm wealth and in- 
come, and farmers’ standard of living.’’ 

Even if these could all be correctly classified as factors of production, does 
the lengthy enumeration help in any way to clarify the student’s understanding 
of the behavior of these things? Hair may be subdivided into red hair, brown 
hair, black hair, etc., but after all it behaves pretty much alike and the similari- 
ties are greater than the differences. 

Many will be somewhat critical of the definitions used; for example, ‘‘ pro- 
duction means the getting of wealth;’’ ‘‘social capital’’ consists of ‘‘ buildings, 
livestock, machinery, vehicles, harvested crops, seeds, investment securities, 
insurance policies, and ready cash’’; a standard of living is defined as ‘‘ The 
goods, conveniences, and services which a family may have for the satisfaction 
of its wants.’’ These and many others at least depart from the conventional, 
and lack the precision which the term definition should imply. 

The classical distinction between land and eapital is held not to be valid, but 
the devotion of four chapters later in the book to a consideration of land, and 
the statement that land is limited in amount do not seem to be in harmony with 
this viewpoint. 

In general, the author has dealt in such broad generalities and with so little 
centering around basic principles that it is doubtful if the the student will be 
led to the careful, rigorous thinking which is desirable in the classroom. The 
book reflects a broad interest in rural social problems rather than a close 
acquaintance with the basic principles of economics. The author has brouglit 
together a number of interesting facts, but with such a free and easy lack of dis- 
crimination that all of them are thrown somewhat into question unless one has 
independent knowledge of the sources. The quotation of the income figures 
of the National Industrial Conference Board without explanation or analysis; 
the ready acceptance of the figures of the American Farm Bureau Federation on 
the cost of the tariff; and the naive acceptance of the findings in various tariff 
studies lead one to feel that one figure has seemed about as good as another so 
long as it was definitely stated. 

Some confusion is noticeable in the brief treatment of efficiency and capacity 
in relation to net income. In one place, the largest output per unit of input is 
set up as the ideal; in another place, the largest net profit. 

Space here will not permit fuller discussion of the many points which many 
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agricultural economists will be inclined to question. Those mentioned are fairly 
typical, however. 

Notwithstanding these very noticeable defects, many will find the book in- 
teresting, and the rather full bibliographies at the ends of the chapters will be 
found helpful in classroom work. For teaching purposes, however, it appears 
to the writer that the historical development of agriculture is better handled in 
Professor Carver’s ‘‘ Principles of Rural Economy’’ and in N. 8. B. Gras’s ‘‘A 
History of Agriculture’’; the basic principles are much better developed in Dr. 
Holmes’ ‘‘Economics of Farm Organization and Management’’ and in Dr. 
Black’s ‘‘ Production Eeconomics’’; and the national policy phases are more 
carefully and accurately discussed in Dr. H. C. Taylor’s ‘‘Outlines of Agricul- 
tural Economics.’’ 

M. Benedict 

South Dakota State College 


The Development of the Flour Milling Industry, by C. B. Kuhlmann. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. 349 pp. 


This book is a well authenticated history of the growth of the flour mill in- 
dustry in the United States. The material is well organized and logically ar- 
ranged. The author treats of (1) the characteristic scattered milling of the 
colonial period and the extensiveness of government control at that time; 
(2) the rise of larger-scale milling and the development of eastern market cen- 
ters; (3) the development in the Middle West and the rise of St. Louis as a 
market over Cincinnati and Pittsburgh; (4) the development of the Minneapolis 
market aided in a home market by the development of the lumber industry in 
that section, but most of all advanced by taking advantage of two new inven- 
tions in the milling industry—the purifier and the roller system; (5) the growth 
of the southwest hard winter wheat area; and (6) the growth of new milling 
centers east and west. After this history of the territorial development of the 
milling industry come chapters on milling methods and products, associations in 
the milling industry, marketing the products of the mills, and lastly a chapter 
of conclusions. Perhaps the latter is the most strained chapter of the book. 

The author frankly admits the wide scope of the subject he is treating. After 
treating of a number of epochal events stretching over more than a century, it 
is only natural that there should be some difficulty in drawing conclusions that 
are not overshadowed in importance by the several items treated. 

In general, the author sticks to economic history and does not attempt eco- 
nomic interpretations where many subjects have to be treated so briefly. The 
reviewer could not help but notice one minor digression where the author is 
explaining the growing advantages of Kansas wheat territory over the Minneap- 
olis territory. Corn is said ‘‘to provide a very good rotation for wheat.’’ 
Furthermore, ‘‘conditions are more favorable for cattle-raising, hence there is 
more fertilizer to keep the soil in good condition.’’ The location of the wheat 
belt in Kansas with reference to the corn belt and the impracticability of using 
manure in the dry sections of Kansas suggest that here the author did what 
we all so often do, bridge a gap with a bit of good logic and let it go at that. 
But such criticism is a minor matter. The book on the whole is a valuable addi- 
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tion to the literature of the economies of enterprise and Chapters X and XI will 
be found particularly valuable for courses in marketing. 
R. M. Green 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
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Working program for 1929 [In Russian. ] 

Welsh Journal of Agriculture, University College, Aberystwyth. Reprints 
from Vol. V, 1929, as follows: 

Beef production: Seasonal variations in the supplies and prices of 
fat cattle, by A. W. Ashby, and Thomas Lewis. 

The work efficiency of farm organization in Wales, 1871-1921, by 
A. W. Ashby and J. Llefelys Davies. 

The cattle population of Wales and the cattle supply, by A. W. 
Ashby and Thomas Lewis. 

The marketing of cattle in Wales, by Thomas Lewis. 


BOOK NOTES 


Social Science Abstracts is a new abstract journal published under the 
auspices of the Social Science Research Council. Numbers 1-6, Volume I, 
have already appeared, with 4,770 entries, supplying for those interested in 
research in economics, political science, sociology, statistics, geography, and 
history, citations and signed abstracts of significant publications in all coun- 
tries, both factual studies and contributions to theory. In accomplishing 
this work more than 3,000 journals in the social sciences, written in twenty- 
three languages have been examined by the editors and their assistants. 
Twelve numbers have been planned for 1929. F. Stuart Chapin is editor- 
in-chief. 

The entries are for the most part abstracts of the conclusions reached 
or the principal facts found, in the articles abstracted. Thus the reader 
comes into contact with work in fields other than his own without needing 
to wade through much material in which his interest is slight. A few of 
the entries are descriptive only; a few others are citations. The aim seems 
to be to keep out of the abstracts all opinion of the person abstracting, except 
such as is reflected in the selection of the items for abstracting and in the 
presentation. On the whole, Social Science Abstracts must be used to be 
appreciated, and those who use it will find it an increasingly useful addition 
to their working equipment.—S.W.M. 


The Agricultural Libraries Section of the American Library Association met 
at the Department of Agriculture during the session of the Association in May. 
Miss Lucy M. Lewis, Librarian of the University of Tennessee, was chairman, 
and Miss Mary G. Lacy, Librarian of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
was Secretary. 

Twenty-three States were represented, a larger number than at any 
previous meetings held by the Agricultural Libraries Section. In some cases 
two representatives came from a State. Discussions led to the appointment of 
a committee on relations to consider lines of work that might be accomplished 
through cooperation between agricultural libraries, such as the cooperative 
compilation of statistics for the States, which is already under way in the 
library of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, and the compilation in one 
central place of information regarding the resources in books, periodicals, 
and bibliographies of the various Land Grant Colleges and other agricultural 
libraries. 

At this meeting announcement was made that the bibliography entitled 
**Control of Production of Agricultural Products by Governments,’’ by Mrs. 
Annie M. Hannay, library associate, Bureau of Agricultural Economics Li- 
brary, had been selected as the best in the bibliographies in agriculture or 
the natural sciences entered in the biennial contest sponsored by the Eunice 
Rockwood Oberly Memorial Fund Committee of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. Hannay’s bibliography covers all the essential literature with regard 
to the attempts by world governments to limit agricultural production. This 
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is one of a series of bibliographies issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies Library that has been in great demand and that includes such 
subjects as ‘‘ Price Fixing by Governments 424 B.c. to 1926 A.D.,’’ ‘‘ Bounties 
on Agricultural Products’’ and ‘‘Government Control of Exports and Imports 
in Foreign Countries.’’ 

Honorable mention in the awards was given Miss Margaret T. Olcott, also 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies Library, who contributed a bibliog- 
raphy entitled ‘‘Taxation and the Farmer,’’ and the Misses Carrie B. Sherfy 
and Nell W. Smallwood of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, joint authors of 
a bibliography on ‘‘Ice Cream.’’ ‘‘Very favorable mention’’ was also made 
of the author and subject index to state publications on plant pathology 
compiled by Miss Jessie W. Allen of the Bureau of Plant Industry library. 

The Oberly Memorial Fund Committee was organized in 1921, following 
the death of Eunice Rockwood Oberly. Miss Oberly had been for many years 
librarian for the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture. She had specialized in the preparation of bibliographies of 
science literature to help investigators with their work, and became widely 
known in fields relating to plant industry. 

As next year’s meeting of the Agricultural Libraries Section is to be held 
in California, Mrs. M. J. Abbott, Librarian of the University of California, 
was elected chairman and Miss Mary G. Lacy was continued as Secretary. 

—C. B. 8. 


A form letter dated March, 1929, and signed by the Secretary General 
of the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome, reads as follows: 
‘“<T have the honour to inform you that as from January 1 of the current year 
the periodical publications issued by the International Institute of Agriculture 
(Villa Umberto I, Rome) will be as follows: 

‘*T, The International Review of Agriculture, published monthly in three 
separate parts: 1. Monthly bulletin of agricultural science and practice. 2. 
Monthly bulletin of agricultural economics and sociology. 3. Monthly crop 
report and agricultural statistics. 

‘<Subseribers to the International Review of Agriculture will receive the 
three parts as soon as they are published. The annual subscription for the re- 
view is 90 liras, postage (20 liras) included. The annual subscription for 
each separate part is 45 liras, postage (9 liras) included. 

‘*TT, The International Bulletin of Plant Protection, published monthly. 

‘¢ Annual subscription 40 liras, postage (4 liras) included. 

‘¢ Annual inclusive subscription for the International Review of Agriculture 
(3 parts) and the International Bulletin of Plant Protection 125 liras, postage 
(25 liras) ineluded. 

‘‘TII. The International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. Price 90 
liras or 100 liras cloth bound, post free. 

‘IV. Annuaire International de Legislation Agricole (published in French 
only). Price 60 liras, post free.’’ 

All correspondence in regard to subseriptions should be sent to the 
Institute at the address given above. 
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American academy of political and social science, Philadelphia. Farm relief 
. . editor in charge of this volume, Clyde L. King. Philadelphia, 1929. 
479 p. (Its annals, vol. CXLII, no. 231, March, 1929.) 
This volume of the Annals contains papers in the field of agricultural eco- 
nomies by 22 members of the American Farm Economie Association. 


National association of marketing officials. Marketing problems and develop- 
ments, with addresses, discussions and reports on matters relating to 
marketing farm products. Proceedings... . 10th Annual meeting, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December, 1928. [Chicago? 1929] 102 p. 


Four-state conference. Abstract of proceedings Four state conference, embracing 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, on the potato 
situation at... . Norfolk, Va., November 8 and 9, 1928. Richmond, 
Division of purchase and printing, 1929. 58 p. 


The general program of the conference aimed first to present the general 
situation in potato marketing, showing the trend of acreages, yield, price— 
national and regional—and consumption; second, to consider the various 
remedies that might be suggested; and third, to look into possible industrial 
uses of the surplus of the potato crop. Abstracts are given of the papers 
read at the conference. 


California. Tax commission. Final report ... . submitted to the governor 


of California, March 5, 1929. [Sacramento, California state printing 
office, 1929.] 317 p. 

‘*The Commission favors the gradual transformation of the present tax 
system, which is essentially an impersonal objective property tax, into a 
system consisting of three main divisions, as follows: (1) an objective property 
tax of more restricted scope than the present property tax, imposed where 
the property is located, to serve primarily as a source of local revenue; (2) 
a comprehensive business tax, measured by net income arising from business 
earried on within the borders of the State, to serve chiefly as a source of 
State revenue; and (3) a personal contribution from each person resident 
within the State, apportioned according to ability to pay, the yield being 
divided between the State and the localities. Such a system would comprehend 


no measures which have not been thoroughly tested by experience in other 
States.’’ 


Gee, Wilson, and Corson, John J., 3rd. Rural depopulation in certain Tide- 
water and Piedmont areas of Virginia. University, Va., Institute for 
research in the social sciences, 1929. 104 p. (University of Virginia 
Institute for research in the social sciences. Institute monograph no. 3.) 

This study resulted from the discovery that ten of the oldest counties in 
the State of Virginia had, without territorial losses, fewer people within their 
boundaries in 1920 than in 1790 when the first census of population was taken. 

The economic history of the region was studied along with the population 

trends from 1790 to 1920. Individual records were secured for 3,376 persons 

of which number 1,910 were whites and 1,466 colored. ‘‘So far as the authors 
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have been able to discover this is the first intensive study of the rural migration 
problem in a Southern State. Consequently, it involves the most detailed 
approach of this nature to the phenomena of Negro migration; for the move- 
ment of members of this race from the farms has been greater than among the 
whites. ’? 


Persons, Warren M. The construction of index numbers. Boston, New York 
[ete.] Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. 90 p. 


Point of view of statistics: .... the subject is not a collection of numeri- 
cal facts, but rather a method and a logic; the science of statistics is an applied 
science in which it is just as necessary to scrutinize the premises as the logic 
and mathematics; mechanistic, and universalistic notions of statistics are mis- 
taken; statistical methods are frequently dependent upon the peculiar data 
to which they are applied; such methods are sound when they can be retained 
in actual practice, even though the methods are not applicable to data of 
another sort; and economic statistics has the same relation to economics and 
mathematics as mathematical physics has to physics and mathematics. The 
construction of index numbers is discussed as a problem necessarily involving 
not only economics and mathematics, but also the nature of the data utilized. 


Lawrence, Joseph Stagg. Stabilization of prices; a critical study of the 
various plans proposed for stabilization. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1928. 484 p. 

The author describes the plans for the stabilization of prices which have 
been proposed by Irving Fisher, John Maynard Keynes, R. G. Hawtrey, Carl 
Snyder, Professor Lehfeldt and the Genoa Conference, Georg Friederick 
Knapp, G. N. Lewis, and Henry Ford. He discusses the theoretical and 
practical possibilities of stabilization and concludes that stability can be pro- 
moted most effectively by ‘‘encouragement of all efforts to promote peace 
among the nations’’ and by ‘‘the retention and improvement of existing gold 
standards.’’ 

A selected bibliography is given on p. 475-480. 


Misner, E. G. Weather—its relation to the production and price of farm 
products. [Ithaca, N.Y.] February, 1929. 40 p. Mimeographed. 

In a letter dated April 8, 1929, the author states that this is an abstract 
of some of the important relationships brought out in studies of the relation 
of weather to the production and price of various farm products. The 
commodities considered are corn, cabbage, cotton, potatoes, apples, hay, oats, 
and canning-factory peas. A fuller report on corn has been issued also in 
mimeographed form. The author plans to publish more complete reports on 
the other commodities also. 


Kansas. University. School of Business. Bureau of business research. Kansas 
studies in business, no. 8. The Wichita grain market, by A. E. Janzen. 
Lawrence [Kan.] 1928. 63 p. 


‘¢The author selected the Wichita grain market as typical of many existing 
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interior markets It was natural that the larger markets should be 
studied first. The interior markets are, however, integral parts of the general 
market structure; they are numerous, and perform distinct and important fune- 
tions.’? 


North Carolina. Tax Commission. Report of the tax commission to Governor 
Angus Wilton McClean. Raleigh [1928]. 792 p. 


‘*The Commission’s conclusions with respect to the agricultural report are: 
(1) that taxes on agriculture are indeed heavy generally and especially in those 
areas in which, for various reasons, incomes have been relatively low; (2) 
that our present methods of assessing and appraising farm property for taxa- 
tion purposes are defective and should be remedied; and (3) that the tax bur- 
den is often heavy because of poor farm management and organization, and in- 
adequate methods of marketing agricultural products. The Commission is of 
the opinion that there is need for improvement in each of these phases of the 
problem in order to relieve the tax burden on a large number of farmers in 
this State.’’ 


Deutscher landwirtschaftsrat. Verdffentlichungen, hft. 12. Die buchfiihrung 
in der landwirtschaft in wirtschaftlicher und rechtlicher bedeutung. 
Berlin, Deutscher schriftenverlag G. m. b. H., 1928. 116 p. 


A series of lectures on agricultural bookkeeping and its importance to the 
farmer arranged by the German agricultural council for the benefit of directors 
of bookkeeping institutions. 


Ritter, Kurt. Geschichte der landwirtschaft der welt. Berlin, P. Parey, 
1928. 128 p. (Handbuch der landwirtschaft in verbindung mit zahl- 
reichen mitarbeitern hrsg. von Fr. Aereboe, J. Hansen, Th. Roemer. bd. 
1, lfg. 3.) 

A handbook of agriculture in five volumes, the different sections of which 
are the work of scientists and expert agriculturists and which will cover the 
field of modern agriculture in its various technical, scientific, and economic 
ramifications, has been planned and is being produced by Dr. Aereboe, Dr. 
Hansen, and Dr. Roemer. One of the first parts of volume 1 to appear is this 
history of agriculture. 


Twigg, H. J. The economic advance of British co-operation, 1913 to 1926. 
Manchester, Co-operative union limited, 1928. 96 p. 
The Economist [London] for Nov. 3, 1928, p. 805 refers to this report 
as follows: 
‘*A most useful collection of data regarding the British co-operative move- 
ment during and since the war. There are numerous statistical tables and 
a brief bibliography.’’ 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled by Mary F. Carpenter, Library, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


ALABAMA 


Alabama. Dept. of agriculture, Montgomery. Alabama farm production, v. 2, 
no. 5, Feb., 1929. 6 p. 
Includes the annual livestock statistics by counties. 


CALIFORNIA 


California. Agricultural experiment station, Berkeley. Report 
1, 1927, to June 30, 1928. 127 p. 

The Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economies, p. 9-10; Projects 
in agricultural economies, p. 46-48. 

California. Dept. of agriculture, Sacramento. Monthly bulletin, v. 18, no. 2, 
Feb., 1929. 

Contains the proceedings of the sixty-first convention of fruit growers 
and farmers, Nov. 8-9, 1928. 

California. Dept of agriculture, Sacramento. Monthly bulletin, v. 18, no. 3, 
March, 1929. 

How can the California fruit and table grape grower better meet tiie 
requirements of the consumer? by S. 8. Rogers, p. 227-239. 

California. University. College of agriculture. Agricultural extension serv- 
ice, Berkeley. The 1929 agricultural outlook for California. (Cire. 27. 
1929. 47 p.) 

Fluharty, L. W., and Wilcox, F. R. Enterprise efficiency studies on Cali- 
fornia farms. A progress report. (Calif. Col. of Agr. Ext. Service, Berke 
ley. Cire. 24, 1929. 79 p.) 

‘*The tables presented . . . . show in tabular form the cost of produe- 
tion and efficiency factors involved in the studies carried on throughout the 
state. These tables fall naturally under six general groups; namely, de- 
ciduous fruits, citrus fruits, nut crops, field crops, dairying, and poultry 
raising. 

Hendrickson, A. H. Strawberry culture in California. (Calif. Univ. Col. of 
Agr. Ext. Service, Berkeley. Cire. 23, 1928. 21 p.) 

Estimated cost of starting a strawberry planting, p. 5. Packing for 
shipment, p. 18-19. 

Weeks, David. Factors affecting selling prices of land in the Eleventh Federal 
farm loan district. (Calif. Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley. Hilgardia, v. 3, no. 
17, Jan., 1929, p. 459-542.) 


COLORADO 


Colorado. Agricultural experiment station, Fort Collins. Forty-first annual 
report... . . 1928. 48 p. 
Report of the nine projects considered by the Section of Economics and 
Sociology, p. 30-34. 
Summers, T. H., Droge, W. F., and Moorhouse, L. A. Organization of irri- 
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gated farms in Otero county, Colorado, 1921 to 1925. (Col. State Agr. Col. 
Ext. Service, Fort Collins. [1928?]. 40 p.) 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut. Dept. of agriculture, Hartford. Third annual report, June 30, 
1928. 167 p. 
Report on marketing, p. 12-16; Present possibilities of sheep work in 
the East, by W. L. Henning, p. 29-34; Connecticut crop and livestock 
summary, 1927, p. 108-112; Crops and livestock by counties, p. 113-118. 


DELAWARE 
Daugherty, M. M. The assessment and equalization of real property in Dela- 
ware. (Del. Agr. Exp. Sta., Newark. Bul. 159. 1928. 51 p.) 


Delaware. Agricultural experiment station, Newark. Annual report, June 30, 
1928. (Bul. 158. 1928. 43 p.) 
Reports on projects of the Department of Agricultural Economies in- 
elude The Marketing of Delaware Swect Potatoes, and The Taxation of 
Delaware Farms. 


Delaware. University. Extension service, Newark. The Delaware agricultural 
outlook report for 1929. (Ext. cire. 24. 1929. 21 p.) 


FLORIDA 


Anderson, E. H. A quantitative study of factors governing the market rate 
of interest. (Fla. Univ. General extension division record, v. 9, no. 17, 
Spec. ser. 11. 1928. 14 p.) 


Florida. State marketing bureau, Jacksonville. Sixth biennial report . 
from July 1, 1927, to March 1, 1929. 16 p. 


GEORGIA 


Treanor, Kenneth. The agricultural outlook for Georgia farmers, 1929. (Ga. 
State Col. of Agr., Ext. Div., Athens. 16 p.) Mimeographed. 


ILLINOIS 
Illinois. Dept. of Agriculture, Springfield. Illinois crop and livestock re- 
porter. Feb., 1929. (Cire. 386. 12 p.) 


Contains the annual crop and livestock summary for 1928 and the live- 
stock outlook for 1929. 


Illinois. University. College of agriculture, Urbana. The agricultural out- 
look for Illinois, 1929. 24 p. 


INDIANA 


Indiana. Agricultural experiment station, West Lafayette. Annual crop sum- 
mary. 1928. (Ind. crops and livestock, no. 39. 1928. 18 p.) 

Indiana. Agricultural experiment station, West Lafayette. Annual livestock 
summary, 1929. (Ind. crops and livestock, no. 41. 1929. 9 p.) 

Indiana. Agricultural experiment station. West Lafayette. Assessors’ enu- 
meration of 1927 crops. (Ind. crops and livestock, no. 40. 1929. 8 p.) 
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Indiana. Agricultural experiment station, West Lafayette. (Ind. crops and 
livestock, no. 42. 1929. 4. p.) 

Contains the outlook for Indiana agriculture in 1929. 

Indiana. Agricultural experiment station, Lafayette. Fourteenth annual re- 
port of the Creamery license division March 31, 1928. (Cire. 
153. 1928. 23 p.) 

Includes production of dairy products for 1927 and a list of licensed 
manufacturing plants in Indiana. 

Indiana. Agricultural experiment station, Lafayette. Report . . . . for the 
year ending June 30, 1928. 83 p. 

Includes new projects on marketing and reports of the Dept. of Agri- 
cultural Statistics and Dept. of Farm Management. 

Indiana. Department of public instruction. Division of vocational education, 
Indianapolis. Eight lessons in cooperative marketing of farm products. 
(Bul. 101. 1928. 22 p.) 

Prepared for evening classes composed of adult farmers. 


Brindley, J. E., and Zorbaugh, G. 8. M. The tax system of Iowa. (Iowa. State 
Col. of Agr., Ames. Ext. Bul. 150. 1929. 94 p.) 

Holmes, C. L. Types of farming in Iowa. (Iowa. Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames. Bul. 
256. 1929. p. 115-166.) 

Holmes, C. L. The Iowa agricultural outlook for 1929. (Iowa. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Ames. Current economic series. Report 8, 1929. 39 p.) 

Iowa. Agricultural experiment station, Ames. Annual report for year ending 

June 30, 1928. 64 p. 
Progress report on problems in agricultural economics and farm man- 

agement, p. 6-10. Purnell fund projects under way, p. 49-62. 


KANSAS 


Kansas. Agricultural experiment station, Manhattan. Director’s report 
for the biennium, July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1928. 153 p. 
Reports on projects of the Dept. of Agricultural Economics, pp. 16-21. 

Green, R. M., and Ballow, E. B. Country elevator margins and costs in market- 
ing Kansas wheat. (Kan. Agr. Exp. Stat., Manhattan. Bul. 246. 1928. 
60 p.) 

Grimes, W. E., Kifer, R. S., and Hodges, J. A. The effect of the combined 
harvester thresher on farm organization in southwestern Kansas and north- 
western Oklahoma. (Kan. Agr. Exp. Sta., Manhattan. Cire. 142. 1928. 
24 p.) 

Grimes, W. E., Henney, H. J., and Green, R. M. The cattle outlook. (Kan. 
State Agr. Col. Dept. of Agr. Econ., Manhattan. 1929. [4 p.]) Mimeo- 
graphed. 


KENTUCKY 


Jesness, O. B. The cooperative marketing of tobacco. (Ky. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Lexington. Bul. 288. 1928. p. 271-306.) 
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Jesness, O. B. The marketing of tobacco. (Ky. Agr. Exp. Sta., Lexington. 
Bul. 287. 1928. p. 241-270.) 

Kentucky. Agricultural experiment station. Dept. of markets and rural fi- 
nance, Lexington. The agricultural outlook for Kentucky in 1929. 18 p. 
Kentucky. Dept. of agriculture, labor and statistics, Frankfort. Agricultural 
and industrial Kentucky. (Bul. 33. 1928. 64 p.) 

An illustrated descriptive booklet. 


MAINE 


Merchant, C. H. An economic study of 93 apple farms in Oxford county, 
Maine. 1924-1927. (Me. Agr. Exp. Sta., Orono. Bul. 347. 1928. 144 p.) 


MARYLAND 


Hart, W. J. The manufacture and distribution of tomatoes, sweet corn and 
peas in Maryland. (Md. Agr. Exp. Sta., College Park. Bul. 301. 1928. 
148 p.) 

This bulletin on the canning industry includes costs of manufacture, 
earnings, distribution and consumption. 


MICHIGAN 


Gaston, H. P. Roadside marketing in Michigan. (Mich. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
East Lansing. Special bul. 185. 1929. 49 p.) 
Michigan. Dept. of agriculture, Lansing. Crop report for Michigan, Jan., 


1929. Annual summary, 1928. 52 p. 
Michigan. Dept of agriculture, Lansing. Crop report, Feb., 1929. 4 p. 
Contains the annual livestock statistics. 

Riddell, F.T., and Horner, J. T. The marketing of Michigan milk through 
creameries, cream stations, condenseries, and cheese factories. (Mich. Agr. 
Exp. Sta., East Lansing. Special bul. 189. 1929. 36 p.) 

Thrun, F. M. A local farm real estate price index. (Mich. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
East Lansing. Tech. bul. 96. 1929. 31 p.) 


MINNESOTA 


Gile, B. M., and Black, J. D. The agricultural credit system in Minnesota. 
(Minn. Agr. Exp. Sta., University Farm. Tech. bul. 55. 1928. 98 p.) 
Minnesota. Agricultural experiment station, University farm. Agriculture in 
Minnesota. (Special cire. 1929. 64 p.) 
A short survey in popular style. 

Minnesota. Dept. of agriculture, St. Paul. Minnesota crop reporter, Feb., 
1929. 3 p. (Bul, 47A.) 

Contains the annual livestock summary. 

Price, H. B., Negaard, O. A., and Brierley, W. G. Marketing locally grown 
raspberries in Minnesota. (Minn. Agr. Exp. Sta., University Farm, St. Paul. 
Bul. 245. 1928. 21 p.) : 

Zimmerman, C. C. Incomes and expenditures of village and town families in 
Minnesota. (Minn. Agr. Exp. Sta., University Farm. Bul. 253. 1929. 
47 p.) 
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Zimmerman, C. C., and Black, J. D. Factors affecting expenditures of farm 
family in Minnesota. (Minn. Agr. Exp. Sta., University Farm, St. Paul. 
Bul. 246. 1928. 31 p.) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Long, L. E., and Allen, J. R. Progress report on cost of production route in 
Jones county, Mississippi, 1927. (Miss. Agr. Exp. Sta., A. and M. College. 
Bul. 256. 1928. 36 p.) 

This contains data for South Mississippi similar to that given for the 
northeast section in bulletins 228, 237, and 243. 


MONTANA 
Montana. Dept. of agriculture, labor and industry. Div. of publicity, Helena. 
Montana, v. 3, no. 2. 1928. 320 p. 
This number is a detailed descriptive survey of the state, containing 
maps and illustrations, similar to the one published in 1926. 
Montana. Dept. of agriculture, labor and industry. Division of publicity, 
Helena. Montana, v. 3, no. 3. 1928. [15 p.] 
Contains real estate laws and directory of brokers licensed. 
Montana. Dept. of agriculture, labor and industry. Division of publicity, 
Helena. Montana, v. 3, no. 4. 1928. 28 p. 
Consists of report of the Montana State poultry association for 1928. 


NEBRASKA 


Hedges, Harold. Economic aspects of the cattle industry of the Nebraska 
Sand Hills. (Neb. Agr. Exp. Sta., Lincoln. Bul. 231. 1928. 42 p.) 


NEw ENGLAND 


New England research council on marketing and food supply, Boston. The 
New England agricultural outlook for 1929. 4 p. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE 
New Hampshire. Agricultural experiment station, Durham. Report for 1928. 
(Bul. 238. 1929. 35 p.) 

Projects reported upon include potato marketing and production costs; 
White Mountain hotel demand studies; range in grain costs; marketing 
live broilers; changes in apples during storage; the volume of roadside 
marketing. 

New Hampshire. Dept. of agriculture, Concord. Report . . . . two years 
ending June 30, 1928. 336 p. 

Report of the Bureau of Markets, p. 205-237, includes a summary of 
crop and livestock statistics for 1926 and 1927. 

Report of the Granite State Dairymen’s Association, p. 305-322. 


NEw JERSEY 
Blake, M. A. A device for determining the texture of peach fruits for ship- 


ping and marketing. (N.J. Agr. Exp. Sta., New Brunswick. Cire. 212. 


1929. 8 p.) 
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New Jersey. Dept. of agriculture, Trenton. Requirements and rules for the 
inspection and certification of New Jersey second-crop seed potatoes. 1928. 
(Cire. 147. 1928. 7 p.) 

New Jersey. Dept. of agriculture, Trenton. Motor truck receipts of fruits 
and vegetables at Newark, New Jersey, from July 3 to December 31, 1928. 
(Cire. 158. 1929. 20 p.) 

New Jersey. Dept. of agriculture, Trenton. New Jersey crop report, v. 4, 
no. 7, Jan. 1, 1929. 5 p. 

Includes annual statistics for livestock and total pack of fruit and 
vegetables in New Jersey, 1925-1928. 

Pitt, D. T. New Jersey prices of hired farm labor, feedstuffs and fertilizer 
materials and their index numbers. 1910-1927. (N.J. Dept. of agriculture, 
Trenton. Cire. 155. 1929. 63 p.) 

Pitt, D. T. The principles of consumers’, producers’, and credit cooperation. 
An historical outline. (N.J. Dept. of Agr., Trenton. Cire. 153. 1929. 
53 p.) 


New MExIco 


New Mexico. Agricultural experiment station, State College. Thirty-ninth 
annual report... . . 1927-28. 68 p. 
Agricultural economies projects, p. 63-67. 


New YORK 


Perregaux, E. A. An economic study of retail feed stores in New York state. 
(Cornell. Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca. Bul. 471. 1928. 61 p.) 

Powell, Whiton. How to make and use financial statements. (N.Y. State Col. 
of Agr., Ithaca. Cornell extension bul. 174. 1928. 53 p.) 

A revision of two publications issued as Bulletins 132 and 156. 

Scoville, G. P., Spencer, Leland, Rasmussen, M. P., Harriott, J. F., and Os- 
kamp, Joseph. The apple situation in New York. (N.Y. State Col. of 
Agr., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. Ext. bul. 172. 1928. 114 p.) 

Timoshenko, V. P. Wheat prices and the world wheat market. (Cornell. Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Ithaca. Memoir 118. 1928. 100 p.) 

‘*A statistical study of wheat prices, with special reference to the com- 
petition between North America and Eastern Europe on the West-European 
market.’’ 

Tucker, C. K. The cost of handling fluid milk and cream in country plants. 
(Cornell. Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca. Bul. 473, 1929. 119 p.) 

Van Slyke, L. L. Commercial fertilizers. (N.Y. Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva. Bul. 
557. 1928. 24 p.) 

Pt. 2 contains data on the composition and cost of commercial fertilizers 
in New York State, 1913-1928. 

Vial, E. E. Prices of fertilizer materials, and factors affecting the fertilizer 
tonnage. (Cornell. Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca Memoir 119. 1928. 159 p.) 


NortH CAROLINA 


Lewis, V. W., Risher, F. W., and Salter, L. C. Carlot marketing of poultry 
in North Carolina. (N.C. Dept. of Agr., Raleigh. Bul. Oct., 1927. 20 p.) 
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North Carolina state college. Dept. of agricultural economics. [Outlook re- 
ports for 1929. 18 p.] Mimeographed. 
North Carolina. Dept. of Agriculture, Raleigh. Biennial report... .. De- 
cember 1, 1926 to November 30, 1928. 
Report of Division of Markets, p. 18-22; Report of Statistician, p. 
73-76. . 


NorTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota agricultural college. Agricultural extension division. Annual 
outlook for 1929. (North Dakota farm outlook, v. 4, no. 5, Feb., 1929. 


16 p.) 


OHIO 


Arnold, C. R., and Sitterley, J. H. The influence of the corn borer upon crop 
acreages and methods of corn growing in representative areas of north- 
western Ohio. (Ohio. State univ. Dept. of rural economics, Columbus. 
Mimeographed bul. 14. 1928. 25 p.) 

Faleoner, J. I. The arrangement of farm fields. (Ohio. State university. 
College of agriculture. Extension service, Columbus. Bul. 85. 1929. 16 p.) 

Hauck, C. W. Marketing Lawrence county (Ohio) apples. (Ohio. State univ. 
Dept. of rural economics, Columbus. Mimeographed bul. 13. 1928. 45 p.) 

Hauck, C. W. Produce receipts by truck on the Columbus wholesale market, 
July 2-Dec. 31, 1928. (Ohio. State univ. Dept. of rural economics, Colum- 
bus. Mimeographed bul. 16. 1929. 36 p.) 

McBride, C. G., and Wallace, B. A. Credit in the purchase of farm supplies in 
Ohio. (Ohio. State univ. Dept. of rural economics, Columbus. Mimeo- 
graphed bul. 12. 1928. 51 p.) 

Moore, H. R. Farm real estate values in Ohio. (Ohio. State univ. Dept. 
of rural economics, Columbus. Mimeographed bul. 15. 1928. 8 p.) 

In cooperation with the Farm Lands Division, Ohio Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 

Ohio. Agricultural experiment station, Wooster. Bimonthly bul. v. 14, no. 2, 
March-April, 1929. 64 p. 

Partial contents: Receipts of produce on the Columbus wholesale curb 
market, by C. W. Hauck; Comparative prices of Ohio farm products; 
Beef cattle prices in Ohio, by J. I. Falconer. 

Ohio. State university. College of agriculture. Extension service, Colum- 
bus. The agricultural outlook. (Timely economic information for Ohio 
farmers, no. 14, Feb., 1929. 8 p.) 

Ohio. State university. College of agriculture. Extension service, Columbus. 
Farm accounting (Cire. [unnumbered. 1928] 24 p.) 

Ohio. State university. Dept. of rural economics, Columbus. Facts about 
hog prices. 1928. 4 p. 


OKLAHOMA 

Sanders, J. T., Stephens, P. H., Herrmann, O. W., Thorfinnson, T. S., and 
Page, J. F. Agricultural outlook for Oklahoma. 1929. (Okla. Agr. and 
Mech. Col. Ext. Service, Stillwater. Cire. 253. 16 p.) 
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OREGON 
Oregon. Agricultural experiment station. Corvallis. Director’s biennial re- 
port, 1926-1928. 133 p. 
Results of investigations under way; Dept. of Farm Management, p 
85-86; Dept. of Agricultural Economics and Marketing, p. 87-88. 
Oregon. State agricultural college. Extension service, Corvallis. Agricultural 
outlook for 1929. 47 p. Mimeographed. 
Schoth, H. A. The Jerusalem artichoke. (Ore. Agr. Exp. Sta., Corvallis. 
Cire. 89. 1929. 16 p.) 
Cost of production estimates, p. 13-14. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


McCord, J. E. Farm tenancy and lease farms in Pennsylvania. (Pa. Agr. 
Exp. Sta., State College. Bul. 232. 1929. 48 p.) 

‘*A study of the types of contracts in use between landlords and tenants 
in Pennsylvania and suggestions for adapting these to present day farming 
conditions. ’’ 

Ziegler, P. T. Market meats. (Pa. State Col. Dept. of Agr. Extension, State 
College. Cire. 118. 1928. 45 p.) 

Gives information to the farmer for handling and marketing meats and 

includes some data on the ‘‘labor cost for working up pork.’’ 


SouTH CAROLINA 


Jensen, W. C., Carkuff, A. M., and Russell, B. A. The agricultural outlook 
for South Carolina. 1929. (Clemson agr. col. Ext. div., Clemson College. 
Cire. 97. 1929. 15 p.) 

Morrow, K. S., and La Master, J. P. Ground hay for milk production. (S.C. 

Agr. Exp. Sta., Clemson College. Bul. 255. 1929. 31 p.) 
Data on the cost of grinding hay contained on page 21. 


SouTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota. Agricultural experiment station, Brookings. Annual re- 
port..... June 30, 1928. 

Report on Farm economics, p. 19-23; Rural sociology, p. 29-30. 

South Dakota. State college of agriculture and mechanic arts. Extension 
service, Brookings. South Dakota monthly farm outlook, no. 44. Feb., 
1929. 16 p. 

Contains the South Dakota agricultural outlook for 1929 and a summary 
of prices, production, and value of crops and livestock for 1927 and 1928. 


UTAH 


Utah. Agricultural college. Extension service, Logan. Economie survey and 
committee recommendations for agricultural development in Cache county. 
(n.s. Cire. 19. 1929. 24 p.) 

Submitted at the Economie Conference held Nov. 14-16, 1928, at the 
Utah Agricultural College. 
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Utah. Agricultural experiment station, Logan. Biennial report, July 1, 
1926-June 30, 1928. (Bul. 209. 84 p.) 

List of projects reported upon include: Studies in marketing Utah’s 
apples; Studies of Utah village life; Production costs in dairying; In- 
vestigations in wool and sheep management; Influence of cropping systems 
on production costs; Cost of producing strawberries. 

Utah. Agricultural college. Extension service, Logan. Utah agricultural out- 
look for Utah, 1929. (n.s. Cire. 21, 1929. 12 p.) 


VERMONT 


Hitcheock, J. A. Cost and profit in the sugar orchard. (Vt. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Burlington. Bul. 292. 1929. 19 p.) 

Hitchcock, J. A. Economics of the farm manufacture of maple syrup and 
sugar. (Vt. Agr. Exp. Sta., Burlington. Bul. 285. 1928. 96 p.) 

Hitcheock, J. A. Economics of the farm manufacture of maple syrup and 
sugar. Continuation of discussion in bulletin 285. (Vt. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Burlington. Bul. 286. 1928. 24 p.) 


VIRGINIA 


Brodell, A. P., Taylor, C. C., and McSwain, H. E. Profitable farming systems 
on dark tobacco farms. (Va. Agr. and Mech. Col. and Polytechnic Inst. 
Extension Div., Blacksburg. Bul. 112. 1929. 24 p.) 

‘¢Presents results on dark tobacco farms where livestock enterprises 
have been developed for income.’’ 

Virginia. Agricultural and mechanical college and polytechnic institute, 
Blacksburg. Farmer’s account book. (Bul. 108. [1929] 64 p.) 

A form which may be used by the farmer in recording his farm business. 

Virginia. Agricultural and mechanical college and polytechnic institute. Ex- 
tension division, Blacksburg. Extension division news, v. 11, no. 5, March, 
1929. 

Contains the state agricultural outlook for 1929 on p. 1, 4, and 7. 

Virginia. Dept. of agriculture and immigration, Richmond. Bulletin 253. 
1929. 148 p. 

Report of activities of the Division of Markets, p. 29-33. The Virginia 
agricultural situation in 1928 reported upon by the Division of Statistics, 
p. 56-59. Report on the Norfolk potato conference, Nov. 8-9, 1928, p. 
144-147. 

Virginia. Dept. of agriculture and immigration. Division of markets, Rich- 
mond. Report... . . July 1, 1927 to June 30, 1928. 12 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


WASHINGTON 


Crowley, D. J. Cranberry growing in Washington. (Wash. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Pullman. Bul. 230. 1929. 47 p.) 
Preparation for market, warehouses and marketing: p. 42-46. 
Turner, R. M. Washington farm situation, Feb. 14, 1929. (Wash. State 
college. Extension service, Pullman. 3 p. Mimeographed.) 
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Washington. Agricultural experiment station, Pullman. Thirty-eighth annual 
report... . . 1928. (Bul. 229. 1928. 71 p.) 
Projects and studies of the Division of farm management and agri- 
cultural economics, p. 29-30. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia. Dept. of Agriculture, Charleston; and West Virginia. Uni- 
versity, Morgantown. Agricultural outlook for West Virginia, 1929. 8 p. 
‘Other reports similar to this one are to be issued from time to time 
during the year.’’ 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin. Agricultural experiment station, Madison. What’s new in farm 
science. Annual report of the director, 1927-1928. (Bul. 405. 1929. 128 
p-) 

Report on economic studies, p. 10-20. 

Wisconsin. Dept. of agriculture. Division of agricultural statistics, Madison. 
The 1929 Wisconsin farm outlook. (Wis. crop and livestock reporter, v. 8, 
no. 1, Feb., 1929. 4 p.) 

Wisconsin. Dept. of markets, Madison. Biennial report. . .. . 1927-1928. 
(Bul. v. 9, no. 6. 1928. 46 p.) 

Wisconsin. Dept. of markets, Madison. Standard grades for Wisconsin honey. 
(Bul. v. 9, no. 5, 1928. 4 p.) 
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PUBLICATIONS FROM THE BUREAU OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Issued March 30—June 18, 1929 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS 
107 Wholesale marketing of live poultry in New York City, by F. A. 
Buechel. 


115 Factors affecting the price of peaches in the New York market, 
by H. S. Kantor. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS 


1578 Marketing late-crop potatoes, by W. A. Sherman, G. B. Fiske, 
and J. W. Park. 


1579 Containers used in shipping fruits and vegetables, by H. A. 
Spilman and R. W. Davis. 


1594 Preparation of bunched beets, carrots, and turnips for market, 
by W. E. Lewis. 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
25 Dairy statistics. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


14 Pooling as practiced by cooperative marketing associations, by 
C. L. Christensen. 


33 Advantages of standards for livestock and meats, by C. E. 
Gibbons. 


NEWS NOTES 


The following names have been added to the list of members since the 
publication of the Handbook to June 20, 1929: 


BaRTLETT, R. W., Agricultural Economics Dept. Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, FELIX vON, Hohenfinow, (Marte) Germany. 

BraDLeEy, C. J., Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

CLEVELAND, W. A., Dept. Agrl. Ec. and Marketing, N. Dakota Agrl. Col., 
Fargo, N.D. 

CuRRIE, J. R., Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England. 

ENGLE, Rost. H., School of Com. and Adm. Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

GaUMNITz, E. W., Div. of Markets, California Dept. Agr. Sacramento, Calif. 

GRINNELL, H. C., 103 Elmwood Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Ho.trorD, G. H., P.O. Box 226, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Lacy, Mary G., Bur. Agrl. Economics, Washington, D.C. 

MONTGOMERY, JOHN T., Ext. Service, Boise, Idaho. 

PuBOLs, BEN H., U. 8S. Tariff Com., 8th and E sts. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

SEEDORF, Pror. W., Univ. Gottingen, Gottingen, Hanover, Germany. 

STEELE, J. A., Canada Department of Agriculture, Lawrencetown, Nova Scotia. 

Srorm, E. O., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

StupNEss, L. C., Church’s Ferry, North Dakota. 

THIBODEAUX, B. H., Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 

White, H. E., State College Station, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

WICKENS, David L., Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C. 

WILSON, RUSSELL E., County Agricultural Agent, Dover, Delaware. 

WooTEN, HUGH .:., College Station, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Care of 8S. McLean Buckingham, Box 1313, 
Hartford Conn. 

LipraRY ASSOCIATION, 185 Tenth St., Portland, Oregon. 

REED COLLEGE LipraRy, Portland, Oregon. 


An international conference of agricultural economists will be held at 
Darlington Hall, Devon, England, from August 26 to September 7, under the 
auspices of Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Elmhirst, and a committee consisting of C. E. 
Ladd, of Cornell, C. 8. Orwin, of Oxford, and J. R. Currie, of Darlington 
Hall. Those to attend this year are primarily interested in statistics, statistical 
methods, and marketing. The following men from this country have been in- 
vited to attend: C. E. Ladd, G. F. Warren, F. A. Pearson, and Leland Spencer, 
H. C. M. Case, G. A. Pond, F. P. Weaver, H. R. Tolley, C. L. Christensen, 
H. C. Taylor, and H. A. Wallace. 

The American Institute of Cooperation will hold its fifth summer session 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in connection with the Louisiana State University, 
July 29-August 24. The program will include discussions and studies of prac- 
tieally every problem with which the cooperative movement is related. 

The University of California has stated that the Giannini Foundation for 
Agricultural Economies, endowed by a million-dollar gift from A. P. Giannini, 
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will be developed as an integral part of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California, according to a plan of organization outlined by 
Director C. B. Hutchison of the Foundation and approved by the Board of 
Regents in May. 

The Virginia Polytechnic Institute will conduct an Institute of Rural Af- 
fairs from July 30 to August 2. Director John R. Hutcheson is in general 
charge, with Dr. E. G. Nourse as leader of the agricultural economics section 
and Dr. C. C. Taylor leader of the rural sociology section. Dr. Clyde King, 
Dr. W. J. Spillman, and Dr. Eric Englund will address the Institute on 
various phases of agricultural economics. 

Dr. R. L. Adams has taken a year’s leave of absence from the University 
of California to take charge of certain aspects of the California almond in- 
dustry in connection with the work of the California Almond Growers’ Ex- 
change. His major activities for the year include the construction and presen- 
tation of a tariff case, and a trip to the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to gather at first hand data concerning the economics and culture 
in those countries of products which compete in the United States with 
American-grown almonds. 

J. B. Andrews, who has been associated with the Départment of Farm 
Management and Farm Organization, University of Illinois, is now a field 
man in the Farm Bureau-Farm Management Service in central Illinois. 

Mr. A. J. Beyleveld who has been doing graduate work at Cornell Uni- 
versity for several years has received his Ph.D. degree and recently sailed for 
England where he expects to spend several months studying the markets re- 
ceiving the products from South Africa, before returning to his home, Thebus 
Siding, Cape Province, 8S. Africa. 

Albert G. Black, has resigned his position as Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Economies at the University of Minnesota and has been made 
head of the Department of Agricultural Economics, Iowa State College, ef- 
fective July 1, in place of C. L. Holmes, who is now in charge of the Division 
of Farm Management and Costs, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Professor Andrew Boss’ many friends will be pleased to know that he has 
fully recovered from the illness with which he was attacked last November 
while attending the meetings of the Association of Land Grant Colleges. 

Mr. A. A. Dawson, a graduate student at Cornell, holding a fellowship 
from the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, received his Master’s degree 
in June. After an extended trip through the Western States, Mr. Dawson 
expects to return to Scotland and continue his graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 

Mr. O. L. Dawson is now located in the office of the agricultural com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at Berlin, Germany. 

Mr. C. W. Gilbert, recently received his Ph.D. degree at Cornell. Mr. 
Gilbert is doing extension work at the University of Vermont. 

Professor R. M. Green, of the department of agricultural economics at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, has been granted sabbatic leave of ab- 
sence for the coming year and will spend this time in graduate study at the 
University of Chicago. 
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Conrad Hammer, Instructor in Land Economics, University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, University 
of Missouri, effective September 1, taking up the work of 8. D. Gromer, who 
died in August, 1928. 

Mr. F. A. Harper of the Department of Agricultural Economies and Farm 
Management is cooperating with the Department of Agriculture and Markets 
at Albany in a study of New York State cooperative associations. 

Dr. V. B. Hart and Dr. M. C. Bond of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Farm Management attended the Institute of Cooperation held 
at Burlington, Vt., June 19-23. 

Mr. George F. Henning, Assistant Professor in Rural Economics, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, is taking a year’s leave of absence for gradu- 
ate study at the University of California. 

Mr. H. C. Hensley, Extension Instructor in Marketing, University of 
Missouri, resumes his duties after a year of graduate study at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. H. A. Herrington, for several years Farm Adviser in Stephenson 
County, Illinois, began work on March 1 as a field man in the Farm Bureau- 
Farm Management Service, carried on cooperatively by over 400 farmers in 
four central Illinois counties and the University of Illinois. 

Dr. B. H. Hibbard and Dr. J. R. Commons, University of Wisconsin, are 
preparing reports on the effect of the agricultural tariffs on producers and 
on consumers. These reports are appearing currently in the press and will 
later be assembled in a formal publication. 

Arnold F. Hinrichs, formerly Instructor in Agricultural Economies, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is now Assistant Professor in the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Purdue University, engaged in teaching and research. 

Mr. Asher Hobson, who has been the American representative with the 
International Institute of Agriculture in various foreign countries for several 
years expects to return to the United States early in July. 

Mr. John T. Horner of the Dairy Products Research Bureau, Detroit, and 
Dr. E. G. Nourse of the Institute of Economies are listed as speakers on the 
program of the Alberta Institute of Co-operation which met June 24-29. 

Mr. J. B. Hutson, who has just completed a year of graduate work at 
Columbia University, has returned to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D.C., where he has been assigned to work on tobacco prices, 
particularly to a study of the factors affecting the price of flue-cured tobacco 
grown in the Southeastern States and of cigar leaf tobacco grown in the Con- 
necticut Valley. 

Mr. Russell Innes, an assistant in the department of Rural Economies, 
Ohio State University, resigned, April 1 to join the Standard Statistical 
Service, New York City. 

E. C. Johnson has resigned his position as Assistant Professor of Marketing, 
University of Kentucky, to accept an appointment at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

E. L. Kirkpatrick, formerly of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, is 
now Associate Professor of Agricultural Economies at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he is engaged in a comprehensive study of the farm family, 
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its income from all sources, its expenditures for all purposes, and the factors 
influencing the amount and character of the outlays for various purposes. 

Dr. Joseph G. Knapp, who has been on the staff of the Institute of 
Economies for the past three years, has accepted a position as Associate 
Professor in the Agricultural Economies Department of North Carolina State 
Agricultural College. He will devote his time to teaching and research work 
in the field of marketing. 

O. G. Lloyd, Professor of Agricultural Economics, Purdue University, has 
been granted sabbatic leave for year beginning July 1, and will go to the 
University of Wisconsin for further graduate work. 

Theodore Macklin, Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of Wis- 
consin, has completed six month’s work with the California Prune and Apricot 
Growers’ Association, and will resume his duties at the University in September. 

Dr. E. G. Misner of the Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management, has accepted a position with the University of Saskatchewan to 
conduct a farm management survey in the Province of Saskatchewan. On 
his way to Saskatchewan, Dr. Misner plans to visit several of the Univer- 
sities of the Northwest—Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and North Dakota. 
He will return to Cornell about October 1. 

Mr. Keith A. H. Murray, a Commonwealth student, received his doctor’s 
degree at Cornell in June, 1929. After a brief trip to California, Mr. Murray 
will attend the summer session at Cornell, after which he expects to accept 
a position doing research work at Oxford University. 

Dr. E. G. Nourse, formerly Chief of the Agricultural Division of the 
Institute of Economics, has been appointed Director of the Institute, effective 
July 1. 

Mr. Carey D. Palmer, a graduate of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
who received his Master’s degree at the University of Illinois in June, has 
accepted a position with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Whiton Powell who has been a professor of accounting at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa., during the past college year, has accepted a position 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. His new work will be a study of 
cooperative organizations. 

Professor M. P. Rasmussen expects to visit relatives in Denmark before 
returning to this country, following attendance at the conference in England. 

Mr. Roland R. Renne and Mr. Theodore Schultz, assistants in the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin, will spend the sum- 
mer in Denmark and Germany, living with farm families of these countries 
to study the farm business and living conditions on the farms visited. 

Mr. R. J. Saville has accepted a position at Louisiana State University, 
effective July 1. 

Mr. Marvin A. Schaars returns to the University of Wisconsin after a 
year of study at Harvard University to become Instructor in Marketing, De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics. 

Dr. 8S. W. Shear, of the Division of Agricultural Economics, University 
of California, has nearly completed estimates of the annual production, ex- 
ports, imports, supply available for consumption, and utilization of all im- 
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portant fruits in the United States for the last six years. He is including 
estimates of several fruits for which no annual national productional estimates 
have been available in the past. Among these are cherries and plums. His 
preliminary estimates indicate an average of about 134,000 tons of cherries 
produced in the United States in the five years 1923-1927, and about 168,000 
tons of fresh plums. 

J. P. Schmidt, Assistant Professor of Rural Sociology, Department of 
Rural Economics, Ohio State University, has resigned to become leader of 
Farmers’ Institutes at the same Institution, effective June 30, 1929, 

Professor G. P. Scoville, who is on a sabbatic leave for a year will carry 
on a study of grape production and marketing in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

After attending the conference called by Mr. Elmhirst, Professor Leland 
Spencer is planning to spend some time studying marketing conditions in 
England and on the Continent. 

E. A. Stokdyk, associate professor of agricultural economics in marketing 
extension work at the Kansas State Agricultural College, has resigned to 
accept a position in research work at the University of California. Professor 
Stokdyk spent the past year in graduate study at the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. W. B. Stout has been appointed Assistant in the Department of Rural 
Economies of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Mr. J. M. Tinley, who has been connected with the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the University of Minnesota, is spending some time in 
the Department of Agriculture at Pretoria, South Africa. 

Mr. F. L. Underwood, who has been a member of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Farm Management and Farm Organization, University of [linois, 
has accepted a position as a graduate assistant at Cornell University. 

Professor G. F. Warren plans to spend some time on the Continent studying 
agricultural conditions before returning to the United States, after attending 
the conference in England. 

Mr. A. F. Wileden will be Instructor in Rural Life, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of Wisconsin, upon his return from Cornell 
University this fall. 

Mr. Carol O. Youngstrom, who has held a graduate assistantship in agri- 
cultural economics at the Kansas State Agricultural College during the past 
year, has been appointed assistant economist in the department of agricultural 
economies at the University of Idaho. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE IN AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES 1929-30 

The name shown in parenthesis is that of the institution at which the degree is 


sought. The date indicates the probable time of completion. The subject of the dis- 
sertation is given so far as determined at time of reporting. 


-) 


Aul, A.—B.A. Bombay, 1924; “Changes in the Hyderabad State in India as Affected 
by the Influence of Western Culture.” (Cornell, 1929.) 


AtvorD, B, F.—B.S. Illinois, 1923; M.S., Illinois, 1924; “Shifts in Agricultural Produc- 
tion in the Red River Valley in Minnesota.” (Minnesota, 1930.) 


AMMON, R.—B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., Wisconsin. (Wisconsin, ad 
ANDERSON, W. A.—B.S., Iowa, 1921; M.S., Iowa, 1922; “Family Budgets of the White 


Owner and White Tenant Farmers of Wake County, North Carolina.” (Cornell, 
1929.) 


ALBERTS, M. H.—B.A., Wisconsin, 1920; M.A., Wisconsin, 1921. (Wisconsin, 


ARMENTROUT, W. W.—B.S.A., Tennessee, 1916; M.A., Wisconsin, 1925; ‘Economic 
Aspects of County Livestock Shipping Organization.” (Minnesota, 1930.) 


BALLINGER, R. A.—B.S., Minnesota, 1924; M.A., Minnesota, 1925; “The Taxation of 
Agriculture in Minnesota.’ (Minnesota, 1930.) 


BaRTLETT, R. W.—B.S., Cornell, 1922; M.S., Cornell, 1924; ‘Milk Marketing Plans.” 
(Pennsylvania State, 1929.) 


Bayo, A.M.—B. Agr., Philippines, 1918; M.S., Wisconsin, 1928; “Credit for Philip- 
pine Farmers.” (Wisconsin, 1930.) 


BEHRENS, O. W.—B.A., Lenox, 1909; B.S., Michigan State, 1924; M.S., Michigan 
State, 1925. (Minnesota, 1931.) 


BENeEDIcT, M. R.—B.S., Wisconsin, 1916; (Harvard, 1930). 


BENTLEY, R. C.—B.S., North Dakota Agri., 1923; M.S., North Dakota Agri., 1924; 
“An Economic Study of the Local Grain Trade of Iowa.” (Iowa, 1931.) 


Brera, W. O.—B.S., North Dakota Agri., 1921; M.S., North Dakota Agri., 1923. (Min- 
nesota, 1931). 


BEYLEVELD, A.J.—B. Co., Stellenbosch, 1925; “Testing the Validity of Methods of 
Measuring Changes in Crop Acreage.” (Cornell, 1929.) 


BsyorKA, K.—B.S., Minnesota, 1916; M.S., Minnesota, 1922; “The Market News of 
Live Stock Industry.” (Chicago, 1930.) 


Born, C. E.—B.S. Illinois, 1918; M.S., Illinois, 1926; “Influence of Soil Types on 
Land Values and Utilization.” (Wisconsin, 1930.) 


Boyp, H. B.—B.S.A., Saskatchewan, 1923; “Some Factors Affecting the Price for 
Eggs Received by Commercial Poultry Farmers in New York State.’’ (Cornell, 


1929.) 
BrRooKEeR, M. A.—B.S.A., Florida, 1926; M.S., Florida, 1927. (Cornell, ——.) 
BRUMLEY, F. W.—M.S.A., Florida, 1926. (Cornell, ——.) 


BucKNAM, R. F.—B.S., Cornell, 1914; “Farm Electrification.” (Cornell, 1929.) 


Capy, E. L.—B.S., Missouri, 1921; M.S., Iowa State, 1923; “The Economic Study of 
the Iowa Hog Industry.” (Chicago, 1931.) 


CarD, D. G.—B.S., Cornell, 1918; M.S., Cornell, 1925. (Cornell, ——.) 


CaRncross, J. W.—B.S., Cornell, 1925; M.S., Rutgers, 1926; ‘‘Economic Study of 
Vegetable Production in North Jersey.” (Rutgers, 1931.) 


CATHERWOOD, M. P.—B.S., Illinois, 1926; M.S., Illinois, 1927; ‘“‘A Farm Management 
Study of New York Milk Shed.” (Cornell, 1929.) 
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CAVERT, W. L.—A.B., Union, 1910; B.S., Cornell, 1912; M.S., Minnesota, 1914; ‘Farm 
Power Trends in Minnesota.” (Cornell, 1929.) 


CuanG, W. L.—A.B., Yenching, 1928; “Agrarian Policy of China.’’ (Harvard, ) 


Cuiu, A. K.—A.B., Boone, 1921; A.M., Harvard, 1927; “‘An Analysis of the Reporting 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics.” (Harvard, .) 


CLARK, E, F.—B.S., Massachusetts, 1915. (Cornell, ——.) 


+) 


CLARKE, G. B.—B.S., Minnesota, 1917; M.S., Minnesota, 1928; “Study of Minnesota 
System of Agricultural Taxation, with Special Reference to Tax Burden.” (Min- 
nesota, 1930.) 


CLARK, N.—B.S., Wisconsin, 1915. (Wisconsin, 


CoorEerR, W. D.—B.S., Ohio State, 1917; M.S., Ohio State, 1928. (Cornell, 


Cox, R. W.—B.S., Illinois, 1914; M.S., Cornell, 1923; “Factors Affecting the Price 
of Corn.” (Cornell, ——.) 


CurRIE, J. R.—B.S.C., Glasgow, 1925; National Diploma of Agri., England, 1925; 
National Diploma in Dairying, Scotland, 1925; M.S., Cornell, 1927; “A Survey 
of 205 Devon Farms.” (Cornell, .) 


DRUMMOND, W. M.—A.B., Queens, 1923; A.M., Toronto, 1924. (Harvard, 
pU PLessis, J. H.—A.B., Transvaal, 1925. (Cornell, ——.) 


-) 


DvoRAcEK, D. C.—B.S., Minnesota, 1913; “A Critical Analysis of the Method of Market- 
with Special Reference to Minnesota Conditions.” (Minnesota, 


EBLING, W. H.—B.S., Wisconsin, 1922; M.S., Wisconsin, 1925; “Distribution of Gross 
Farm Income in Wisconsin.” (Wisconsin, 1929.) 


Euuis, L. S.—B.A., Wisconsin, 1922; “Tariff in Relation to Agriculture with Special 
Reference to Consumption.” (Wisconsin, 1929.) 


eee R. — Cornell, 1923; “Factors Affecting the Price of Flowers.” (Cor- 
nell, ——. 


FITZGERALD, D, A.—B.S.A., Saskatchewan, 1924. (Iowa, 


-) 


Foster, L. G.—B.A., Lawrence, 1916; ‘“‘Coéperative Elevator Movement in Ohio.” (Wis- 
consin, 1929.) 


FrReAR, D, W.—B.S.A., Minnesota, 1909; M.S., Minnesota, 1915. (Minnesota, 1931.) 

Gans, A. R.—B.S., Pennsylvania, 1926; M.S., Vermont, 1927. (Cornell, 1930.) 

GoucLer, F. A.—B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1909; M.S., Kansas Agri. 1915; “The 
Marketing of Illinois Eggs, with Special Reference to Factors Influencing Quality.” 
(Illinois, 1929.) 

Gray, W.T.—B.S., Nebraska, 1922; M.S., Wisconsin, 1928. (Wisconsin, 1930.) 


GRINDLEY, T. W.—B.A., Alberta, 1923; B.S., Alberta, 1925; M.S., Minnesota, 1927; 
“The Effects of Single Crop Agriculture in Western Canada.”’ (Minnesota, 1929.) 


HaMMarR, C. H.—B.S., Minnesota, 1924; “The Valuation of Cut-over Land of the Lake 
States.” (Minnesota, 1930.) 


Harper, F. A.—B.S., Michigan, 1926; “Financial Management of Codperative Organiza- 
tion.” (Cornell, 1930.) 


HARTMAN, S. C.—B.S., Ohio State, 1910; M.S., Ohio State, 1912; “The Development 


and | of the Trucking Business in the Muskingum Valley.” (Ohio State, 


Havuter, L. H.—B.S., Purdue, 1912; M.S., Purdue, 1918; M.S., Wisconsin, 1925. 
(Harvard, 


HENNING, G. F.—M.S., Ohio State, 1926; “Live Stock Marketing in Ohio.” (Ohio 
State, 1931.) 


HENSLEY, H, C.—B.S., Missouri, 1916. (Harvard, ——.) 


HIMMEL, J. P.—B.S., Northwestern, 1910; M.S., Iowa State, 1928; “Farm Tenancy 
in Iowa.” (Iowa State, 1930.) 
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Hinricus, A. F.—B.S., Minnesota,, 1922; “A Study of the Economic Factors Produc- 
ing Differences in the Organization "of the Agriculture of the Parts of the United 
States Having Similar Climatic Conditions.” (Minnesota, 1929.) 

HopcEs, J. A.—B.S., Kentucky, 1917; M.S., Kentucky, 1923. (Harvard, ——.) 

HOFFSOMMER, H. C.—A.B., Northwestern, 1921; A.M., Northwestern, 1923; “The Re- 
lation of Cities and Larger Villages to Changes in Rural Trade in Wayne County, 
New York.” (Cornell, 1929.) 

Hope, E. C.—B.S.A., British Columbia, 1924. (Cornell, ——.) 

Howe, C. B.—B.S., Washington, 1922; M.A., Minnesota, 1925; “The Law of Market 
Areas, with Special Reference to the Factors Determining the Market Area for 
New "Jersey Eggs.” (Minnesota, 1930.) 

HvupBarD, C.—B.S., Kentucky, 1925; M.S., Kentucky. (Cornell, ——.) 

Hurp, E. B.—B.S., Minnesota, 1922; M.A., Minnesota, 1923. (Iowa State, 1931.) 


JENSEN, E.—B.S., Royal Agricultural College, Copenhagen, 1916; M.S., Copenhagen, 
1920; M.A., Harvard, 1929. (Harvard, -) 


JOHNSON, E. C.—B.A., Minnesota, 1921; ‘An Analysis of the Agricultural Credit 
Situation in Kentucky.” (Minnesota, 1929.) 


JOHNSON, V. W.—B.E., Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 1922; Ph.M., Wis- 
consin, 1925; ‘Financial Aspects of Highways.” (Wisconsin, 1930.) 


KOHLMEYER, J. B.—B.S.A., Purdue, 1925. (Cornell, .) 


LA Mont, T. E.—B.S., Cornell, 1927; M.S., Cornell, 1928; ‘Cost of Producing Apples 
in Newfane Township, Niagara "County, New York 1926-27-28.” (Cornell, 1930.) 


Lez, H. K.—G.S., Tokyo, 1924; M.S., Kansas Agri., 1927; “Study of Land Tenure 
Systems in Korea.’ (Wisconsin, 1929.) 


LIGHTER, R, C.—B.S., Maryland, 1923. (Cornell, ——.) 


LinDsey, A. H.—B.S., Illinois, 1922; M.S., Iowa State, 1923; “The Nature and Causes 
of Increases in Iowa Land Values.” (Iowa, 1929.) 


LININGER, F, F.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1917; MS., Cornell, 1926; “Relation of 
Miik Production’ to Philadelphia Marketing Plan.” (Pennsylvania State, 1928.) 


LONGLEY, W. V.—B.S., Nova Scotia, ; M.S., Minnesota, 1926; ‘‘Economic Aspects 
of Local Apple Warehousing Associations in Nova Scotia.’’ (Minnesota, 1930.) 


LowE, P. M.—B.S., North Dakota Agri., 1921; M.A., Minnesota, 1924. (Minnesota, 
1931.) 


MARBLE, D. R.—B.S., Cornell, 1926; M.S., Cornell, 1928; “Factors Affecting Egg Pro- 
duction.” (Cornell, 1930.) 


Mc Comes, M. S.—A.B., Columbia, 1928; “Calculation of Savings to Our Export Wheat 
Farmers Through the Lowered Transportation Charges to Liverpool of Grain 
from the St. Lawrence River Canal Project.’”’ (Columbia, 1931.) 


Mc Corp,1 J. E.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1915; M.S., Cornell, 1920; “Efficiency in 
Use of Labor on Farms.” (Pennsylvania State, 1930.) 


Macuesy, H. A.—A.B., George Washington, 1926. (Maryland, 1931.) 
MAMLEEF, A. S.—B.S., Cornell, 1928. (Cornell, oH 


MAstTeRs, F. N.—B.S., Iowa State, 1927; M.S., Iowa State, 1928; “Relation of In- 
dividual Soil Types to Types of Farming in Iowa.’ (Iowa State . 


MEAL, W. G.—B.S., Cornell, 1923; “An Economic Study of the Production and Market- 
ing of New York State Lettuce.’ (Cornell, 1929.) 

MENNON, H. B.—A.B., Madras, 1918; M.A., California, 1923; “An Economic Study 
of the Indian Village.” (California, 1929.) 


MEREDITH, H. J.—B.S., Wales, 1922: M.S., Wales, 1926; “The Economics of Live 
stock Marketing in Wales.’ (Minnesota, 1931.) 


MIGHELL, A. T.—B.S., Illinois, 1922; M.S., Iowa State, 1924. (Iowa State, 1932.) 


1 At Cornell University first term, and at Pennsylvania State College second term. 
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MINNEMAN, P. G.—B.S., Ohio State, 1924; M.S., Ohio State, 1926; “Large Land Holdings 
in Ohio and Their Operation.” (Ohio State, 1929.) 


MOREHEAD, 8S. D.—A.B., Hendrix, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1923; ‘Merchant Credit to 
Farmers in Louisiana.”’ (Columbia, 1929.) 


MurrAy, K, A. H.—B.S., Edinburgh, 1925; “Some Aspects of the Supply and Prices 
of Meat in Great Britain.” (Cornell, 1929.) 

NELSON, L.—B.S., Utah Agri., 1916; M.S., Wisconsin, 1924; “Mormon Village: A 
Study in Social Origins.” (Wisconsin, 1929.) 


NELSON, P.—B.S., Utah Agri., 1920; M.A., Utah Agri., 1924; “History of Agriculture 
in Illinois, with Special Reference to Types of Farming.” (Illinois, 1929.) 


aaa. A. a North Dakota Agri., 1926; M.S., Iowa State, 1928. (lowa 
tate, 


PauLus, A, J.—B.S., Ohio State, 1924; M.S., Cornell, 1928. (Cornell, ——.) 


PETERS, J. H.—B.S., Iowa, 1915; M.S., Iowa State, 1917. (Iowa State, 1933.) 
PoLsoNn, R. E.—B.S., Wisconsin, 1927; M.S., Wisconsin, 1928. (Wisconsin, 1931.) 
Ponp, C. B.—A.B., Cornell, 1927; A.M., Cornell, 1928; “The Advisability and Pos- 


sibility of Conditioning State Aid in New York State upon 100 Per Cent Real 
Estate Assessments.” (Cornell, wa 


PurvES, C. M.—B.A., Macalester, 1923; M.A., Minnesota, 1923; “Factors Affecting the 
Price of Corn.” (Harvard, -) 


RANNEY, W. P.—B.S., Illinois, 1917; M.S., Illinois, 1928. (Minnesota, 1931.) 


RENNE, R. P.—B.Sc., Rutgers, 1927; M.S., Wisconsin, 1928; ‘Tariff on Dairy Prod- 
ucts.” (Wisconsin, 1930.) 


Ruoaps, J.—B.S., Minneosta, 1918; M.S., Minnesota, 1920; “Factors Affecting the 
Prices of Beef Cattle.” (Minnesota, 1930.) 


Rotu, W. J.—B.S., Colorado, 1916; B.S., Illinois, 1920; M.S., Illinois, 1922; ‘The 
Wheat Crop and Its Relation to the Development of Farming in the Spring 
Wheat Region.” (Minnesota, 1929.) 


Rowe, H. B.—B.S., Iowa, 1923; “A Plan For Federating Farmers’ Elevators in the 
Spring Wheat Area.” (Minnesota, 1930.) 


SaLLEE, G, A.—B.S., Illinois, 1925; M.S., Minnesota, 1928. (Minnesota, 1930.) 


SAVILLE, R. J.—B.S., Missouri, 1922; M.S., North Carolina State, 1926. (Cornell, 
-) 


Scuaars, M. A.—B.S., Wisconsin, 1924; M.S., Wisconsin, 1927. (Harvard, ——.) 


Scumipt, J. P.—B.S., Ohio State, 1917; “Agricultural Organization Changes in Four 
Ohio Counties.”” (Ohio State, 1931.) 


ScuuLtz, T. W.—B.A., South Dakota State, 1927; M.S., Wisconsin, 1928; “Fluctuation 
in Agricultural Prices.” (Wisconsin, 1930.) 


SEELEY, B. D.—B.S., Colorado, 1926; M.S., Colorado, 1928; “United States Agri- 
cultural Policy.”’ (Columbia, 1930.) 


Sitcox, W. B.—B.S., Toronto, 1923; M.S., Iowa State, 1925; “Survey of Foreign 
Cheese Industry of Wisconsin.” (Wisconsin, 1930.) 


SPRAGUE, G. W.—B.S., Minnesota, 1926; M.S., Minnesota, 1926; “Economics of De- 
centralization of Poultry Killing and Dressing Industry.’ (Minnesota, 1930.) 


SrokpyKr, E. A.—B.S., Wisconsin, 1920; M.S., Kansas State, 1924; “Some Factors 
Influencing the Mid-season Potato Market.” (Wisconsin, 1930.) 


Stoker, H. M.—B.S., Transvaal, 1927. (Cornell, 2 
Storm, E, O.—Diploma Landwirt, Bonne-Poppelsdorf, 1925; ‘Economic Factors Affecting 
the Storage Movement of Butter.” (Cornell, ——.) 


Stour, W. B.—B.S., Ohio State, 1924; “An Analysis of Direct to Packer Live Stock 
Marketing in Ohio.” (Ohio State, 1930.) 
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SuLERvuD, G. L.—B.S., Minnesota, 1924; M.A., Minnesota, 1925. (Minnesota, 1931.) 
THOMPSON, R. L.—B.S., Louisiana, 1922; M.S., Wisconsin, 1924; “Agricultural Credit 


Situation in Louisiana.”’ (Minnesota, 1930.) 
THORNE, G. B.—B.S.A., Missouri, 1925; M.A., Missouri, 1928. (Missouri, -) 
TIMMONS, D. E.—B.S., Florida, 1920; M.S.A., Florida, 1926. (Cornell, ——.) 


VAN DER MERWE, W. H.—B.S., Stellenbosch, 1926; “Governmental Aid in the Agri- 
cultural Development of the United States.” (Minnesota, 1930.) 


VAUGHAN, L. M.—B.S., Cornell, 1923; ‘‘Abandoned Farm Areas in Southern New York.” 
(Cornell, 1928.) 


WALKER, W. P.—B.S., Maryland, 1921; M.S., Maryland, 1924; “Costs of Producing 
Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, and Peas in Maryland and Factors Influencing Yields and 
Profits.” (Maryland, 1930.) 


WALLACE, C, T.—B.S., Mississippi A. and M., 1923; “History of Land Speculation and 
Land Boom.” (Wisconsin, 1930.) 


WARREN, S. w.—B. S., Cornell, 1927; “Farm Management Survey of Livingston County, 
New York.” (Cornell, 


WEBSTER, P. J.—B.S., California, 1922; M.S., Wisconsin, 1923; ‘‘The Relation of House 
Organs of Co-ops to Membership Attitudes.” (California, 1929.) 


WEHRWEIN, C. F.—B.S., Wisconsin, 1914; M.S., Wisconsin, 1928; “Study of Land 
Tenure in Wisconsin.” (Wisconsin, 1930.) 


WERTZ, V. R.—B.S., Wisconsin, 1919; M.S., Wisconsin, 1920; ‘‘Estimated Income from 
Ohio’s Agricultural Industries.” (Wisconsin, 1929.) 


WHEELER, J. T.—B.S., Wisconsin, 1916; M.S., Wisconsin, 1926. (Cornell, ——.) 


WILFORD, E. J.—B.S., Cornell, 1917; A.M., Kentucky, 1925; ‘‘Hog Production in the 
Southeastern States for the Last Twenty-five Years.” (Chicago, 1931.) 


WILLSON, E. A.—B.S., Michigan State, 1907; M.S., North Dakota Agri., 1925. (Wis 
consin, ——.) 


WILSON, E. E.—B.S., Minnesota, 1923; A.M., Stanford, 1927. (Stanford, 1930.) 


WITTWER, E.—B.S., Nevada, 1922; “An Analysis of the Costs of Wholesale Distribution 
of Hardware.” (Cornell, 1930.) 


Younc. H. N.—B.S., Cornell, 1917; ‘‘An Economic Study of the Production and 
Marketing of Field Beans in New York.” (Cornell, 1930.) 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES, 1929-30 

The name shown in parenthesis is that of the institution at which the degree 


is sought. The date indicates the probable time of completion. The subject of the 
dissertation is given so far as determined at time of reporting. 


ApAms, C. S.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1914. (Pennsylvania State, .) 
ANDERSON, J. L.—B.S.A., Georgia State Agri., 1924. (Georgia State Agri., 1932.) 
BATEMAN, R. E.—B.S.A., Florida, 1929. (Florida, 1930.) 


BATTLES, B. V.—B.S., Ohio State, 1927; “Some Factors Influencing Milk Price Fluc- 
tuation on Cleveland and Pittsburgh Markets.” (Ohio State, 1928.) 


BELL, FE. J.—B.S., Montana State, 1925; “Farmers’ Grain Elevators in Montana.” 
(Wisconsin, 1929.) 


BENSON, A. W.—B.S., Kansas State Agri., 1928; “A Study of Farm Investments in 
East Central Kansas.” (Kansas State Agricultural, 1929.) 


BipLaAck, S. F.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1927. (Pennsylvania State 
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Bisset, G. B.—B.S.A., Aberdeen, 1924; “Hog Production and Prices in the United 
Kingdom, 1880-1924.”’ (Cornell, 1928.) 


BLouNT, J. F.—B.S., Texas A. and M., 1928; “Analysis of Operation of the Texas 
Cotton Growers’ Finance Corporation, 1926-27.’’ (Texas A. and M., 1929.) 


BootH, L.—B.S.A., West Virginia, 1924. (West Virginia, 1931.) 
BowEN, O. G.——B.S., Cornell, 1916. (Rutgers, 1931.) 


BowMAN, A. E.—B.S., Utah Agri., 1911; ‘Turkey Marketing for Wyoming.” (Wyo- 
ming, ——.) 


Boyp, W. D.—B.S.A., Florida, 1926; “Retailer Preferences for Fruits and Vegetables, 
Jacksonville, Florida, Market.” (Florida, 1930.) 


BRIGHTMAN, M. H.—B.S., Rhode Island, 1920; “A Method of Determining Consumer 
Demand for Poultry Products.” (Pennsylvania State, . 


Camp, J. M.—B.A., Ouachita, 1915; “Reorganization of an Oklahoma Farm for Profit.” 
(Oklahoma A, and M., 1929.) 


CAMPBELL, J. P.—B.S.A., Georgia State Agri., 1915. (Georgia State Agricultural, 
1932.) 

Cuev, C. Tia St. Johns, 1927; “Prices of Virginia Apples. (Virginia Polytechnic, 
1929. 


CuowpnuRy, D. R.—B.S., Bangabasi, 1925; “Land Tenure in India with Particular 
Reference to the Zamin Dary of Bengal.” (Cornell, 1929.) 


CLARK, C. M.—B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1928; “Business Study of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association.””’ (Oklahoma A. and M., 1929.) 


CLawson, R. M.—B.S., Nevada, 1926; “The Use of the Term ‘Average Farmer.’”’ 
(Nevada, 1929.) 


CLELAND, S. B.—B.S., Minnesota, 1914; ‘‘Production Factors and Standards for Minne- 
sota Agriculture.” (Minnesota, 1930.) 


CocKERILL, P. W.—B.S., Kansas State Agri., 1915; “The Effect of the Size of the 
World, United States, and Canadian Wheat Crops on the Size and Seasonal 
Trend of Cash Wheat Premiums Over the Current Active Future at Kansas City.” 
(Kansas State Agricultural, 1929.) 


Cote, R. M.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1927; “A Study of the Negro Problem in a 
Rural Community in Pennsylvania.” (Pennsylvania State, 


CoLLIn, H. E.—B.S., Ohio State, 1924; “An Analysis of the Business of Fifty Ohio 
Farmers’ Elevators.” (Ohio State, 1929.) 


CoLLINS, H. L.—B.S., Kansas State Agri., 1923; “Certain Factors in the Production 


and Marketing of Eggs and Poultry on Kansas Farms.” (Kansas State Agri- 
cultural, 1929.) 


CooPER, ee Auburn, 1921; “Cost of Producing Beans in Florida.” (Florida, 
1929.) 
CourTNEY, J.—B.S., Cornell, 1925. (Cornell, 1929.) 


CowpeN, J. M.—B.S., Iowa State, 1925. (Iowa State, 1929.) 
DALE, N. C.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1918. (Pennsylvania State, 


DarGan, E, P.—B.S., Mississippi A. and M., 1896; “Index Numbers of Farm Prices 
in Mississippi.” (Cornell, 1930.) 


mee A.—B.S., Aberdeen, 1927; “Trends in British Agriculture.” (Cornell, 


DECKER, M.—B.S., Rutgers, 1924. (Rutgers, 1931.) 


DoneLson, L, E.—B.S., Iowa State, 1928. (Iowa, .) 


Donovan, R. L.—B.S., Minnesota, 1909; “Farm Organization for Dairying.” (Minne- 
sota, 1930.) 


Dow, Soa0) >” Maine, 1927; “The Cost of Producing Milk in Maine.” (Maine, 
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DownineG, M. E.—B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1928; ‘Prices of Early Potatoes 
in Virginia.” (Virginia Polytechnic, 1929.) 


bU PLEssis, J. H.—A.B., Transvaal, 1925; “The Marketing of South African Oranges, 
with Special Reference to the Seasonal Fluctuations in Prices.” (Cornell, 1929.) 


EcktiorFr, E, C.—B.S., Minnesota, 1925; “Different Types of Price Quotations Used in 
South St. Paul Livestock Market.” (Minnesota, 1930.) 


Emery, H. J.—B.S., Maine, 1926. (Oregon, 1930.) 

Foster, 8. T.—B.S., Rutgers, 1912. (Pennsylvania State, .) 
Fry, J. M.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1917. (Pennsylvania State, 
GARDNER, R. W.—B.S., Ohio, 1919. (Rutgers, 1931.) 


Gaston, T. L.—B.S., Texas A. and M., 1924; “Trend of Exports of American Cotton 
and Cotton Goods, 1885-1927.” (Texas A. and M., 1929.) 


GILMAN, V. D.—B.S., Montana, 1921; “Agricultural Credit Corporations in Minnesota.” 
(Minnesota, 1929 


GLENN, D.—B.S., Ohio State, 1928. (Ohio State, 1929.) 


GoopricH, J. G.—B.S., New Hampshire, 1927; “Costs and Practices on Cost Account 
Fruit Farms.” (Cornell, 1929.) 


GooLp, R. H.—B.S., Illinois, 1925; “An Analysis of the Valuation of Farm Real Estate 
in Knox County, Illinois.” (Illinois, 1930.) 


Goss, B. C.—A.B., Drury, 1928; “The Flow of Live Stock to and through the Chi- 
cago Market from Origin Points to Destination, 1923-27." (Chicago, 1929.) 


GRAHAM, G. R.—B.S.A.E., Florida, 1923; “Cost of Living, Columbia County, Florida.” 
(Florida, 1929.) 


GREEN, W. J.—B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1916: “Relation Between Farm Tenancy 
and Effectiveness of Agricultural Extension Work.” (Oklahoma A. and M., 1929.) 


Grece, W. E.—B.S., Ohio Northern, 1906; ‘‘Layout of Milk Shipping Stations.” (Penn- 
sylvania State, 


GRINAGER, T.—B.S., Minnesota, 1924; “A Study of Minnesota Honey Marketing Meth- 
ods.” (Minnesota, 1929.) 


GRINNELL, H. C.—B.S., Cornell, 1921. (Cornell, 1929.) 


Hampson, C. M.—B.S., Ohio, 1915; “An Economie Study of County Agricultural Fairs 
in Ohio.” (Cornell, 1929.) 


HANSEN, P.—Royal Agri. Coll. of Copenhagen, 1926; “Some Trends in Coiperative 
Dairy Marketing.” (Minnesota, 1930.) 


Harmon, R.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1918. (Rutgers, 1931.) 


Hart, M.—B.S.A., Purdue, 1927; “An Economic Study of Farm Fencing in Central 
Indiana. (Purdue, 1929.) 


HASKELL, H. N.—B.S.A., Florida, 1927: “Types of Farming and Farm Profits, Alachua 
County, Florida.” (Florida, 1929.) 


HATFIELD, G. H.—B.S.A., Tennessee, 1927; ‘Rural Codperative Organizations in Overton 
County, Tennessee.” (Tennessee, 1929.) 


Hauck, A. M.—B.Sc., Nebraska, 1929. (Nebraska, 1930.) 


J. C.—B.S., Ohio State, 1926; “The Columbus Produce Market.’ (Ohio 
State, 1929.) 


HeNpDRIX, W. R.—B.S.A., Missouri, 1915. (Thesis not required.) (Missouri, 3 


Hicks, W. T.—B.S., Florida, 1927: M.S., Florida, 1928; ‘Factors Affecting Price of 
Citrus Fruit.” (Florida, 1931.) 


HOFFMAN, A. C—B5S.. Kansas Agri., 1926: “An Analvsis of Shipping Practices of 
Towa Livestock Shipping Associations.” (Iowa State, 1929.) 


HOLLINGER, E. C.—B.S., New Mexico Agricultural, 1917; “Study in Land Economics 
in New Mexico.” (New Mexico Agri., 1929.) 
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Hore, E. C.—B.S.A., British Columbia, 1924; “The Trend of Wheat Production in 
Western Canada from 1909 to 1929.” (Cornell, 1929.) 


Hopkins, E. J.—B.S., Ohio State, 1927; “The Relation of Weather to Oat Yield on 
Ohio Farms.” (Ohio State, 1929.) 


HORNUNG, T. G.—B.S., Nebraska, 1923; “Effect of Size of Litter on the Cost of Pro- 
ducing Pork.” (Illinois, 1929.) 


HowArRD, R. H.—B.S.A., Florida, 1928; “Factors Affecting Grade, Staple, and Price 
of Cotton.” (Florida, 1930.) 


Hupon, M. H.—B.S.A., Laval, 1925; “The Marketing of Quebec Cheddar Cheese.” 
(Cornell, 1928.) 


Hue, L. L.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1924; ‘“‘A Social Survey of Locust Township.” 
(Pennsylvania State, .) 


INNER, B. B.—B.S., Ohio State, 1927; “‘The Columbus Milk Area.” (Ohio State, 1929.) 
JAMES, W.—B.S., Connecticut, 1928. (Harvard, ——.) 


JOHNSEN, J. W.—B.S., Kansas State Agricultural, 1914; B.S., California, 1919. (Cali- 
fornia, 1929.) 


JORDAN, G. L.—B.S.A., Purdue, 1922; “Factors Affecting the Selling Price of Farm 


Land, with Special Reference to Champaign County, [linois, 1913-1927.” 
nois, 1929.) 


Kapur, R. D.—B.Sc., California, 1927; “Agricultural Economic Conditions in the Pun- 
jab.” (Columbia, ) 


KILPATRICK, E. J.—B.S.A., Wisconsin, 1914; “Changes in Demand for Dark Tobacco 
and the Effect on the Agriculture in Western Kentucky.” (Kentucky, 1929.) 


Kitz, K, W.—B.S.A., Purdue, 1922. (Cornell, ——.) 


kinpt, L. E.—B.S., Alberta, 1927; “Types of Farm Study in Southwestern Alberta.” 
(Minnesota, 1929.) 


KNOLL, P. S.—B.S., Oregon, 1923. (Oregon, 1929.) 


LA CAMP, I. R.—B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1928; “Attitudes of the Rural Pastors 
of Oklahoma Towards the Country Church.” (Oklahoma A. and M., 1929.) 


LAMB, G, E.—B.S., Rutgers, 1921. (Rutgers, 1931.) 

LANDERHOLM, E. F.—B.S., Washington State, 1923; “‘Farm Organization Set-ups for 
the Establishment of a More Permanent System of Agriculture in the Palouse 
Area of Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho.” (Washington State, 1929.) 


Florida, 1928; “Costs of Producing Strawberries.” (Florida, 


LATHROPE, T. R.—‘‘Influence of Land Tenure of Soil Productivity.” (Wisconsin, 1930.) 
LAURENCE, J, F.—A.B., Drury, 1901. (Nebraska, 1931.) 


Lin, C. G.—A.B., Illinois, 1928; “The Organization and Operation of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics.” (Illinois, 1929.) 


Lone, W. H.—B.A., Oxford, 1924; Diploma in Rural Economics, 1924; “An Agri- 
cultural Survey in South Devon.” (Cornell, 


Lui, J. F.—A.B., Northwestern, 1927; “A Study of Self-Sufficing Agriculture of the 
Province of Kansu, China.” (Columbia, .) 


Mayer, I. D.—B.S.A., Purdue, 1919; “An Economic Study of the Operation of the 
Combined Harvester-Thresher in Indiana.” (Purdue, 1930.) 


Meyer, H. W.—A.B., Kalamazoo, 1928; “Chicago as a Market for Eastern Grown 
Apples.” (Chicago, 1929.) 


McCoNnNELL, E. J.—B.S., Illinois, 1926; “A Study of Costs of Harvesting Corn by 
Different Methods.” (Illinois, 1929.) 


McLean, E. E.—B.S.A., Missouri, 1928; “A Study of the Ratios of Assessed Values 
to Sale Values of Real Property in Boone County, 1923-1928.” (Missouri, -) 
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McNELLY, C. L.—B.S., Minnesota, 1909. (Minnesota, 1931.) 


MrippauGH, W. S.—B.S., Cornell, 1926; “Some Factors Affecting Costs and Yields of 
Corn Silage.” (Cornell, 1929.) 


MIDDLETIN, R. M.—B.S.A., Georgia State Agri., 1924. (Georgia State Agri., 1931.) 

MILLER, J. L.—B.S., Kentucky, 1928; “An Agricultural Program for the Mountain 
8) of Eastern Kentucky Based on a Study of 203 Farms.” (Kentucky, 
1929. 

Moopy, R. E.—B.S., Rutgers, 1925. (Rutgers, 1931.) 


Moorz, H. A.—B.S., Ohio State, 1926; ‘The Relation of Income to Taxes on Ohio 
Farms.” (Ohio State, 1929.) 


ee iia Peabody, 1917; “The Cost of Producing Hogs.” (Kentucky, 
1929. 


Myers, K.—B.S., Iowa State, 1924. (Iowa State, 


Nuckouus, W. J.—B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1926; ‘A Study of the Extent 
to Which Farmers Can Reorganize Their Business in Accordance with Changing 
Economic Conditions.” (Virginia Polytechnic, 1931.) 

OEFsTos, H.M.—B.S., North Dakota Agri., 1925; ‘‘Coéperative Marketing of Butter.” 
(North Dakota Agricultural, 1929.) 


OuprRoypD, L. T.—B.S., Utah Agricultural, 1916. (Wyoming, ——.) 


OweEN, E.—B.S., Iowa State, 1926; “Possibility of Increasing Farm Profits in Kast 
Central Iowa.” (Iowa State, 


OyLER, M. D.—B.S., Ohio State, 1926; ‘“‘Relation of Certain Variable Factors to Measure- 
ment of Rural Family Living.” (Ohio State, 1928.) 


PANCAKE, A. J.—B.S., Ohio State, 1925; ‘“‘A Milk Payment Plan for the Stork County 
Milk Producers’ Association.” (Ohio State, 1929.) 


PASSMORE, W. O.—B.S., Washington, 1916; “Successful Farm Organization Set-ups 
Under Irrigation in Kittilas Valley, Washington.” (Washington, 1929.) 


Paxson, A. M.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1927: “Socializing Factors in Tioga County, 
Pennsylvania.” (Pennsylvania State, 1928.) 


Pearson, H.—B. 8. Wyoming, 1926; “Carrying Capacity of Wyoming Ranges.” (Wyo- 
ming, 


Pret, L. J.—B.S., Vermont, 1928; “Land Utilization in Vermont.” (Vermont, 1930.) 


PETERSON, R. V.—B.S., Iowa State, 1925; “Services of Country Weekly Newspapers 
and Farmers’ Responses to These Services.’ (Oklahoma A. and M., 1929.) 


PINGREY. H. B.—B.S., Colorado, 1924; “Trends in Wheat Production in Minnesota.” 
(Minnesota, 1930.) 


Porter, W. H.—B.S., Colorado, 1925. (California, 1929.) 


PowELL, J. O.—B.S.A., Tennessee, 1921; “County Government in Tennessee.” (Tennes- 
see, 1929.) 


Proctor, R. E.—B.S., Kentucky, 1927; “An Economic Study of 200 Farms in South 
Central Kentucky.” (Kentucky, 1929.) 


QuaLe, W. L.—B.S., Utah Agri., 1911. (Wyoming, ——.) 


RANNEY, W. P.—B.S., Illinois, 1917; ‘‘A Study of Trends in Size of Farms, with 
Special Reference to Illinois.” (Illinois, 1928.) 


RayMOND, E, R.—B.S., Ohio State, 1921. (Ohio State, 1930.) 


RicHArDs, P.—B.S., Missouri, 1927; ‘An Analysis of Labor and Some Other Cost 
Factors of Pork Production.” (Missouri, i 


RoBERTSON, L. S.—B.S.A., Minnesota, 1914; ‘“‘A Score Card for Analyzing the Business 
of Individual Farms.” (Purdue, 1930.) 


RoGers, F.—B.S., Mississippi A. and M., 1915. (Florida, 1931.) 
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Rorurock, L. F.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1921. (Pennsylvania State, .) 
“Trends in Agriculture in Perry County, Pennsylvania.” (Wisconsin, 1930.) 


ROWELL, J. R.—B.S.A., Missouri, 1927; “Seasonal Variation of Staple Commodities.” 
(Missouri, 


RussELL, J. F.—B.S., Cornell, 1925; “Bibliography on Rural Family Relations with 
Suggestions for Methods and Program for Research.” (Wisconsin, 1929.) 


RUSSELL, R. F.—B.S., Massachusetts Agri., 1922; “Sociological Study of the Grange in 
Wisconsin.” (Wisconsin, 1929.) 


Sacay, F. M.—B.S., Philippines, 1925; “A Study of the Economic Conditions of the 
Philippines as Basis for Building a State Course Study in Vocational Agri- 
culture.” (Cornell, 1929.) 


ScurumMpr, W. E.—B.S., Maine, 1928; “An Economic Study of Producing Potatoes in 
Maine.” (Maine, 1930.) 


Searcy, O. L.—B.S., Oregon State, 1928. (Oregon State, -) 


Suort, J. B.—B.S., London, 1927; “Consumer Preferences in the Purchasing of Meat.” 
(Cornell, 1929.) 


Sizer, A. D.—B.S., Illinois, 1924; “The General Property Tax, with Special Reference 
to Farm Property in Champaign County, Illinois.” (Illinois, 1930.) 


Snyper, L. B.—B.S., Iowa State, 1915; “Farm Management Service for Iowa Land- 
lords.” (Iowa State, 1929.) 


STERN, J. K.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1927. (Pennsylvania State, -) 


STEWART, O.—B.S.A., Tennessee, 1927; “Cotton Grade, Staple, and Price Relationships 
in Tennessee.” (Tennessee, 1930.) 


STRONGHEIM, R. E.—B.S., Ohio State, 1928. (Ohio State, 1929.) 
TAyLor, J. C.—B.S., Connecticut Agri., 1921. (Rutgers, 1931.) 


Tuomas, H. L.—B.S., Brigham Young, 1928; “A Statistical Study of Land Prices.” 
(Iowa State, 1929.) 


THOMPSON, C, A.—B.S., Cornell, 1917. (Rutgers, 1931.) 


(Wisconsin, 


VAUGHN, S. M.—B.S., Cornell, 1922. (Cornell, ——.) 


WALLMARK, C. L.—B.S., Washington, 1925; “Recent Developments in Livestock Mar- 
keting in Minnesota.”” (Minnesota, 1930.) 


WaTkKINS, D. E.—B.S., Maryland, 1923. (Cornell, ——.) 
WATKINS, D. W.—B.S., Clemson, 1909. (Harvard, ) 
WELLS, O. V.—B.S., New Mexico, 1928. (Minnesota, 1930.) 


WHITAKER, R.—B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1928; ‘‘Adjustments of Farmers’ Grain 
Elevators in Illinois to Local Production and Consumption.” (Illinois, 1930.) 


WILLARD, R. E.—B.S., North Dakota, 1908. (Harvard, ——.) 


Wixson, E, A.—B.S., Maine, 1928; “An Economic Study of the Production, Destina- 
tion and Farm Price of Maine Potatoes.” (Maine, 1929.) 


Wootren, H. H.—B.S., North Carolina State, 1928; “Economic Development of Sand- 
hill Agriculture.’ (North Carolina State, 1928.) 


WRIGLEY, P. I.—B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1909; “The Trend of Expenditure of 
County Funds in Pennsylvania.” (Pennsylvania State, 1928.) 


Wynne, R. H.—N.D.A., North Wales, 1927; “Certain Aspects of the Movement and 
Relationship of the Prices of Dairy Cows and Produce in England and Wales.” 
(Cornell, 1929.) 


YERGEN, C. F.—B.S., Oregon, 1928. (Oregon State, 
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YounGstrom, C. O.—B.S., Oregon Agricultural, 1928; ‘The Kansas Wheat Crop in 
Relation to Available Storage Facilities.” (Kansas State Agri., 1929.) 


ZENTGRAF, R. L.—B.S., Cornell, 1927; ‘‘Economic Study of Farming at Plant City, 
Florida.” (Florida, 1929.) 
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The name shown in parenthesis is that of the institution at which the degree is 
sought. The date indicates the probable time of completion. 


ABEL, WILHELM—‘“Die Traeger des Deutschen Getreidehandels.” (Kiel, 1929.) 
“The Supporters of the German Grain-trade.” 


ACHILLES, MAx—Diplomlandwirt, Jena, 1926; ‘Einfluss der Herstellung von Quali- 
auf die Rentabilitaet der landwirtschaftlichen Betriebe.”’ (Jena, 
“The Importance of High Quality-products on the Profitability of Farming.” 


ACHMETELI, MICHAEL—Dr. rer. pol., Jena, ; “Das Gesetz der abnehmenden Pro- 
ductivitaet und seine gegenwaertige Bedeutung.” (Breslau, \ 
“The Law of the Diminishing Returns and Its Present Significance.” 


AstTay, F.—‘‘The Importance and Profitableness of Irrigation in Hungarian Farming.” 
(Budapest, 


ALBERSMANN, FRIEDRICH—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1926; “Die Trocknung der Rueben- 
blaetter und-koepfe Beitraegen zur Frage ihrer Wirtschaftlichkeit vom Standpunkt 
des gewerblichen und landwirtschaftlichen Betriebes.”” (Halle, 1928.) 
“The Drying of Beet Leaves and Beetheads in Regard to the Question of 
Their , Economy from the Viewpoint of Commercial and Agricultural Enter- 
prises. 


ALTMANN, MARGARETE—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1927; “Stand und Entwick- 
lung des Molkereiwesens in Deutschland.” (Bonn-Popplesdorf, 1928.) 
“Condition and Development of the Dairy Industry in Germany.” 


Ast, REINHOLD—Dioplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 19 ; “Die wirtschaftliche Lage von 
Verpaechter und Paechter in Wuerttemberg bei den Pachtpreisen vor dem Kriege 
und heute.” (Hohenheim, 1929.) 
“The Economic Conditions of Landlords and Tenants in Wuerttemberg in Re- 
gard to Rent before the War and Today.” 


BABO, FREIHERR V.—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1926; “Der Betriebsaufwand vor und 
unter besonderer Beruecksichtigung des Lohnanteils.” (Hohen- 
eim, 


“Farm Expenses before and after the War with Special Reference to Wages.” 


Bapics, J.—‘Price Formation as a Lucrative Factor in Hungarian Agriculture, 1915 
to 1916.” (Budapest, 


BaLAzs, G.—‘‘Rotation of Crops in Hungary.” (Budapest, x 


BALDAUF, ELISABETH—‘“Die Frauenarbeit in der Landwirtschaft.’ (Kiel, 1929.) 
“Woman-labor in Agriculture.” 


BALKENHOLL, JOHANNES—Goettingen; ‘Deutsche Ackerwagen, eine arbeitswissenschaft- 
liche Studie.” (Goettingen, 1929.) 
“Farm Wagons in Germany; a Scientific Study of their Use.” 


BANNERMAN, J. M.—B.Sc., Glasgow, 19 ; M.A., Glasgow, 1926; “A Comparison of 
the Extent to Which the Electroduction of Machinery in Agriculture Can Influence 
the Efficiency and in Consequence the Standard of Living of Rural Labor in 
Britain and in the United States, Respectively.” (Oxford, 1930.) 


— A.—‘“The Management of Hungarian Sugar Refineries.” (Budapest, 
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BAUER—“‘Betriebswirtschaftliche Untersuchungen ueber die Rentabilitaet der Vorzugs- 
milch.” (Berlin, 1929.) 
“Farm-management Studies on the Profitableness of Certified Milk.” 


BAUR, Goettingen, 1928; “Der Einfluss der Versuchstaetigkeit 
auf die Wirtschaftsfuehrung in Nordstemmen, Gronau und Marienburg.” (Goet- 
tingen, 


“The Influence of Experimental Work on the Management of Farms in Nord- 
stemmen, Gronau and Marienburg.” 


Breck, F. X.—ing. agr., Zuerich, 1921; “Der baeuerliche Eigengewaechsbrand, seine 
Eigenart und Stellung in der Branntweinbesteuerung des Auslandes und der 
Schweitz.” (Brugg, 1927.) 

“Home Production of Alcoholic Drink on Small Farms, Its Characteristics 
and Its Place in the Taxation of Spirits in Foreign Countries and Switzerland.” 


BECKER, RUDOLPH—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1927; “Die betriebswirtschaftliche 
Bedeutung des Gruenlandes.”” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1929.) 


“The Significance of Meadow and Pasture Land from the Farm Management 
Viewpoint.” 


Breer, W. A.—B.A., Toronto, 1928; “Rural Credit in England.” (Cambridge, 1931.) 


BEHMKE, WALTER—Diplomvolkswirt, Breslau, 1927; “Die Entwicklung der landwirt- 
schaftlichen Spitzenorganisationen in Deutschland.” (Breslau, 
“The Development of the Leading Agricultural Organization in Germany.” 


BELDI, B.—‘‘Coéperative Associations.” (Budapest, .) 


BERGER, WILHELM—‘“Der landwirtschaftliche Kredit in Sachsen.” (Leipzig, 1930.) 
“Agricultural Credit in Saxony.” 


BERKEL, Kurt—‘Untersuchungen ueber die Kreditlage der Landwirtschaft in der 
Provinz Sachsen.” (Halle, 1929.) 


“Studies on the Farm Credit Situation in the Province of Saxony.” 


BIBERFELD, Ericu—*“Die Frage der Intensivierung der deutschen Landwirtschaft nach 
dem Kriege.” (Leipzig, 1929 
“The Question of Intensification of German Agriculture after the War.” 


Brrocsak, 8.—‘“The Development of Agrarian Organization in Hungary.” (Buda- 
pest, 


BLoME, Kurt—Diplomlandwirt—Goettingen, 19 ; “Landarbeitsstudien in U.S.A.” 
(Goettingen, 1929. 
“Studies of Farming Methods in the United States.” 


BiuM, HEINRICH—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1924; ‘“‘Untersuchung ueber die 
Entwicklung und Moeglichkeiten besserer Nutzbarmachung der Buchfuehrungs- 
ergebnisse.”” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1928.) 

“A Study of the Development of the Possibilities of Making Better Use of 
Bookkeeping Results.” 


BLUNDELL, J. E.—B. Com. Birmingham, 1928; “The Horticultural Industries of Wor- 
chestershire. (Birmingham, 1929.) 


BorscH, EGON—Diplom. Ing., Vienna, 1925; “Untersuchungen ueber die relative Vor- 
zueglichtkeit des Wirtschaftssystems an eiem Landgutsbetriebe in der Naehe der 
Grossstadt.”” (Vienna, 1928.) 

“An Investigation of the Relative Superiority of Farm Organization in the 
Vicinity of a Large City.” 


BOHNER—“Das Milchtransportproblem.” (Berlin, 1930.) 
“The Problem of Milk Transportation.” 


BOLLHOEFER, AUGUST—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1927; “Die Wirtschaftlichkeit der 
Weiden und Wiesenanlagen in Detmold.” (Halle, 1929.) 
“The Profitableness of Meadows and Pastures in Detmold.” 


BONTE, GUENTHER—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, ; “Die Bodenzersplitterung und ihr 
Einfluss auf die betriebswirtschaftlichen Verhaeltnisse in Deutschland.” (Kiel, 


“Strip Farming and its Influence on the Conditions of Farm Organization 
and Management in Germany.” 


BorGsTaETTE, HeELMUTH—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1926; “Die Kaufpreise des laend- 
lichen Mobiliarbesitzes im Kreise Dessau von 1901-1926 und die Einreihungs- 
werte von 1925.” (Halle, 1928.) 

“Prices of Agricultural Implements in Dessau County from 1901 to 1926 
and the Book Values for 1925.’ 
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Boros, A.—‘“‘Laborers’ Productive Coéperative Societies in Hungary.” (Budapest, 


BorwitTz, RuDOLF—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1927; “Die betriebwirtschaftlichen Ver- 
haeltnisse der Gemeinde Grossvargula.” (Halle, 1929.) 
“A Farm Management Study of Conditions in the Township of Grossvar- 
gula.” 


Boyens, W. F.—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1926; “Bedeutung und Stand der inneren 
Kolonisation in Schleswig-Holstein.”’ (Halle, 1928.) 
“The Significance and Conditions of Land Settlement in Schleswig-Holstein.” 


BRABECZ, ee Societies for the Distribution of Electricity.” (Budapest, 


BRACKMANN, KARL—Diplomlandwirt, Hamburg, 1927; “Neuzeitliche Produktions—und 
Absatzfoerderung in der Rindviehzucht, Milch, Butter und Eierwirtschaft Schles- 
wig-Holsteins.”” (Hamburg, 1929.) 

“Modern Advancements in Production and Marketing of Cattle, Milk, Butter, 
and Eggs in Schleswig-Holstein.” 


BRAUN—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 19 ; ‘“‘Winzergenossenschaften in de Pfalz.” 
Hohenheim, 1929.) 
‘Wine Producers’ Coéperative Associations in the Pfalz.” 


BreMER, A. E.—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1927; “Die betriebsorganisatorische Bedeutung 
des Zuckerruebensamenbaues unter besonderer Beruecksichtigung seiner Wirt- 
schaftlichkeit, dargestellt an 13 mitteldeutschen Betrieben mit Howardscher Buch- 
fuehrung. (Halle, 1928.) 

“The Significance of Growing Sugarbeet Seed with Special Reference to Farm 
Management and Economy, as shown on 13 Farms in Middle Germany with 
Howard’s Accounting System.’ 


BRENDLER, EDGAR—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1928; “Die Dreifelderwirtschaft in 
Wuerttenberg, ihre historische, natuerliche und wirtschaftliche Begruendung.” 
(Hohenheim, 1929 

“Three Year Rotation (two years crop and one year fallow) in Wuerttem- 
berg, its Historical, Natural and Economic Justification.” 


BRENKMANN—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 19 ; “Der viehschwache Betrieb im Trock- 
engebiet.”” (Vienna, 1929.) 
“Lightly Stocked Farms in Dry Areas.” 


BRUEGEL, WALTER—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1924; “Die Landwirtschaft im badi- 
schen Odenwald.” (Hohenheim, 
“Agriculture in the Odenwald, Baden.” 


BrRUNS, ERIcH—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1927; ‘‘Untersuchungen ueber die 
Risikoverteilung in der Landwirtschaft.” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1929.) 
“Studies in the Distribution of Farming Risks.” 


BurGess, C.—Diploma in Agriculture, Cambridge, 19 ; B.A., Cambridge, 1925. ‘The 
Economic Possibilities of Home Produced Sugar.” (Cambridge, 1930.) 


Buscu, WILHELM—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1926; “Die landwirtschaftliche 
Buchfuehrung in Daenemark.” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1930.) 
“Agricultural Bookkeeping in Denmark.” 


Busse, MARTIN—‘“Maisanbau in Deutschland.” (Leipzig, 1930.) 
“The Growing of Corn in Germany.” 


CarRsLow, R. McG.—B.A., Cambridge, 1922; Diploma in Agriculture, Cambridge, 1921; 
“The Factors Which Influence the Degree of Intensity of Farming Method, with 
Particular Reference to the Management of Labor and the Money Value of the 
Out-put per Worker and per Acre in Relation to Wages and Profits.” (Cam- 
bridge, 1930.) 


CHRISTENSEN, LORENZ—‘Innere Kolonisation in Nord-Schleswig.” (Kiel, 1929.) 
“Land Settlement in Nord-Schleswig.” 


CuUBUTIA, ANDREAS—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1929; “Wertentstehung und Wertbewe- 
gung von Grund und Boden und der Landgueter in Georgien.” (Berlin, 1930.) 
- “The | Origin and Movement of Land Values and Real Estate Values in 
eorgia.’ 


CoNRAD, MAx—Diplomvolkswirt, Breslau, 1927: ‘‘Produktion und Ausfuhr der Ost- 
und_ suedost- europaeischen Landwirtschaft unter Einwirkung der Nachkriegs- 
agrarreformen.” (Breslau, 


“Production and Export of “the Eastern and Southeastern European Agri- 
culture as Effected by Agricultural Reforms of the Post-war Period.” 
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CorDES, HANS—Diplomland.—Goettingen, 1928; ‘“‘Gruendung und Entwicklung der 
Raiffeisen-Genossenschaften und des Kurhessischen Landbundes in Regierungs- 
bezirk Kassel.” (Goettingen, 

“Establishment and Development of the Raiffeisen Codéperative Associations 
and the ‘Kurhessischen Landbund’ in the Administrative District of Cassel.” 


DECKER, ADOLF—Diplomlandwirt, Giessen; ‘‘Windkraft und Ueberlandelektrizitaet in 
der Landwirtschaft: Ein wirtschaftlicher Vergleich.” (Giessen, 1930.) 
“An Economic Comparison of Wind-power and Rural Electrification in Agri- 
culture.” 


DaMO, J.—The Development of Hungarian Farms.” (Budapest, 


DEITMER, WILHELM—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1927; ‘Die Milchversorgung 
in der Schweitz.” (Bonn- Poppelsdorf, 1929.) 
“The Milk Supply in Switzerland.” 


DresEO, A.—“The Agrarian Movement after the Great War.” (Budapest, .) 


DETER, KurtT—‘“Untersuchungen ueber die Vorstaedtischen Milchwirtschaften Berlins.” 
(Berlin, 1929.) 
“Investigation of Dairying in the Urban-districts of Berlin.” 


DIRKSEN, HEINZ—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1924; ‘‘Die innere Kolonisation im Kreise 
Freistadt in Niederschlesien.” (Halle, 1929.) 
“The Interior Colonization in the Freistadt County in Lower Silesia.” 


DOBROVOLSZKY, C.—‘‘Development of Codperative Societies in Belgium.” (Budapest, 
-) 


DOEFFINGER—“Stand des agriculturellen Fortschritts in Schleswig-Holstein.” (Kiel, 


-) 
“The Status of Agricultural Progress in Schleswig-Holstein.” 


DztepzIc, WALBERT—ing. agr., Lemberg, ; “Verschiedene Formen der Landwirt- 
schaft mit Ruecksicht auf verschiedene wirtschaftliche und physiographische Be- 
dingungen in Polen.’”’ (Lemberg, 1930.) 

“Different Types of Farming with Respect to the Different Economic and 
Physiographic Conditions in Poland.” 


Epwarps, G. H.—B.S.A., Toronto, 1921; “Farm Labor.” (Toronto, 1929.) 
ErueR, M.—“The Development and Future of Mezobereny.” (Budapest, 


-) 
ELEK, PAUL voN—“Die Auswirkung des ungarischen Bodenreformgesetzes.” (Leipzig, 
9 


29.) 
“The Effect of the Hungarian Land Reform Law.” 


P.—‘‘Russian Codéperative Societies.” (Budapest, -) 
FAHNEY, KONSTANT—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, ‘Die wirtschaftlichen Ver- 
haeltnisse des Weinbaues in Rhein-Hessen.” (Hohenheim, . 
“The Economic Conditions of Grape Farms in Rhine-Hessen.” 


FAHRINGER, FRITZ—Diplomlandwirt, Vienna, 1928; “Untersuchungen der Produktions- 
grundlagen und der Wirtschaftserfolges der baeuerlichen Betriebe in der ober- 
steirischen Ramsau.” (Vienna, 1929.) 


“Studies of the Basis of Production and the Profitableness of Smaller Types 
of Farms in the Upper-Styrian, Ramsau.”’ 


FEKETE, Halle, 1925; ‘‘Methoden der Betriebsstatistik.” (Halle, 
1930 
“Methods of Farm Statistics.” 


FEYERHERD, ERIcH—Diplomlandwirt, Jena, 1927; “Folgen und Rueckwirkungen der 
Isolierung Ostpreussens auf die Organisation der landwirtschaftlichen Betriebe.”’ 
(Jena, 1929.) 

“Effect of the Isolation of East Prussia on the Farm Organization.” 


FISCHER, HERBERT—“Die Milchwirtschaft.” (Leipzig, 1929.) 
“Production of Milk.” 


FISCHER, WALTER—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1928; “Die Magermilchverwertung als be- 
triebswirtschaftliches Problem betrachtet.’’ (Berlin, 1929.) 
“The Utilization of Skim-milk as a Farm Management Problem.” 
FISCHER, WILHELM—Diplomlandwirt, Breslau, 1924; ‘“Vergleichung der Intensitaets- 
1928) der Landwirtschaft in den einzelnen europaeischen Staaten.” (Breslau, 
1925 


“A Comparison of the Degree of Intensity in Agriculture in the Different 
European Countries.” 
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FLECK, HEINRICH—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1929; ‘‘Wirtschaftlichkeit des Kartoffelbaues 
in der Umgebung von Dresden.” (Halle, 1930.) 
“An Economic Study of Potato Growing in the Vicinity of Dresden.” 


FOLLMANN, L.—Volkwirtschaftl. Universitat, Budapest, 1928. ‘“Genossenschaftlicher Un- 
terricht.”’ ) 


“Coéperative Instruction.” (Budapest, 
FRAEDRICH, RUDOLF—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1927; ‘‘Verwertung der Vierherzeugnisse 
in der Neumark.” (Halle, 1929.) 
“Utilization of Animal Products in the Neumark.” 


GAMAN, J.—‘‘The Hungarian Settlement Problem with Special Regard to Legislation.” 
(Budapest, 


Gauss, HERMANN—LDiplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1928; “Zweckmaessige Milchviehstallungen.” 
(Berlin, 1929.) 
“Suitable and Practical Dairybarns.” 


GELBERT, EvGEN—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1928; “Die innere Kolonisation in der 
Schweitz.” (Halle, 1930 
“Interior Colonization in Switzerland.” 


GENNEPER, WILHELM—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1927; “Das wirtschaftspo- 
litische Programm Aereboes.” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1928.) 
“The Political Economy of Aereboe.”’ 


GIMPLE, FrITZ—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1927; ‘‘Baeuerliche Betriebsuntersuchung.” 
(Hohenheim, 1929.) 
“An Economic Study of Small Farms.” 


GMELIN, HERMANN—Diplomingenieur, Technische Hochschule Muenchen, 1910; ‘‘Roemer- 
kessel, Betriebswirtschaftliche Ergebnisse aus einem oberschwaebischen 15-Hek- 
tar-Bauernbetrieb.”” (Weihenstephan, 1928.) 

P — Farm Management Results of a 15 Hectar Farm, Upper- 
wabia.’ 


GracH, HANS—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1928—‘‘Kritische Betrachtung der Erntestatistik.” 
(Halle, 1930.) 
“A Critical Examination of Crop Statistics.” 


GRAU, ROBERT—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1924; ‘“‘Bauerliche Betriebsuntersuchung.” 
(Hohenheim, 1928.) 
“An Economic Study of Small Farms.” 


GRIES, JosEPH—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1926; “Die Umlegungsbonitierung.” 
(Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1929.) 
“Land Assessments.” 


GRIGcassy, B.—‘‘The Economic Importance of Market-Halls in Budapest.” (Budapest, 
-) 


GROBBECKER, KARL—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1927; “Betriebswirtschaftliche Bedeutung 
der Trocknerei fuer die Landwirtschaft.” (Berlin, 1929.) 
“The Economic Significance of the Drying Enterprise for Agriculture.” 


GROss, ULRICH—Diplomlandwirt, Breslau, 1925; “Die betriebswirtschaftliche Lage der 
siebenbuergischensaechsischen Landwirtschaft.” (Berlin, 1929.) 
“A Farm Management Study in Siebenbuergen-Sachsen.” 


GuHDE, HANS—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1927; ‘“‘Beobachtungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Landarbeitsforschung inprovinzialsaechsischen Grossbetrieben.”” (Jena, 1930.) 
“Methods of Improving the Efficiency of Farm Labor of the Larger Types 
of Farms in the Province of Saxony.” 


HACKEMANN, ERNST—Diplomlandwirt, Hamburg, 1927; “Die Entwicklung in der Land- 
wirtschaft in Nord-Schleswig seit dem Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts.” (Ham- 
burg, 1928.) 
“The Development of Farming in Nord-Schleswig Since the End of the 18th 
Century.” 


HAGencut, HELMuT—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1922; ‘“Auswirkung der veraenderten 
Preisverhaeltnisse auf Betriebsorganisation und Wirtschaftserfolg.” (Halle, 1928.) 
“Effects of Changing Prices on Farm Organization and Farm Profits.” 


HANEFELD, Kurt—“Geschichte des Eigentums von Grund und Boden.” (Leipzig, ——.) 
“History of Land Ownership.” 


HAwscHKeE—"Die Produktionskosten der Milch.” (Berlin, 1929.) 
“The Cost of Milk Production.” 
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Harscu, KLAUs—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1927; “Der Einfluss der Ruebenmuedigkeit 
auf Betriebsorganisation und Betriebsfuehrung, untersucht an 20 Boerdebetrieben 
des Kreises Wanzleben.” (Halle, 1928.) 
“A Farm Management Study of the Influence of Soil Exhaustion by Beets on 
20 Fertile Valley Farms in the Wanzleben County.” 


HARTMANN, J.—‘‘Agricultural Credit in the Period Subsequent to the Great War.” 
(Budapest, 


HEGEDUS, M.—‘‘Social Conditions of Coéperative Societies.’”” (Budapest, 


-) 
Hem, KArt—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1925; ‘“‘Baeuerliche Betriebsuntersuchung.” 
(Hohenheim, 1929.) 
“An Economic Study of Small Farms.” 


HELMERKING, WILHELM—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1928; “Ueber die vergleichsweise 
Hoehe der Landarbeiter-Loehne in den verschiedenen Gegenden Deutschlands vor 
und nach dem Kriege.” (Berlin, 1929.) 
“A Comparison of Wage-levels of Farm Laborers in Different Parts of Ger- 
many before and after the War.” 


HENSEN, HEINRICH—Diplomlandwirt, Jena, 1926; “Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der 
Stallmistveredlung.” (Jena, 1930.) 
“The Improvement of Barnyard Manure.” 


HERING, JOHANNES—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1926; “Untersuchungen ueber den Ein- 
fluss der Niederlande auf die Entwicklung der deutschen Landwirtschaft.’ (Ber- 

lin, 1928.) 
“The Influence of the Netherlands on the Development of German Agriculture.” 


HERPEL, HANS—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1928; “Der Verbleib der wichtigsten land- 
wirtschaftlichen Erzeugnisse im Landkreis Goettingen.” (Goettingen, ‘ 
“Disposal of the Important Agricultural Products in the County Goettingen.” 


HERRE, ADOLF—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1922; ‘“Gestehungskosten der Hauptfeld 
fruechte in Wuerttemberg, auf Grund der Erfahrung der Stuttgarter Zuckerfabriks- 
oekonomen.” (Hohenheim, 

“Cost of Production of the Main Field Crops in Wuerttemberg, Based on the 
Experience of the Economists of Sugar Manufacturing Plants in Stuttgart.” 


HETZOLD, GEORG—Diplomlandwirt, Jena, 1927; “Die Feldnutzungssysteme des Manns- 
felder Seekreises.”” (Jena, 1930.) 


“Crop Systems in the Sea Border Territory in the Mannsfelder County.” 


HreyN, HEINRICH—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1924; “Baeuerliche Betriebsuntersuch- 
ung.” (Hohenheim, 1929.) 
“An Economic Study of Small Farms.” 


HoENIG, FRitz—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1924; “Der Betriebsvoranschlag und 
seine Bedeutung fuer den Betrieb.”” (Hohenheim, 
“The Farm Budget and Its Significance.” 


HOFER, BELLA—‘Landwirtschaftliche Absatzfoerderung durch genossenschaftlichen Zu- 
sammenschluss.” (Kiel, 


“Improvement of Agricultural Marketing by Means of Codéperation.” 


HOFMANN, HEINRICH—Diplomvolkswirt, Innsbruck, 1928; “Die natuerlichen Grund- 
mane. Besitz-und Anbauverhaeltnisse der bayrischen Landwirtschaft.” (Inns- 
ruck, ‘ 


_ “The Natural Basis and the Situation in Regard to Ownership and Cultiva- 
tion of Bavarian Agriculture.” 


Hoprr, Vicror—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1925; “‘Baeuerliche Betriebsuntersuchung.” 
Hohenheim, 1928.) 


“An Economic Study of Small Farms.” 


HOPMANN, WILHELM—‘“Die Entwicklung der Kaufpreise von Landguetern und Grund- 
stuecken in noerdlichen Minden-Ravensberg in der Zeit von 1900-1914 und von 
1924-1927.” (Giessen, 1930.) 

“The Development of Farm and Land Prices in the Northern Part of Minden- 
Ravensberg during the Years, 1900-1914 and 1924-1927.” 


HowaLp, OsKAR—ing. agr., Zuerich, 1922; “Die Dreifelderwirtschaft im Kanton Aargau 
mit besonderer Beruecksichtigung ihrer historischen Entwicklung und ihrer wirt- 
schaftlichen und natuerlichen Grundlagen.” (Brugg, 1927.) 

“Three Year Rotation (two years crop and one year fallow) in the Canton 


Aargau, with Special Regard to Its Historical Development and Its Economical 
and Natural Basis.” 
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HUBMANN, JOsePH—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1929; “Die Bedeutung der Ziehkuh- 
haltung fuer den Kleinbaeuerlichen Betrieb.”’ (Goettingen, 
“The Significance of the Cow, as a Draught Animal, on the Smaller Types 

of Family Farms.” 


Huppg, WiLHELM—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1927; ‘Die Grundstueckspolitik 
‘der Staedte Gelsenkirchen, Buer und Horst unter besonderer Beruecksichtigung 
der Veraenderung der Bodenbesitzverhaeltnisses.” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1929.) 
“The Land Policies of the Cities of Gelsenkirchen, Buer, and Horst, with 
Special Regard to the Changing Conditions in Landownership. ” 


ITSCHNER—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 19 ; “Die Ausbildung der Bodenkataster in Meck- 
lenburg und einigen nordischen Laendern.” (Berlin, 1929.) 
o ‘The Development of Land Registration in Mecklenburg and in Some Northern 
ountries.” 


InriG, A.—‘Coéperative Movements in Finland.” (Budapest, 


JATZEK, HrtuMuT—‘Eine Untersuchung ueber die Umschuldung des landwirtschaftlichen 
Kredits nach der Markstabilisierung.” (Marburg, 1929.) 
- “An Investigation of Changes of Farm Credits after the Stabilization of the 
ark.’ 


JOACHIM, HANs—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1929; “Arbeitsorganisationen.”  (Goet- 
tingen, 
“Labor Organizations.” 


JoNES, W. H.—B.S., University College of Wales, 1928; “An Economie and Social Sur- 
vey of a Rural Parish. (Farm Management and Social organization.).”. (Uni- 
versity College of Wales, 1929). 


Junasz, A.—‘Coéperative Marketing of Agricultural Products in the United States.” 
(Budapest. 


JUHASZ, K.—Volkwirtschaftl. Universitat, Budapest, 1928. “Sociale Gesetzgebung in 
Ungarn.” ) 


“Social Legislation in Ungarn.” (Budapest, 
JUNGE, ERWIN—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1925; “Die Bedeutung des Wein-und 
Obstbaues fuer das Rheingau.” (Hohenheim, 
“The Significance of Grape and Fruit Growing along the Rhine.” 


KADELBACH, Hasso—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1927; “Die landwirtschaftlichen Grundlagen 
der Tuerkei in ihrem gegenwaertigen Umfange.” (Halle, 1929.) 
“The Basis of Agriculture in Turkey.” 


KALTSCHMIDT, WiLHELM—Hohenheim, 1924: “Der landwirtschaftliche Grossbetrieb des 


Freiherrn von Richthofen in Doguslawitz (Schlesien).”’ (Breslau, 1929.) 
(sil = Agricultural Estate of the Freiherr von Richthoften in Doguslawitz 
ilesia). 


KAPPSTEIN, KurtT—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1927; “Die Milchwirtschaft des Saarge- 
bietes.”” (Berlin, 1929.) 
“Dairy Farming and Milk Industry in the Saar District.” 


Kapur, R. D.—B. Sc., California, 1927; M.A., Columbia, 1928; ‘Marketing Problems 
in India; an Intensive Study of the Marketing of Agricultural Products in 
India.” (Cambridge, 1930.) 


KarkG, HANS—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1924; Einfluss des Tabakbaus auf 
den Arbeitsertrag der baeuerlichen Familienwirtschaften.” (Hohenheim, a) 
“The Effect of Growing Tobacco on the Labor Income from Family Farms.” 


KEMPER, MAx—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1927; ‘“‘Marxismus und Landwirt- 
schaft. Eine Darstellung der Entwicklungstendenzen marxistischer Agrartheor- 
ien und Agrar-politik.”’ (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1929.) 
“Marxism and Agriculture. A Picture of the Tendencies of Agricultural Theor- 
ies and Agricultural Economics in the Light of Marxism.” 


KEPPLER—“Die Milchwirtschaft Oberschlesiens.” (Berlin, 1929.) 
“Dairy Farming in Upper-Silesia.” 


KEREK, nee. Universitat, Budapest, 1928. ‘‘Genossenschaften der Erd- 
arbeiter.’ 
“Farmers’ Codéperative Societies.” (Budapest, 


KHAYAT-WapIH, N.—‘‘Agriculture of Mezopotamia.” (Budapest, 


KISHIDA, S.—Diploma in Horticulture, Tokyo: “Suitability of Packages to Given Fruit 
and Given Markets.” (Cambridge, 1929.) 


Lit 
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Kitcuin, A. W. M.—B. Sc. Aberdeen, 19 ; M.A., Aberdeen, 1927. 


— Pasture Farming and the Future of Agriculture.” (Cambridge, 
1931. 


KLATT, WERNER—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1928; “Die Milchversorgung Hamburgs.” 
(Berlin, 1929. 


“The Milk Supply of the City of Hamburg.” 


KLEIN, LADISLAUS—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1929; “Der Einfluss des Zuckerruebenbaues 
auf Betriebsorganisation und Betriebsfuehrung in Ungarn.” (Halle, 1930.) 
“The Effect of Growing Sugarbeets on Farm Organization in Hungary.” 


KLEINE, ErtcH—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1929; “Die Betriebssysteme Ostfries- 
lands.” (Goettingen, 
“Types of Farming in East-Friesland.” 


KLEINKNECHT, Kart—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1929; ‘“‘Mensch, Arbeit und Leistung 
in der Landwirtschaft.” (Goettingen, 
“Human Labor and Efficiency in Agriculture.” 


KLONV, VLADIMIR—Ing., Prague, 1928; “Capital Invested in Farm Buildings, Correla- 
oo of the Capital Invested in Farm Buildings and of Economic Factors.” 
rague, 


KLotTz, HvuGo—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1928; Milchpreise in Wuerttemberg 
und ihre Begruendung.” (Hohenheim, .) 
“The Basis of Milk Prices in Wuerttemberg.” 


Kocu, HeLMuTH—“Die Ertragsermittlung im Weidebetrieh, zugleich ein Bericht ueber 
die Erhebungen des Samenanbaus fuer Wiesen-und Dauerweiden in der Deut- 
schen Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft.” 

“The Yield on Pasture Farms and Methods of Producing Seed for Meadows 
and Pastures for the German Agricultural Coéperative Association.’ 


a, GEERT—Diplomlandwirt, 1928; “Die Standardisierung der Milch.” (Ber- 
in, 1929.) 
“The Standardization of Milk.’ 


KOEHLER, HERBERT—Diplemlandwirt, Halle, 1926; “Die Produktionskosten einer 
schlesischen Herrschaft in der Vor-und Nachkriegszeit unter besonderer Berueck- 
sichtigung eines Vergleiches der bei den Howard’schen Produktions-Kostenberech- 
nungen eingesetzten Arbeiter-und Gespannkosten und der an Hand von Arhbeits- 
berichten aufgestellten Leute-und Gespannkosten fuer die einzelnen Anbaufruechte.” 
(Halle, 1928.) 

“The Cost of Production on a Silesian Estate with Special Reference to 
a Comparison between the Cost of Labor and Teams as Computed by the Howard 
—rs System and as Collected from Labor Reports for the Different Field 
Tops.” 


KOELLMANN, WILHELM—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1926. ‘Die Getreide-Produktion und 
der Getreideverbrauch Deutschlands in Verhaeltnis zur landwirtschaftlich genutzten 
zur Landbevoelkerung seit Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts.” (Ber- 
in, 1929. 

“The Grain Production and Consumption in Relation to Farm Acreage and 
City and Farm Population since the Beginning of the 19th Century.” 


KOERBER, GERHARD—Diplomlandwirt. Hamburg, 1927; Kreditwesen des ritter- 
schaftlichen Grundbesitzes in Mecklenburg nach dem 7 jaehrigen Kriege bis zur 
“= des ritterschaftlichen Kreditvereins im Jahre 1819.” (Hamburg, 
1929. 

“The Credit System of Estates in Mecklenburg, from the Time of the Seven 
Years’ War until the Establishment of the Estate Credit Association in 1819.” 


KOHOUTEK, WENZEL—Diplomlandwirt, Vienna, 1911; “Untersuchungen ueber die der- 
zeitige Zweckmaessigkeit der freien Wirtschaft bezw. der geregelten Fruchtfolge 
in Zuckerruebenwirtschaften.” (Vienna, 1928 
“A Study of the Feasibility of a Free Crop Rotation on Sugarbeet Farms.” 


Korte, HERMANN—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1927; “Entwicklungen der Ostfriesi- 
‘schen Moorkulturen.” (Jena, 1930.) 


“Developments of Peat Cultivations in East Frisia.” 


Kovacs, D.—‘“The Agricultural, Social, and Political Importance of Onion Growing in 
Maké.” (Budapest, 


KRAEMER, ER1cH—Diplomlandwirt, Hamburg, 1927; “Das genossenschaftliche Markt- 
wesen in der Landwirtschaft der Vereinigten Staaten.” (Hamburg, 1929.) 
“Codperative Marketing in Agriculture in the United States.” 
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KRAUT, VOLKHARD—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1928; ‘‘Die Persoenlichkeit des Betriebs- 
leiters als Intensitaetsfaktor.”” (Goettingen, 
“The Personality of the Farm Manager and Intensive Farming.” 


KREMSIR, PAvUL—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1928; ‘‘Kartoffelerzeugung und Verwertung 
in Ungarn.” (Halle, 1930.) 
“Potato Production and Utilization in Hungary.” 


KRONE, THEODOR—Diplomvolkswirt, Innsbruck, 1928; “Agrarische Produktionsgenos- 
senschaften.”’ (Innsbruck, 1928.) 
“Agricultural Coédperative Production Associations.” 


KUEHNER, MARTIN—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 19 ; ‘Die landwirtschaftlichen Schu- 
len Deutschlands.” (Hohenheim, 1929.) 
“The Agricultural Schools in Germany.” 


KuHN, GoTTLOH—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1925; ‘“Baeurliche Betriebsuntersu- 
chung.” (Hohenheim, 1929.) 
“A Study of Smaller Types of Farms.” 


LAHRKAMP, WILHELM—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1927; “Die Westdeutsche 
Wanderschaferei und ihre Standortsbedingungen.” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1928.) 
“The Wandering Sheep Industry.” 


LAU, CHUNG—Graduate, Muenchen, 1927; “Die Grundrente.” (Innsbruck, 1929.) 
“Ground Rent.” 


LAUFKOETTER, STEPHAN—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1924; ‘Untersuchungen 
ueber das Problem der Standortsorientierung der landwirtschaftlichen Produk- 
tion an Hand des Thuen’schen isolierten Staates. (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1928.) 
“Studies of the Problem of Market Relationships of Farms in Regard to 
Agricultural Production according to Thuen’s ‘Isolated State’.” 


LECKE, RuUDOLF—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 
nov. Landwirtschaft.” (Goettingen, 1929.) 
“A Statistical Study of Agriculture in Hanover.” 


; “Statistische Studien aus der Han- 


LEINEWEBER, HEINZ—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1926; “Die Zweckmaessigkeit arbeitspaar- 


ender Anlagen zur Bergung der Getreide und Heuernite.” (Halle, 1928.) 
© “The Usefulness of Labor Saving Appliances for Harvesting Grain and Hay 
rops.” 


LITTMANN. PuiLtipp—‘‘Bezahlbarmachung landwirtschaftlicher Maschinen und Motoren.” 
(Muenich, 1929.) 


“The Rentability of Agricultural Machines and Motors.” 


LOESER, ALFRED—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1927; ‘Untersuchungen ueber die Gruende 


—e in einer grossen Anzahl landwirtschaftlicher Betriebe.”’ (Jena, 


“Causes of the Increase of Farm Credit.” 


LOHMANN, Kurt—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1927; “Die Bedeutung der Kar- 


als landwirtschaftliches Nebengewerbe.” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 


“The Significance of the Potato Distillery as an Agricultural Sideline.” 


LoM, FRANK—Ing., Prague, 1929; “The Influence of Prices on the Evolution of Farm- 
ing Methods from the 17th Century in Bohemia.” (Prague, 


LUDEWIG, WERNER—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1925; “Die Anbauzonen des Weizens in 
den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika und ihre Abhaenigkeit von natuerlichen 
und wirtschaftlichen Verhaeltnissen.” (Berlin, 
“The Wheat-growing Sections in the United States and Their Dependency on 
Natural and Economic Conditions.’ 


LUEBBE, LEOPOLD vON—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1925; “Ursachen und Wirkungen der 
Agrarkrise in Argentinien.” (Berlin, 1930.) 
“Causes and Results of the Agricultural Crisis in Argentina.” 


LUETTE, ULRICH—Diplomlandwirt, Breslau, 1927: “Die Estlaendische Landwirtschaft 
vor und nach dem Kriege.” (Breslau, 1928.) 
“The Estonian Agriculture before and after the War.” 
MARUNG, K. F.—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1927; ‘Untersuchungen ueber die 


Betriebsverhaeltnisse mecklenburgischer Genossenschaftsmolkereien.” (Bonn-Pop- 
pelsdorf, 1928.) 


“A Study of the Management of Codperative Oreameries in Mecklenburg.” 


MAYER, K.—“The Present and Future Importance of Coéperative Animal Insurance So- 
cieties.” (Budapest, .) 
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MAYER, WALTER—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1925; ‘Untersuchung ueber Landar- 
beiter und Landarbeiterloehne in Wuerttemberg.” (Hohenheim, 
“A Study of Farm Labor and Farm Wages in Wuerttemberg.” 


MENZEL, GUENTER—Diplomlandwirt, Breslau, 1927; “Der Ertragswert land wirtschaft- 
licher Liegenschaften in Theorie, Praxis und Gesetzgebung.” (Breslau, 
“The Income of Agricultural Estates in Theory, Practice, and Legislation.” 


MEREDITH, H. J.—B.Sc., Wales, 1922; “A Historical and Economic Study of the 
Development and Organization of the Market Gardening Industry in the Vale 
of Evesham.” (Oxford, 1929.) 


MERKEL—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1928; “Untersuchungen ueber die Wirtschaft- 
lichkeit von Meliorationen und ihrer Folgeeinrichtungen unter Zugrundenegung 
der Meliorationen im Gebiete der bedischen Weschnitzniederung und des Wasen- 
weiler Riedes.” (Hohenheim, 

“An Investigation of the Economy of Land Improvement and Its Results 
Based on the Land Improvements in the Area of the Weschnitz Low Lying 
Land and the Wasenweiler Marshland in Baden.” 


METZGER, WALTER—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1926; ‘Die Entwicklung der branden- 
burgischen Fruchtfolgesysteme seit dem Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts. (Jena, 
1928.) 

“The Development of Crop Rotations in Brandenburg since the Beginning of 
of the Nineteenth Century.” 


MEYER, GERHARD—‘“Konjunktur und Ernteschwankungen.” (Kiel, 
“Business Cycles and Variations in Crop Yields.” 

MOEHLE, ROBERT—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1925; “Baeuerliche Betriebsuntersuchung.” 
Hohenheim, 


“A Study of Smaller Types of Farms.” 


MOELLER, A. U.—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1929; “Zur Frage der Getreideversor- 
gung und Absatzverhaeltnisse niederschlesischer Kreise.” (Goettingen, 


“Problems of the Grain Supply and Marketing Conditions in Counties in 
Lower Silesia.” 


MUECKE, O. O.—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1928; “Die Viehverwertungsgenossen- 
schaften.”” (Hohenheim, 1929.) 
‘Livestock Coéperative Marketing Associations.” 


MUENCHHAUSEN, FREIHERR V.—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1926; ‘“‘Entwicklung der land- 
wirtschaftlichen Grundkreditorganisationen in Deutschland nach dem Kriege.” 
(Halle, 1930.) 


“The Development of Agricultural Land Credit Organizations in Germany 
After the War.” 


MURMANN, FrRItz—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1928; “Der Einfluss des Handelsge- 
auf den Arbeitsertrag der baeuerlichen Familienwirtschaft.” (Ho- 
enheim 


- “The Effect of Cultivating Commercial Plants on the Labor Income of Family 
arms.’ 


Naay, S.—‘The Hungarian Milk Problem.” (Budapest, 


-) 


NICKE, WALTER—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1926; “Der Einfluss des Weinbaues auf die 
Betriebsform der Landwirtschaft.” (Berlin, 1928.) 
“The Effect of Wine Production on the Farm Organization.” 


OBERDING, —— Movements in Transylvania and in the Ban&t.” (Buda- 
pest, 


OFFERMANNS, LuUpDWIG—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1925; “Die Amortisations- 
rechnung in der Buchfuehrung des Landwirtes.”’ (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1929.) 
“Calculating Depreciation in a Farm Accounting System,” 


OHLEN, FREIHERR V., KoNRAD—Diplomvolkswirt, Breslau—“Die Stellung der deutschen 
Landwirtschaft im modernen Wirtschaftsleben.” (Breslau, 
“The Position of German Agriculture in Modern Economic Life.” 


ONNASCH, HEINz—‘Steuerpolitik des Reichslandbundes (Verband zur Interessenvertre- 
tung der Grundhesitzer). (Kiel, 


——.) 
“The Tax Policy of the Reichslandbund (An Association Representing the 
Interests of Landowners.” ) 


ORMANDY, J.—‘Simple Agricultural Accountancy.” (Budapest, 


-) 


OSAULENKO, Kost—Ing., Prague, 1928; “A Contribution to the Question of Profitable- 
ness of Domestic Animals.” (Correlation Methods.) (Prague, 
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OsTERMUTH, Hans—‘Agrarhistorische Quellenstudie ueber die Grundueng der Konig]. 
Akademie des Landbaues zu Moeglin und der Konigl. Stammschaferei zu Panten 
in Schlesien.” (Leipzig, 1928.) 
“A Historical Study of the Establishment of the Royal Academy of Agri- 
culture at Moeglin and of the Royal Stud Sheep Farm at Panten in Schlesien.”’ 


OTTERBACH, WALTER—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1925; “Die Pachtpreise fuer 
Grundstuecke und Gueter in Baden, vor dem Kriege und heute, und die 
wirtschaftliche Lage von Verpaechter und Paechter.”” (Hohenheim, 1929.) 

‘Rent of Farms and Land in Baden before and after the War and the 
Economic Conditions of the Landlord and Tenant.” 


PAULI, VINZENZ—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1927; “Die Beziehungen von 
Gross und Bauernbetrieb in Schlesien.” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1928.) 
“The Relation between Large and Small Types of Farms in Silesia.” 


PFAFF, EDUARD—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1927; “Der tierische Arbeitsaufwand und seine 
Schwankungen unter Beruecksichtigung der mechanischen Kraefte in der Vor-und 
Nachkriegzeit, untersucht an 8 Betrieben in der Umgebung von Halle und Leip- 
zig.”’ (Halle, 1928.) 

“The Use of Animal Power and Its Variation in Regard to Mechanical 
Power before and after the War, as Studied in the Neighborhood of Leipzig 

PFEIFFER, KurT—Diplomlandwirt, Vienna, 1928; landwirtschafltiche Grund- 
rente.” (Vienna, 1929.) 

“Ground Rent in Agriculture.” 


PRIEFER, HEINZ—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1927; “Die Entwicklungen der Preise land- 


wirtschaftlicher Besitzungen im Kreise Jueterborg-Luckenwalde.” (Halle, 1929.) 
“The Development of Farm Prices in the Jueterborg-Luckenwalde County.” 
PRIEN—“Der gemeinnuetzige Landarbeiterwohnurgsbau.” (Kiel, .) 


‘The General Usefulness of Homes for Farm Laborers.” 


RADETZKI, WERNER—Diplomlandwirt, 1926; “Die inlaendischen landwirtschaftlichen 
Wanderarbeiter Deutschlands.” (Breslau, 
“Native Agricultural Seasonal Labor in Germany.” 


RADOMSZKy, M.—‘“The Activity of Roumanian Banking Institutes in Hungary with 
Regard to the Transylvanian Real Estate Policy.’”’ (Budapest, 


RASSMUSSEN, PETER—Diplomlandwirt, Kiel, 1927; ‘“Betriebsverhaeltnisse der lLand- 
wirtschaft in Nord Schleswig.” (Kiel, 1929.) 
“A Farm Management Study of the Condition of Agricultural Enterprises 
in Nord-Schleswig.” 


REIMANN, GERHARD—Diplomlandwirt, Jena, 1926; ‘‘Wirtschaftrhythmus und Verkaufs- 
termine in der Landwirtschaft.” (Jena, 1930.) 
“Rhythm in Farming and Selling Terms in Agriculture.” 


REINHALTER, JOHANN—Graduate, Innsbruck, 1928; “‘Landarbeiterfragen in Oestreich.” 
(Innsbruck, 1928.) 
“Farm Laborer Questions in Austria.” 


REISNER, WM.—‘“The Influence of Pre-war Price Formation of Hungarian Agriculture.” 
(Budapest, ) 


REUBER, HEINRICH—Diplomlandwirt, Kiel, 1929; “Intensitaet und Extensitaet als 
Kategorien der Agrarwirtschaft.” (Kiel, 1928.) 
“Intensive and Extensive Methods of Farm Management.” 


RicuTER, KARL—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1928; “Der Intensitaetsbegriff in 
der. landwirtschaftlichen Betriebslehre.” (Bonn- Poppelsdorf, 1929.) 
“The Idea of Intensity in Farm Management.” 


RIHMER, B.—“The Management System on the Municipal Farm of Tiszadob.” (Buda- 
pest, 


Ritey, C. W.—B.S.A., Toronto, 1921; “An Economic Study of Farm Operations in 
Oxford County.” (Toronto, 1929.) 


ROMANOWSKI, HEINRICH—Ing. agr., Lemberg; “Die Organisation der baeuerlichen Wirt- 
schaften im Lemberger Bezirk.” (Lemberg, 1930.) 
- “The Organization of the Smaller Types of Farms in the Lemberger Terri- 
ry.” 
ROMBERG, ROETTGER—“Das Verhaeltnis der oeffentlichen Gewalzur landwirtshaftlichen 
Genossenschaftshewegung. 


Kiel, 
‘ “The Relation of Public Authority ‘to the Coéperative Movement in Agricul- 
ure,”’ 
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RozsinszKy, L.—Volkwirtschaftl. Universitat, Budapest, 1928. ‘‘Czechoslovakische Boden- 
reform,” 


“Czechoslovakian Land Reforms.” (Budapest, 
RUECKERT, Hans—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1928; “‘Arbeitsbeobachtungen im Zuckerrue- 
benbau.” (Halle, 1930.) 
“Observations on Methods of Growing Sugarbeets.” 


RUEMELIN, WALTER—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1927; ‘‘Baeuerliche Betriebsunter- 
suchung.” (Hohenheim, 1929.) 
“A Study of Smaller Types of Farms.” 


Rust, H. J.—‘‘Die marktpolitischen Aufgaben der genossenschaftlichen Schlachtviehver- 
wertung in Deutschland, dargestellt unter besonderer Beruecksichtigung des 
Wirkungsbereiches der Zentralgenossenschaft in Hanover.” (Marburg, 1929.) 

“The Marketing Problems of Livestock Slaughtering in Germany, Especially in 


Regard to the Marketing Territory of the Central-Coéperative Association in 
Hanover.” 


SArPE—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1927; ‘“‘Umlaufendes Betriebskapital.” (Halle, 1930.) 
“Current Working Capital.” 


ScHADE, HANS—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1929; ‘Die milchwirtschaftlichen Verhaeltnisse 
der beiden Mecklenburg.” (Berlin, 1930.) 
“The Conditions of Dairy Farming in Mecklenberg.” 


SCHAEFFER,—Diplomlandwirt Hohenheim, ; “Die Genossenschaften der schwae- 
bischen Alp unter besonderer Beruecksichtung des Oberamtes Muenzingen.” 
(Hohenheim, 1929.) 


““Codperative Associations in the Swabian Alps, especially in Muenzinger 


County.” 

ScHANZ, ErICH—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 19—; ‘“‘Inwieweit laesst sich der landwirt- 
schaftliche Betrieb zahlenmaesig erfassen ?” (Hohenheim, 
- er Extent Can Agricultural Enterprises Be Measured in Terms of 
igures ?”’ 


SCHATTENFROH, KARL—‘Die Verwendbarkeit der alten bayerischen Grundsteuerbonitur 
fuer die Zwecke der heutigen und kuenftigen Ertragsbesteuerung und Versuche 
zu Neubewertungen.” (Muenich, 1928.) 
“The Applicability of the Old Bavarian Land Tax Valuation for the Present 
and Future Taxation of Incomes, and Attempts at New Valuations.” 


SCHEMMELMANN, BERNHARD—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1926; “Die Produktionskosten 
der Schweinehaltung im Kreise Muenster.” (Halle, 1930.) 
“The Cost of Raising Hogs in Muenster County.” 


SCHICKELE, RAINER—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1929; “Die betriebswirtschaftlichen Ver- 


Weidenwirtschaft in den verschiedenen Laendern der Erde.” (Ber- 

in, 1930. 

w “a Farm Management Study of Pasture Farms in Different Parts of the 
or 


ScHLOTTFELD—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, . “Milehviehaltung, Milcherzeugung, und 
Milchverwertung im Kreise Bodesholm (Holstein ). ” (Kiel, 
“Keeping of Dairy Cows, Milk Production and Milk Utilization in Bodesholm 

County (Holstein).” 


ScuMipt, HerM—‘‘Betriebsstatistik ueber 14 ostpommersche Grossbetriebe.” (Leipzig, 
1928.) 


“Business Statistics of 14 Large Establishments in East Pommerania.” 


SCHMITZ, HEINZ—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1924; “Anbau und Boden- 
nutzungsformen in der Koelner Bucht und den angrenzenden Gebicten.”’ (Bonn- 
Poppelsdorf, 1928.) 


“Crops and Types of Soil Utilization in the Cologne Territory and Its Neigh- 
borhood.” 


SCHNAPPER, OTTO—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1924; “Die durchschnittlichen Be- 
triebsgroessen baeuerlicher Betriebe in den verschiedenen Landesteilen, Wuerttem- 
und das Existenzminimum der baeuerlichen Familienwirtschaft.’”’ (Hohen- 
eim 
“The Average Size of Farms of Smaller Type (Family Farm) in Different Parts 
of Wuerttemberg and the Minimum of Existence on Family Farms.” 


ScHNEPPER, EwALD—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, ; “Der Einfluss des land- 
wirtschaftlichen Schulbesuches auf den Betrieb des Schuelers.”’ (Halle, 1930.) 
“The Influence of an Agricultural School on the Farmers Who Were Students.” 


5 
é 
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SCHOENFELD, OTto—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1928; “Einfluss der Molkereinen auf die 
Wirtschaftlichkeit der Milchverwertung.” (Halle, 1930.) 
“The Effect of Creameries on the Economy of Milk Utilization.” 


SCHOENFELS, JOACHIM VON—“Einfluss und Wirtschaftlichkeit der Siemens-Gutfrase i.d., 
Landwirtschaft.”’ (Leipzig, 1928.) 
“The Economics and Influence of Siemens-Gutfrase on Agriculture.” 


ScHONOPP, GUENTHER—Diplomlandwirt, 1925; ‘“‘Grossberegnungsanlage und ihre be- 
triebswirtschaftlichen Auswirkungen.” (Berlin, 1930.) 
“The Larger Type of Sprinkling System and Its Effects from a Farm Manage- 
ment Point of View.” 


SCHREIBER, WALTER—Diplomlandwirt, Koenigsberg, 1926; “Die Marschweidewirtschaft 
Butjadingens Wesermarsch) und ihre Betriebsprobleme.” (Bonn- 
Poppelsdorf, 1929.) 

“Farm Management Problems of the Alluvial Lowland Pasture Farming of 
Butjadingen (Oldenburger Wesermarsch).” 


ScuscHopp, Aucust—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1927; “Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der 
Milchwirtschaft in Mecklenburg unter besonderer Beruecksichtigung der Milch- 
versorgung von Rostock.’ (Halle, 1928.) 

“A Contribution to the Knowledge of Dairy Farming in Mecklenburg with 
Special Consideration of the Milk Supply of the City of Rostock. 


SCHUBERT, ALBRECHT—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1912; “Die Entwicklung der Posener 
= seit Zugehoerigkeit der Provinz zum polnischen Staate.’’ (Berlin, 
1928.. 
“The Development of Agriculture in Posen, Since Belonging to the State 
of Poland.” 


SCHUERMANN, ARTHUR—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1925; “Die Milchversor- 
gung des Ruhrkohlenbezirkes. Eine Untersuchung ueber die Grundlagen der Or- 
ganisation des Milchabsatzes.”” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1929.) 

“The Milk Supply in the Rural-Coal-Mining-Territory. A Study of the Or- 
ganization of the Milk Market.” 


ScCHULENBURG, GRAF v.D. LEOPOLD—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1927; “Der Einfluss der 
Zuzammenlegung auf die Wirtschaftlichkeit des landwirtschaftlichen Betriebes, 
untersucht an je 20 Betrieben einer zusammengelegten und einer nicht zusam- 
mengelegten Flur im Obereichsfeld.”” (Halle, 1929.) 

“The Effect of Farm Lay-out on the Economy of the Agricultural Enterprise 
Studied on 20 Combined Farms and on 20 Uncombined Field Areas in the 
Obereichsfeld.”’ 


SCHULTE-SIENBECK, HEINRICH—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1928; “Der Milch- 
markt.” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1930.) 
“The Market for Milk.” 


SCHULZE, WALTER—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1926; ‘‘Die Forstwirtschaft im Rahmen des 
landwirtschaftlichen Betriebes.” (Halle, 1930.) 
“Forestry as an Agricultural Enterprise.” 


ScHWAN, FRrIEDRICH—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1921; ‘“Baeuerliche Betriebsunter- 
suchung.” (Hohenheim, 
“A Study of Smaller Types of Farms.” 


ScHWARZ, FRANK—Ing., Prague; “The Examination of Varying Prices of Hogs and 
Their Dependence upon the Economic and Social Conditions in the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia.” (Prague, 1929.) 


SENNEWALD, JOACHIM—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1926; “Zur Frage der Preisbildung fuer 
Schweine und Schweinefleisch auf dem Berliner Markt.” (Jena, 1929.) 
“Factors Affecting Prices of Hogs and Pork in Berlin.” 


SeNior, W. H.—B.S., London, 1926; “An Investigation of the Labour Required in 
eek on Different Soils and Under Varying Systems of Farming.” (Read- 
ing, 1929. 


SERVAIS, JOHANN—Graduate, Muenchen, 1927; ‘‘Umstellung der Landwirtschaft nach 
dem Kriege in Luxemberg.” (Innsbruck, 1929.) 
“Reorganization of Agriculture in Luxemberg Since the War.” 


Suey, B. Prague, 1925; “Agricultural Coéperation in Ontario.’ (Toronto, 
1929. 
SIEPEN, WILHELM—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1925; “Die betriebswirtschaft- 


lichen Grundlagen der Gewachshauskultur.” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1930.) 
“The Basis of Greenhouse Cultivation.” 
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SIMONS, Goettingen, 1929; “Albrecht Thaer.” (Goettingen, 


Sr1pos, B.—Volkwirtschaftl. Universitat, Budapest, 1928. “Die Warengenossenschaften 
aus dem Gesichtspunkte der Privatwirtschaft.” (Budapest, 


‘‘Codperative Merchandising from the Point of View of Pr Private Administra- 
tion.” 


SoERGEL, Kurt—‘“Die Bedeutung der Talsperren fuer die Landwirtschaft in Deutsch- 
land.” (Leipzig, 1928.) 
“The Significance of the Great City Water Reservoirs on German Agriculture.” 
SOMMERER, OTTO—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1925; ‘Baeuerliche Betriebsuntersuch- 
ung.” (Hohenheim, 1929.) 
“A Study of Smaller Types of Farms.” 


SOMMERKAMP, GEORG—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1925; ‘Ergebnisse von Landarbeitsfor- 


schungen in saechsischen Bauernwirtschaften.” (Jena, 1930.) 
5 “Methods of Improving the Efficiency of Farm Labor on Family Farms in 
axony.” 


SPIEKER, ERNStT—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1928; “Der Einfluss der 
auf den Arbeitsertrag baeuerlicher Betriebe.” (Hohenheim, 
“The Effect of Weeding on the Labor Income of Family Farms.” 


SPITAL-FRENKING, ALFONS—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1921; Viehabzatz.”’ 
(Bonn- Poppelsdorf, 1930.) 
“The Livestock Market.” 


SPONHEUR, ERICH—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1924; Altenessener 
Schweinemarkt.” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1928.) 
“The Hog Market in the City of Altenessen.” 


SPuRRELL, G. R.—B.A., Cambridge, 1928; ‘“Land-Tax, Its Origin and Incidence.” 
(Cambridge, 1929.) 


STALLBAUM, REINHARD—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, ; “Umlaufendes Betriebskapital.” 
(Halle, 1930.) 
“Current Working Capital.” 


STEHR, RupoLF—‘“Die Landeskulturpolitik in Schleswig-Holstein seit 1864.” (Kiel, 


“The Policy of Land-Cultivation in Schleswig-Holstein Since 1864.” 


STIER, GEORG—Diplomvolkswirt, Breslau, 1927; “Die Bedeutung des Kapitals und der 

Fe panama fuer die Steigerung der Productivitaet der Landwirtschaft.” 

reslau 

“The Significance of Capital and Intensity of Labor on the Increase of the 
Productivity in Agriculture.” 


StroBL, LuDwiG—Diplomlandwirt, Ing., Vienna, 1923; “Die betriebswirtschaftlichen und 
agrarpolitischen Grundlagen zu ‘Die Notlage der oestreichischen Gebirgsbauern.’ ”’ 
(Vienna, 1929.) 

“The Basis of Farm Management and Agricultural Economics as Applied 
to ‘The Distressed Condition of the Austrian Mountain Farmer.’ ”’ 


Struck, Lupwic—Graduate, Marburg, 1928; ‘‘Landwirtschaftliche Betriebsverhaeltnisse 
im Freistaat Braunschweig.”’ (Marburg, 1929.) 
“The Situation of Agricultural Enterprises in the Free State of Braunschweig.” 


StucK—Diplomlandwirt, Kiel, sone: “Mit welchem geringsten Aufwand kann man einen 
Reinertrag erzielen?” (Kiel 
“What Is the Minimum Effort on Expenses to Obtain a Net Income?” 


StuMPF, WALTER—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1926; ‘Die Milchversorgung der 
Stadt Koeln.” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1928.) 
“The Milk Supply of the City of Cologne.” 


§zaBo, M.—vVolkwirtschaftl. Universitat, Budapest, 1928. ‘Die Kreditgenossenschaften 
in der Hebung der Konkurrenzfahigkeit der landwirtschaftliche Produktion.” 
“Codperative Credit and Agricultural Production.” (Budapest, .) 


SzAKAL, L.—“The Agriculture of Hungary, in the XVIII Century.” (Budapest, 


N.—Codperative Societies in Denmark.” (Budapest, 


SzeEKERES, A.—‘Management Conditions and Profitableness of Vineyards between the 
Danube and the Tisga.” (Budapest, 
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TaxAcs, I.—‘‘Hungarian Farm Movements, 1848-1914.” (Budapest, 
THANN, Davip—Diplomlandwirt, Technische Hochschule Muenchen, 1921; ‘Entwicklung 
und, ciel Stand der Landwirtschaft im Donaumoos.” (Weihenstephan, 
1 3 
“Development and Present Conditions of Farming along the Danube.” 


THROMEYER, Er1cH—Diplomlandwirt, Jena, 1927; ‘Entwicklungstendenzen der Vieh- 
haltung in der Neumark.” (Jena, 1930.) 
“Development of Livestock Farming in the Neumark.” 


TISMER, RuDOLF—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, ; “Betriebsverhaeltnisse in baeuerlichen 
Betrieben der Provinz Brandenburg.” (Kiel, 
“A Farm Management Study of Smaller Types of Farms in Brandenburg.” 


TRAEGER, Max—Diplomlandwirt, Technische Hochschule Muenchen, 1926; “Entwicklung 
der bayrischen Molkereigenossenschaften vom Klein-zum Grossbetrieb.” (Weihen- 
stephan, 1930.) 

“Development of the Bavarian Codéperative Creameries from Small to Large 
Enterprises.” 


Vaczy, M.—‘“‘Crop Rotation-system in Fuzesabony.” (Budapest, 


+) 


VAHLBRUCH, RUDOLF—Diplomlandwirt, Kiel, 1928; ‘‘Ausgleich der Arbeitspitzen unter 
den verschiedenen Verhaeltnissen der Landwirtschaft mit besonderer Beruecksich- 
tung schleswigholsteiner Betriebe.”’ (Kiel, 

“Even Distribution of Labor in Agriculture on Farms in Schleswig-Holstein.” 


Vina, S.—Volkwirtschaftl. Universitat, Budapest, 1928. ‘Die Staats-hilfe und die Genos- 
senschaften.”’ 


“State-aid and Coéperative Associations.” (Budapest, 
VuapArR, A.—‘‘The Economic Importance of Artificial Pisciculture and Ponds and 
Waters in the Development of Hungarian Agriculture.” (Budapest, 


VON BALOGH, PETER—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1928; “Die Landarbeiterverhaeltnisse in 
Komitat Tolna (Ungarn).” (Halle, 1929.) 
“Farm Labor Conditions in Tolna.” 


VON BELOW, GERD—Diplomlandwirt, Kiel, 1927; “Das Dreschen vom Felde.” (Kiel, 
1929. 
“Threshing from the Field.” 


VON ERFFA, EBERHARD—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1927; ‘‘Die Milchversorgung der Stadt 
Koburg in ihrem Einfluss auf die Betriebsorganisation der landwirtschaftlichen 
Betriebe der Umgebung.” (Halle, 1929.) 

“The Milk Supply of the City of Koburg and Its Effect on the Organization 
of Agricultural Enterprises in the Neighborhood.” 


VON HAELING, ALOIS—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1927; “Die Schwankungen 
in der Konjunktur der Schweinepreise und die Moeglichkeiten zu deren Belebung.” 
(Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1928.) 

“The Fluctuations of Hog Prices and the Possibilities of Their Stimulation.” 


VON HASSELBACH, WERNER—Diplomlandwirt, Kiel, 1928; “Die Rentabilitaet der Drain- 
age (eine betriebswirtschaftliche Untersuchung).” (Kiel, 1929.) 
“The Rentability of Drainage (A Farm Management Study).” 


VON UKLANSKI, WERNER—Diplomlandwirt, Berlin, 1925; “Die Risikobelastung des 
landwirtschaftlichen Betriebes.”” (Kiel, 1929.) 
“The Risk Burden of an Agricultural Enterprise.” 


Voss, JOHN—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1928; “Erzeugungs-und Absatzverhaeltnisse 
fuer Kartoffeln im Rheinland.” (Goettingen, 
“Production and Marketing Conditions for Potatoes along the Rhine.” 


WAGNER, HELMUT—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1927; ‘“Baeuerliche Betriebsunter- 
suchung.” (Hohenheim, 1929.) 
“A Study of Smaller Types of Farms.” 


WALDSCHMIDT, WALTER—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1928; “Die Absatzverhaeltnisse 
oe Erzeugnisse auf den Maerkten des Landes Sachsen.” (Goet- 
tingen, —— 

“Marketing Conditions of Agricultural Products in Saxony.” 


WALTER, ULricu—"Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung des Gartenbaues.” (Kiel, 
“The Economic Significance of Gardening.” 


WEDDINGEN, Hans—Diplomlandwirt, Hohenheim, 1928; “Produktion und Verwendung 
der Mileh in Wuerttemberg.” (Hohenheim, 


“Production and Utilization of Milk in Wuerttemberg. * 
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WEINREICH—Diplomlandwirt, Hamburg, 1926; “Die landwirtschaftlichen Betriebsver- 
haeltnisse in der Landschaft Angeln.”” (Hamburg, ‘ 
A Farm Management Study of the Angeln Area.” 


WwW en, ADoL¥F—‘‘Bodenanbau 1913 in den Kreisen Merseburg, Weissenfels, Naum- 
burg, Querfurt, Zeit.” (Leipzig, 1928.) 
“Land Brought under Cultivation in 1913 in Merseburg, Weissenfels, Naum- 
burg, Querfurt and Zeit Counties.” 


WESTPHAL, DETLEF—Diplomlandwirt, Halle, 1926; ‘“‘Koppelwirtschaft und Zuckerrueben- 
bau in Mecklenburg.” (Halle, 1930.) 
“Pasture and Beetsugar Farming in Mecklenburg.” 


WIELAND, CONRAD—‘“Die Molkereigenossenschaften in Sachsen unter bes. Berucksich- 
tigung der Frischmilchversorung.” (Leipzig, 1929.) 
“Milk Coéperative Societies in Saxony and the Supply of Fresh Milk.” 


WIELAND, RuDOLF—Diplomlandwirt, Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1923; ‘Die Dynamik der Pferde- 
preise.” (Bonn-Poppelsdorf, 1929. ) 
“The Dynamics of Horse Prices.” 


WINKLER, OTTO—‘“‘Die Genossenschaftsmolkereien in Mitteldeutschland, besonders in der 
Provinz Sachsen.” (Halle, 1928.) 
“The Codperative Creameries in Middle Germany, especially in the Province 
of Saxony.” 


WITTWER, LucieE—“Die niederschlesische Landwirtschaft.” (Leipzig, 1930.) 
“Agriculture in Lower-Silesia.” 


WUERTZ, GrorG—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1928; “Der Begriff des Ertrages in der 
Landwirtschaftslehre.” (Goettingen, 
“The Meaning of Income in Farm Management. a 


Wutr, Hans—Diplomlandwirt, Goettingen, 1925; “Die betriebswirtschaftlichen Verhaelt- 
nisse der Landwirtschaft auf den Heideruechen in Schleswig-Holstein.”” (Ham- 
burg, ——.) 

“Agricultural Conditions on the Heath Ridge in Schleswig-Holstein.” 


ZABKO-POTOPOWIEZ, ANTONI—Graduate, Warsaw, 1929; “Pracanajemna i najennik 
w rolnictwie w Wielkien ksiestwie Litewskiem w wieku 18-ym.” ‘‘Landwirtschaft- 
liche Arbeit und Arbeiter in dem Gross-herzogtum Lituanien in 18. Jahrhundert.” 
(Warsaw, 1929.) 

“Agricultural Labor and Laborers in the Grand-duchy of Lithuania in the 
18th Century.” 


ZALANYI, A.—‘‘The Meat Provision of Budapest.” (Budapest, oD 


ZsoLNAy, A.—“The Importance of Hungarian Cattle in Dismembered Hungary.” (Buda- 
pest, +) 


SUMMARY 


Prepared by K. A. H. Murray, H. J. Stover, and E. O. Storm, 
Cornell University 


The constantly increasing number of candidates for advanced degrees in 
agricultural economics and farm management reflects the growing interest in 
the economies of agriculture. In 1929, nearly 300 students were candidates for 
advanced degrees in this field, or 40 per cent more than were reported in 1927 

About 45 per cent of the candidates were registered for the doctor’s degree 
in 1929, 41 per cent in 1928, and 43 per cent in 1927. 

In 1929 candidates for the master’s degree, who had obtained their bache- 
lor’s degree at 59 institutions, were working for the master’s degree at 33 
institutions. The candidates for the doctorate were working at 15 institutions, 
having obtained an intermediate degree from 22, and their bachelor degree 
from 48, 

The candidates for the master’s degree in 1929 were distributed among 33 
institutions; half of them were registered at seven institutions. Three univer- 
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TABLE 1.—INSTITUTIONS AT WHICH CANDIDATES FOR ADVANCED DEGREES 
IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND FARM MANAGEMENT WERE 
REGISTERED, 1927-1929 


Institutions’ Candidates for the Candidates for the 
Master’s degree Doctor’s degree 
1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 


Number Number Number Number Number Number 
38 

Minnesota 20 
Wisconsin 
Ohio State 
Tllinois 
Pennsylvania 
Iowa 
Harvard 
Florida 
Kansas 
California 
Purdue 
Oklahoma 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
Tennessee 


Maryland 
Kentucky 


Columbia 

daho 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Wyoming 


Virginia 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

Virginia Polytechnic 
Massachusetts Agricultural 
Colorado 
Connecticut 

Nevada 

Washington State 
Stanford 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

New Mexico 

West Virginia 

South Dakota 
Brookings 
Northwestern 


5 
4 
2 
5 
2 
3 
7 
3 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 


150 149 83 102 


bo 
bo 


1 Arranged in order of total registrations of advanced students for the three years. 


sities, Cornell, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, had two-thirds of the candidates for 
the doctorate, in 1929. (See Table 1.) 

Comparing the dates of receiving the bachelor’s degree with the expected 
date of completion of work for the higher degrees, it appears that the average 
time elapsing between degrees has increased somewhat, from 5.0 years to 6.4 
years for the candidates for the master’s degree in 1927 and 1929, respectively, 
and from 8.8 years to 9.3 years for the candidates for the doctor’s degree in 
1927 and 1929, respectively. 

The amount of financial assistance obtained through teaching and research 


( 
= 
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TABLE 2. AMOUNT OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE GIVEN TO GRADUATE 
STUDENTS IN ECONOMICS, UNITED 
» 1929 


Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number 
(dollars) (dollars) (dollars) 

7 1300-1899 ......... 1 2200-2299 4 
12 264060800 6 2400-2499 2 


appointments, scholarships, and fellowships, was reported for a part of the 
list and is shown in Table 2. 

The minor fields of study chosen by 189 of the students are shown in 
Table 3. Economic theory leads, with 71. 


TABLE 3. MINOR FIELDS OF STUDY, UNITED STATES, 1929 


Field Number of Field Number of 
students students 
Agricultural Economics........... 17 4 
Farm Management.............-. 14 3 


The list of candidates working in Canada and Europe covers 323 students 
at institutions in 10 countries as follows: Germany, 211; Hungary, 43; Russia, 
29; England and Wales, 13; Austria, 11; Czechoslovakia, 4; Poland, Canada, 
and Ireland, 3 each; Switzerland, 2. Further analysis of the list has not been 
made, but fifty-one professors cooperated in the compilation, and inspection 
indicates that students in foreign countries are interested in much the same 
fields and projects as advanced students in the United States. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


in brief summaries of articles in the fields of land 
and agricultural economics, commerce, marketing, 
manufactures, economic theory, economic history, 
finance, prices, labor, wages, and population? The 
periodical literature in Economics, Statistics, 
Sociology, Political Science, History, Human 
Geography, and Cultural Anthropology will be 
completely covered by this new journal. 


THE FIRST FIVE ISSUES 
of Social Science Abstracts, March-July, 1929, 
carry summaries of 4,770 articles. 1,200 scholars 
are making abstracts for their special fields. Over 
3,000 journals are examined regularly for signifi- 
cant articles and the list is growing steadily. 


COMPLETE SETS MAY STILL BE HAD 


Enclosed please find $6 ($6.50 outside the United States) for 
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